Convoying the racing fleet. B. H. Crocheron’s schooner “Samarang,”’ of 
the San Francisco Yacht Club, seen from the Coast Guard Cutter “Ewing’”’ 
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International Moth Regatta 


CHEDULED to commence October 13th, 

the 1938 International and Naticnal 
Moth boat regatta offers four busy and 
exciting days of racing at Elizabeth City, 
N. C. Boys’, girls’ and open championships 
will be decided for the South Atlantic States 
as well as nationally and internationally, 
while at a dance at the Elizabeth City 
Country Club old and young will have a 
chance to talk the whole thing over to the 
accompaniment of music. On Sunday, the 
final day of the regatta, races will be held for 
the Winston Smith Memorial Trophy and 
for the Antonia Trophy — the latter being 
emblematic of the Moth world championship. 


+ + + 


Trophy Winner Has Good Suggestion 


At the August meeting of the Council of 
the American Power Boat Association, held 
in Boston at the time of the Boston motor 
boat regatta, S. Mortimer Auerbach, well- 
known Atlantic City racing enthusiast, 
made a suggestion which opens the possibil-, 
ity that raeing for the Detroit International 
News Trophy will be renewed in 1939. The 
trophy was won nine years ago by Hubert 
Scott-Paine in his Miss Britain I and still 
remains in England. Mr. Auerbach’s sugges- 
tion carried unusual weight, as he is just 
home from the regatta at Torquay, in which 
his Emancipator VII, one of two entries from 
the United States, won the famous Duke of 
York Trophy. 


+ + + 


President’s Cup Regatta 


Plans for the President’s Cup Regatta, to 
be held at Washington September 22nd- 
25th, are fast maturing and it is no longer a 
secret in well informed sailing and power 
circles that it will be the biggest ever. Fred 
Jacoby, Jr., ace outboard star, has looked 
over the course and has stated without fear 
of contradiction that the Potomac River 
course, as now mapped out, providing wide 
sweeps at the turns, is ideal for record- 
breaking performances. Noting that tke 
course has been moved farther up river in 
the Georgetown Channel so as to avoid tide 
rips at its extreme end, Fred divulged the 
fact that two years ago no less than three 
records were set there by outboard drivers. 
The course on which the records were made 
in ’36 is the one that will be used this year. 

Sailing enthusiasts will by no means be 
crowded to the wall by the monkey wrench 
division, for some 150 entrants are expected 
to vie for honors in thirteen different sail boat 
classes. Intercollegiate dinghies and Star 
boats will be entered for the first time this 


CALENDAR 
Sail 
Sept 2— The Vineyard Race, Stamford Y. C., 
tamford, Conn. 


September 2 — Milwaukee-Grand Haven Cruising Race, 
— Shore Y. C. and Milwaukee Y. C., Milwaukee, 


fiaphiniees 3 — Annual Stratford Shoal Night Race, Sea- 
wanhaka Corinthian Y. C., Oyster Bay, L. I. 
ae *- 3— ——— Regatta, Raritan Bay Y. R. A., 

eyport, N 

September Paha — Sir Thomas Lipton Trophy, Fish Class 
Championships, Biloxi Y. C., Biloxi, Miss. 

September 3-5 — Tenth Annual Cedar Point Race, 
Gibson Island Y. 8., Gibson Island, Md. 

September 3-5 — Annual eo gah s Cruise at Isth- 
mus, Catalina Island Y. C., Calif. 

September 4 — Open Regatta, Small Classes, South Shore 

. C., Milwaukee, Wis. 

September 5 Soteeionsl Challenge Match for 30- 
Square-Metres, Beverly Y. C., Marion, Mass. 

September 7 — Women’s Championships, Mrs. Charles 
Francis Adams Cup, Edgartown, Mas 

September 7-10 — Sixth Annual Fall RO Manhasset 
Bay Y. C., Port Washington, L. I. 


September 9-11— Comet Class National Champion-— 


ships, Skaneateles, N. Y. 
September 9-11 — Annual Regatta, Maryland Y. C., 
altimore, Md 


September 10-11 — Class Q ete. Lutz Cup, 5 


ackson Park Y. C., Chicago, I 
September 11 — Invitation Race, Small Classes, South 
Shore Y. C., Milwaukee, Wis. 
September 11 — Special Sunday Regatta, Manhasset 
ay Y. C., Port Washington, L 
September 12-14 — Roosevelt. Bowl for 30-Square- 
etres, Beverly Y. C., Marion, ‘Mass. 
September 17-18 — Six- and Eight-Metre Championships, 
Gibson Island Y. S., Gibson Island, Md. 
September 17-18 — Potomac River ‘Association, Presi- 
dent’s Cup Regat 
September 24-25 — Fourth Annual Fall Races, Off Sound- 
ings Club, New London, Conn. 
October 7 — Stratford pec dy Bend Race, New 
Rochelle Y. C., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
October 8-9 — Treasure Chest Hunt, 45-Foot Class, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
October 13-16 — International, National, and Sectional 
Championships for Moths, Elizabeth City, N. C. 


Y.R.A. of Long Island Sound 


September 3 — Seawanhaka; 5 — Larchmont; 10 — In- 
dian Harbor; 17 — Manhasset Bay; 24 — American. 


Star Class 


September 3-5 — Tenth Annual Jersey Coast Challenge 
ries. Barnegat Bay, Seaside Park, N. J. 

September 3-5 — Leslie-Karnstedt Cup Series, Milwau- 

ee Y. C., and South Shore Y. C., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Se reals 12-18 — World Championship and Annual 
eeting, San Diego, Calif. 

Be og 22-25 — President’s Cup Regatta, Washing- 

ton, D. C. 


Great South Bay Y.R.A. 
September 3-5 — Bellport; 10 — Sayville. 


Power 


September 2-5 — Gold Cup, Detroit. 

September 3-5— Santa Cruz Race, ‘“ Windjammers,”’ 
Oakland, Calif. 

— 4 — Mid-West Outboard Association, Depue, 


September 5— A. P. B. A. Regatta, Ocean City Y. C., 
September 9-10— Eastern Outboard Championships, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
September 22-25 — President’s Cup, Washington, D. C. 





year, the dinghy show probably being put 
on between Georgetown University’s Sailing 
Club and M.I.T.— although if plans are 
developed rapidly enough two other local 
colleges may compete in a trianglar match 
with Georgetown. Other classes in the re- 
gatta will be Albatrosses, canoes, Comets, 
18-Foot Open, Handicap A, for boats over 
20 feet, Handicap B, for boats under 20 
feet; Moths, National One-Designs, Snipes, 
20-Foot Open and 20-Foot Restricted. 


Red Tape About to be Cut 


By amendment of a subdivision of the 
United States Tariff Act of 1930, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has been empowered to 
prescribe regulations under which the collec- 
tors of customs may permit Canadian boat 
drivers to bring their racing boats into the 
United States without posting collateral 
bonds and without embarrassment or delay. 
The A.P.B.A. has formally requested the 
Secretary of the Treasury to prescribe such 
regulations and hopes that they will be an- 
nounced at an early date. The Canadian 
customs officials have for some time ex- 
tended such privileges to American drivers 
desiring to compete in Canada. 


“aertnee 
Thrills Promised for Edenburn Race 


There were ten signed entries for the 
Edenburn Trophy race in the hands of the 
Edenburn division of the Detroit Gold Cup 
Committee four full weeks before the Labor 
Day start and, with this to go on, Commo- 
dore Andrew R. Hackett, chairman of the 
division, committed himself to the extent of 
saying that Detroit’s twenty-first annual 
regatta would be the smartest and fastest 
ever. The Edenburn event is open to hydro- 
planes powered by 225-cubic-inch engines, 
but what with recent improvements to hulls 
and power plants it is expected to provide 
speeds to compare favorably with the more 
famous racing for the Gold Cup. Last year 
Clell Perry drove Herbert A. Mendelson’s 
Notre Dame at 68.64 m.p.h. to win the Gold 
Cup. Already this year Jack Cooper has 
urged his Tops II over the Cincinnati course 
at a reported 68 per and, as he is one of the 
ten entered for the Edenburn event, the 
savants look for something startling. 

The Gold Cup prospects are also good, 
however, and the heats for this classic event, 
which will be sandwiched in between those 
for the Edenburn Trophy (or vice versa) will 
keep the water of the Detroit River well 
churned up. Harold A. Wilson is entering his 
Miss Canada III as the hope of the Domin- 
ion, and conjecture is rife that he will also 
compete in his Little Miss Canada VI in the 
Edenburn. 

The romantic theme of the Detroit Labor 
Day regatta is also provided by Mr. Wilson. 
Last year when he competed in Miss Canada 
II, Miss Lorna Reid of Toronto was his 
mechanic. Now she is also his wife. The clip 
sheet from which this information is gleaned 
declares, “After six years as mechanic in 
various craft piloted by her husband, she 
should be qualified to take the wheel as 
pilot.’”’ It is presumed that she is qualified 
only in the Detroit River and not in the 
larger stream of matrimony. 
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How to SAVE WINTER STORAGE COSTS 





and GET A BETTER TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE 
on your present boat 


Here’s a proposition that has proved very 

& advantageous to many yachtsmen in past 
years. 

Don’t wait until next spring to trade in your 

present boat. Let Elco survey it for trade-in this 

fall on a new Elco #0 be delivered next spring. You 


allowance generally results. You stand to gain 
several hundred dollars. 

THIRD—You’re protected against price rises. 
Your new Elco will be delivered next spring at 
the price that is current when you select it—even 
if prices rise afterwards. 


have your choice of a model selected now or at the 


FOURTH—You are assured early spring de- 


Motor Boat Show. And you get these advantages: livery. Or you can have your new Elco delivered 
FIRST—You save the time, trouble and ex- down South this winter, if desired, through our 
pense of hauling out and winter storage. Elco takes Florida Branch. 







the boat off your hands when you’re ready for the 
winter lay-up. 


We invite interested yachtsmen to write us con- 
cerning their boats. Illustrated literature on indi- 
SECOND — Experience has shown that when _ vidual Elco models or on the Elco Fleet will gladly 
a boat is surveyed in commission, a better trade-in 







be supplied upon request. 






ELCO’S POPULAR 34 


Here is Elco’s designing skill and qual- 
ity construction applied to a medium- 
priced cruiser—to give you a boat with 
greater beauty, greater seaworthiness 
and finer accommodations than many 
a much larger cruiser. The Custom 
Cruisette 34 sleeps 6 to 8 in two cabins 
.. . brings you features like a round- 
bottom hull, Elco’s new Two-Way 
Steering, patented ‘‘Vibrationless 
Power’’, sound-proofing, safety fuel 
system, etc. From $6,675. 


ELCO’S LUXURIOUS 53 


A magnificent yacht in design, work- 
manship and performance! A large 
party can live aboard the Motor Yacht 
53 in complete -comfort, with one 
double’ and two single staterooms (and 
two lavatories) below decks and divan- 
berths for two extra guests in the spa- 
cious, airy deck saloon. Galley and 
quarters for crew of two are separate, 
forward. Gasoline or Diesel power. 
Speeds up to 25 m.p.h. From $25,900. 
Now is the time to place your order 
for early winter delivery down South. 








Address all inquiries to: 


snowroom PORT ELCO Gi rare ave. N.v-c. 
RE Re 


ELCO CRUISERS, INC. — County Causeway, Miami, Florida 
THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE, N. J. 
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T’S a far ery from the 110-footers (Sea 
Caskets) of fond memory to the 110-footer 
Q.E.D. designed for Anthony Fokker and 
embodying the most utterly shocking inno- 
vations in naval architecture... . She’s 
terrific, no less — and it occurs to me she 
might be easier on the optics if you could roll 
her over and run her bottom-up. . . . As it 
is she looks to me like a collusion between a 
Zeppelin and a plowshare. . . 








Haidee Hoe, of Hoboken, protests that 
Mayor LaGuardia is going too far with his 
noise abatement program when he forbids 
“little harbor tugs and such to whistle while 
they work.” ... 

Says she, “‘What’s the point of having an 
expensive apartment on the river if you can’t 
be reminded of the fact by that divine 
chorus which is the vocal expression of the 
only laboring class that can’t lean on its 
shovels?” ... 

Y’ar’ darn tootin’, sister... . 


THERE ORTER BE A LAW 


I read the daily papers 

And I could bite and scratch 
When I see for ‘‘ Bermuda’”’ 
Instead, “‘the Onion Patch.” 


I scan my monthly YacuT1nG 
And redden to my thatch 
When I behold the caption, 
“On to the Onion Patch!” 


Please fill the bilge with gases 
And batten down the hatch 
On all the sons of so forth 
Who call it “Onion Patch.” 


The above polemic (with slight metrical 
revision) is by Lloyd Thornton, of Edgewood, 
R. I., who dedicated it to Jeff Davis of the 
Providence Journal, who has since been 
referring to the “Isles of Rest’”’ (advt.) as 
the “Island of Lilies.” ... 


Commander D. G. Jeffrey, D.S.O. not to 
mention F.R.G.S., who covers the waterfront 
for the Halifax Morning Chronicle, reports 
having been received rather uncivilly aboard 
the American yacht Intrepid, when she 
called at that port, by: “‘a gentleman in a 
uniform reminiscent of Sousa’s Band,” who 
told him he shouldn’t have used the star- 
board gangway and denied him a story... . 

Slightly baffled, but nevertheless resource- 
ful, the Commander hazards that Intrepid 


Se ae 





““was formerly the Hussar and more recently 
yclept Sea Cloud.” ... 

Sorry, Sir. Intrepid is still going under her 
maiden name. She’s a steel barkentine, 205 
feet over all, owned by Walter P. Murphy, 
and when last reported was being towed 
down the St. Lawrence with a busted propel- 
ler. . . . And I bet you aren’t sorry. 


Extract from an International News Service 
despatch: 


En route from the island to the Los Angeles 
Yacht Club anchorage at San Pedro, a yawl 
was having heavy going. Its main jib had to 
let go, the high seas had smashed its cabin; 
sails were whipping in the gale with pistol- 
like cracks. .. . 


And its main sheet was in ribbons? 


‘The gun-bristling Houston, scrubbed and 
polished like the kitchen of a Dutch house- 
wife, backed out of the harbor (San Diego) 
and pointed to sea.” ... 

Thus an AP Feature Writer. .. . 


And W. T. Dore of San Diego remarks 
indignantly via air mail: 

“With a 3,000-ft. turning basin right off 
her pier and then a channel 35’ deep and 
2,200’ wide why the hell back her down for 
seven miles?”’ 


Another excerpt from the story read: 
“The boatswain, observing the ritual 
reserved for high dignitaries, played an 
eerie tune on a set of pipes.” . . . 
Bagpipes? 


A publicity photo of Jascha Heifetz depicts 
the maestro squatting in a little sail boat 
which is rudderless. . . . Doubtless he’s 
going to direct her with his magic baton. . . . 


A photomag published a series of pictures 
purporting to be a record of the exciting 
thrash to the ‘‘Honeymoon Haven”’ but I 
hear the shots were made in Long Island 
Sound as the cameraman couldn’t focus on 
anything but hisbunk, onceoffsoundings. . . . 


Ralph Wiley of the Oxford (Md.) Group, 
suggests that the following observation be 
passed along “‘to the yearly crop of almost 
"round the world cruisers.” . . . 


“Tf you want to learn the easiest way to do 
a job, watch a lazy man do it — which means 
that any Eastern Shoreman will bear watch- 
ing. 

“T just saw one cruising about in a little 
Fried-Meater, using corn meal made out of 
popcorn for his ‘cone cakes’. 

“Said it saved bothering with ‘East 
powder’”’ 


One of the seagoing psychoanalysts is 
considering founding a clinic for “yes”? men 
on Nomansland... . 


Describing a commanding officer, a subor- 
dinate said his place was ‘‘on the nincompoop 
deck.” ... 
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Parachute flare tests conducted by the 
naval reserve station at Floyd Bennett Field 
“fooled” the Coast Guard, to which it 
appeared that parachutes with dangling 
aviators were dropping into the sea. . . .CG 
cutters sped to the scene from the New York 
base, Rockaway and Long Beach; an am- 
phibian took off from Floyd Bennett. . . . 

When the facts of the affair were ascer- 
tained the Coast Guard felt “rather sheepish’”’; 
the Navy men were “‘amused.”. . .. 


I don’t see anything funny about this 
debacle. . . . Even though the two services 
aren’t on polite speaking terms it seems to me 
that in the interest of saving the taxpayers’ 
dough the Navy (when it knows) ought to let 
the CG know what it’s doing... . 


Walter Barnum, that gem of a commodore, 
has put his yacht into commission, after all. 
. . . He felt he needed a Brilliant setting. 
... No kidding, mates, the Edgartown 
Yacht Club is the hot spot of this good old 
summer time, according to Graham Biglow, 
who’s a connoisseur on such subjects. .. . 


Nobody aboard Ralph Manny’s N.Y.Y.C. 
“32” Swell was seasick for two whole days 
during the Bermuda safari. . . . They didn’t 
eat. ... 


Henry Flory submits a bland social item 
from Boston which recounts that a popular 
couple recently acquired a ketch “but 
decided they could do better under power 
than depending on the winds, so cut off the 
masts and installed anengine.’”... ” 


tf 1 ONLY HAD SOME 
PowEeR Toots / 





But how jolly! Now I think it would be fun 
to throw the sails overboard and then maybe 
saw away thekeel. . . . There’sreallynoend — 
to the sport you can have withaboat. .. . 


You couldn’t tell whether that show they 
put on at Larchmont was ‘‘Race Week”’ or 
“Rain.” . 


But the least of anyone’s worries was 
springing a leak. ... You’d never have 
noticed it... . 


And the women’s events produced “the 
lass who loved a bailer.”” . . . 


You had to shake salt on the spray to dis- 
tinguish it... . 


The Race Committee is thinking of holding 
next year’s festivities under a tent. ... 
TELLTALE 
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HY should skippers whose 
engines bear. the Winton 
nameplate so readily ap- 


A prove this change? 


What does it mean to them—now 
that the men who developed and 
serviced those Winton engines have 
re-christened their enterprise under 
the GM Diesel Power emblem? 

It means just this: that all of the 
advantages which have made 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Winton Diesels so justly famous— 
their proved economy, historic 
reliability, and stowaway compact- 
ness—are today more readily adapt- 
able to a much wider range of 
usefulness. 


Now, as the Winton Diesel be- 
comes the GM Diesel, its advantages 
are brought within the reach of 
thousands of power users whose 
space and operating conditions were 


SALES CORPORATION 


DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION © Cleveland, Ohio 








unsuited to the restricted Diesel ap- 
plications of the past. 


Now, too, those men responsible 
for this epic Diesel development— 
those men who brought the Winton 
engine to General Motors and thus 
made GM Diesel Power possible— 
are ready to serve you to a similarly 
extended degree. Headquarters is the 
same, Cleveland, O. The only address 
change is the new name on the door. 
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The Cruising Division, Class B, jockeying for position at the start. The ketch “Naughty 
Lady” in the foreground with ‘‘Betty Bro,” ‘Bangalore’ and the schooner “‘Aloha”’ astern 


SAINT ELMO LIGHTS THE WAY TO MACKINAC 


“Manitou” and “Hope” Win in Cruising and Racing Divisions in Varied Going 


By MORROW KRUM 


mee | RINGING sudden glory to three brand new 
. boats and refurbishing the legends of six older 
ones, the thirty-first annual Mackinac Race of 
wi the Chicago Yacht Club was sailed in capri- 
/ cious weather that made the winners anxious 
during the going, and gave a feeling of relief 
when it was over. The top-scorers had no soft 
spots, the middle-rankers and tail-enders found plenty, but 
all went through squalls and blisters that threatened lives, 
ruined acres of canvas and set shrouds aflame with Saint 
Elmo’s fire. 

Forty-six sail boats, manned by more than 300 yachtsmen 
from all parts of the Middle West and East, went over the 
starting line on the afternoon of July 23rd. They raced in 
three divisions over a course that measures 285 nautical 
miles if you go»the steamboat course. Forty finished, five 
retired or were not timed. 

The stately Manitou, 62-foot yawl owned by James R. 
Lowe of Grand Rapids, Mich., a member of the Chicago, 
Grand Rapids and New York Yacht Clubs, showed the boys 
the way home with the amazing time of 45:05:49 (corrected 





time, 44:18:34) arriving at the finish line at 12:05:49 p.m. 
Monday. The elapsed time record for the course (Amorita, 
in 1911) is 31:14:30. Manitou won the Mackinac Cup. She 
was almost six hours ahead of them all. 

Second to Manitou in her class on corrected time was 
Tomahawk. Then came Royono. Tomahawk is owned and 
sailed by Thomas Heffernan of the Spring Lake (Mich.) 
Yacht Club. Royono is the ultra-modern property of J. B. 
Ford, Jr., of Detroit’s Grosse Pointe Club, and was in charge 
of Mason P. Rumney. 

Manitou was built last year from Sparkman & Stephens’ 
designs. The other two are new this year, Tomahawk not 
even being finished below deck. 

In the ‘‘B” group of the Cruising Division was a husky 
high-sided ketch named Breeze and this deep water craft 
furnished the sensation of the race, the big news, the story 
that made-the reporters work, the sailors give her cheers. 
Breeze is owned by Sumner Walter Dill Scott and was skip- 
pered by Abbott Philips, 

Second to Breeze was the dancing Rubaiyat, unable 
to make it three»in a row; but sailed smartly by Henry 
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Rubinkam and her crack crew. Third was Sally, whose | 


owner-skipper, Manning W. Hodgdon, got her in less than 
six hours behind the mahogany arrow. Rubaiyat is three 
years old, Sally older, and Breeze was built in 1924. 

Then, in the Universal Class, came Hope, a ‘‘Q” owned by 
Herman Karnstedt, to win the Chicago-Mackinac Trophy 
by virtue of getting over the line 52:33:57 after starting. 
Second was Lively Lady, Otto Dreher’s ‘‘Q,” and third was a 
famous boat, Gloriant, née Nor’easter, owned by Anthony M. 
Hermann, of Racine, Wis. 

Hope and Lively Lady came to the finish line in a Star 
boat finish, the guns being less than three minutes apart. 
After 331 miles! Hope hails from Chicago, Lively Lady from 
Milwaukee. 

There are the winners with names and owners and clubs 
and home ports. Thus far you have the facts. For detailed 
information study the summaries. 

Now, what of the story? What about this Saint Elmo 
business? What about the trouble? 

It is often said that people down east haven’t a full realiza- 
tion of the Mackinac Race, nor an appreciation of the things 
it may bring. It’s often said out west that the Bermuda event 
is a thrash or a slide, at least an ocean run on a rhumb line 
without islands, shoals or other hazards to interfere. But the 
lads familiar with the Mackinac know there’s a big broad 
lake, with islands, shoals, twisting courses and unusually 
varied weather conditions to consider and combat. There’s a 
steamboat course that may be followed, but everyone has 
his own idea of where the wind will be under prevailing 
conditions. There may be a sickening calm on the steamboat 
course, which winds and twists; or the wind may be on the 
east shore, the west shore or fifteen miles from either shore, 
or there may be a general wind everywhere or just a little 
beside the Manitous or the Foxes or anywhere. So there are 
Great Lakes yachtsmen aplenty who will tell you that the 
Mackinac Race is the high of all deep (and shoal) water 
sailing. Whatever you feel, you’re pretty sure to get more 
guessing, and profit or lose by it, in the Mackinac. 

The guessing is the reason you read about so much trouble 
in the Mackinac. The boats spread out. A storm whips 
through the Bermuda fleet and goes on. A storm starts work- 
ing on the Mackinac fleet and, going on, keeps on working 
and worrying the Mackinac fleet. 

That’s why the blow that hit Sunday night caused so much 
havoc. It blew out more than a dozen spinnakers. It nearly 
sank one of the newest and sturdiest yachts. It nearly killed 
one man. It worried them all. 
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The fleet was spread out on Sunday night. Some had 
chosen the west shore at the start of the race. Others had 
gone straight east. Others had gone as close to the steamer 
lane as the wind would let them. But the forty-six yachts 
were scattered all over Lake Michigan. The storm came 
down from Minneapolis, as all who had radio reports knew 
it would, and it swirled and whirled and twisted and cracked 
back and forth all over the forty-six boats that were scat- 
tered all over Lake Michigan. 

That is why, perhaps, that Saint Elmo (originally) may 
have deserted his watch over the Mediterranean and come 
to illuminate the shrouds of the Mackinac fleet with the dull 
glow of what is now called Saint Elmo’s fire. 

There are probably hundreds of people who have seen 
Saint Elmo’s fire but it was plenty of news to the sailors on 
their way to Mackinac. They saw it. Some say they heard it. 
A few said they felt it. There can be no doubt of its presence. 

Have you seen it? It’s a faint glow, something like a dim 
Neon sign, only faintly yellowish, faintly greenish. It en- 
circles your shrouds like an eerie tube, travels up and down 
in batches two, three or four feet long. 

“It splutters and it races back and forth and up and 
down,” said Frances Byrne who was on Rubaiyat. “It'll 
burn you — gently, of course. It won’t kill you. We know. 
We had our shrouds dancing with it.” 

Blue Moon, a small Universal Class schooner, has metal 
spars. She, too, had Saint Elmo’s fire. West Wind had the 
glow. And others, too many others to mention. Opinion was 
divided. To some it was a sign of good fortune, to others a 
signal of furthertrouble. To all who saw it, it was a sensation. 

While Saint Elmo played tricks, Manitow was going 
places. Her skipper, Jim Lowe, had elected to take a port 
tack up the west shore after the start, which was made in a 
northeast wind. Manitou went out about eight or ten miles, 
caught some stuff from offshore and made money. In the 
general neighborhood of Waukegan she really went deep 
watering and got on the steamer course. She stayed on it all 
the way to Mackinac — with difficulties, too. She blew out 
her big parachute in the Sunday night squalls. The Coast 
Guard said the wind blew up to 40 miles per hour; in the 
squalls it was much higher. There was considerable play in 
her steering wheel at the start, and it got worse as the race 
progressed. 

But Manitou kept on driving. Going places. Using the 
strongest of the winds and most of her sails. Off Point 
Betsie, her steering gear got worse. She had a jury tiller and 
put it in service off Greys Reef. This short iron tiller had to 





“Rubaiyat” out in front as the Cruising Division, Class B, starts for Mackinac 
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-be used in conjunction with the wheel, requiring the con- 
stant efforts of two men. But the men got used to steering 
and they piled on sail. The metal of the iron tiller set the 
compass dancing in dizzy circles but the lads aboard knew 
the course, the islands, the lights, and the shoals like a book. 
Five minutes after noon on Monday she got her gun, with a 
splendid performance behind her and a great big spot on the 
glistening surface of the Mackinac Cup. 

Also, while Saint Elmo danced and glowed along the way 
to Mackinac, Breeze was “catching fish” in a way that 
Manuel in ‘‘Captains Courageous” never dreamed could be 
done. Breeze has been on or near Lake Michigan waters for 
several years. She was in the Macatawa yard for two or three 
years, seeking a sympathetic owner. She’s a 40-foot ketch, 
and looks like a pirate ship above the water, but she’s got 
sweet lines below. A heavy weather boat, built for ocean 
sailing. 

She crossed the line with the Class B yawl Parthian, 
aboard which was the writer. She followed us east and 
Parthian, under the guidance of Roger Bronson and the 
delicate wheeling of Dan Hill, walked away from her. She 
was ’way back; then we saw her turn north by west. 

‘“‘He’s made a decision,”’ we said. ‘‘ He’s breaking the un- 
written law. The smart lads don’t go up the west shore.”’ 

Hah! So Breeze was dumb, eh? Breeze’s skipper, Abbott 
Philips, took her up the west shore to Port Washington, 
north of Milwaukee, and he “‘caught fish” every step of the 
way. Close in, too, about two miles off the beach. At Port 
Washington, Philips laid her on a course for Manistee on the 
east shore. From there on it was a sleigh ride; even though 
her 1,500-foot spinnaker blew out Sunday night, she kept on 
slamming towards home. She didn’t hit a soft spot all the 
way. 

Rubazyat beat her in, but Rubaiyat couldn’t save her time. 
Breeze, the husky, high-sided ketch, “took” the dancing 
mahogany arrow. 

Meanwhile Rubaiyat had gone north, too, but 20 miles 
offshore. Too far off to get the wind that hurried Breeze 
along. On Sunday, Rubaiyat was 35 miles east of Milwaukee 
(Continued on page 102) 
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Left, Herman Karnstedt’s “‘Hope,” winner in the Universal Rule Class. Above, ‘‘Manitou,”’ 
the winner. She is owned by James R. Lowe and was first on elapsed and corrected time 
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The cutter “‘Sally,”” owned by M. W. Hodgdon, was built by Herreshoff in 1903. Below, 
the only part of “Breeze” which she exposed to her competitors in Class B at the finish 





Commodore W. A. W. Stewart's “Queen Mab,” flagship of 
the club, and L. G. Hamersley’s “Countess” divided the 
honors in the schooner class of the Universal Rule Division. 
Below, the “‘Twelves’” furnished the keenest racing. “Seven 
Seas” 1s in the foreground. Lower right, Harkness Edwards’ 


“Wakiva,”’ built this spring from Sparkman & Stephens’ designs 
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Below, The Yaw! ‘‘Manxman,” owned by E. W. Clucas. 
She raced against Seth Milliken’s yawl ‘‘Thistle”’ 

















Arthur W. Page’s “‘Ram- 
page Il” a N. Y. Y. C. 
32,” did her share of 
winning, taking three firsts 
and being well up in the 
racing on the other days 


’ George Lauder’s ‘‘Wind- 

» ward,” Harold S. Vander- 

bilt’s “Prestige” and Rich- 

ard V. N. Gambrill’s 

“Carolina.” “Prestige” won 
the King’s Cup 
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THE NEW YORK 
YACHT CLUB 


CRUISE 


From New London to Marblehead and Back 
to Newport in Varied Weather Conditions 


ITH a fleet that started out with forty- 
three sail of racing yachts and gradually 
dwindled in size as the trip progressed, the 
New York Yacht Club raced from New 
London down to Marblehead on its an- 
nual cruise in August, and both the racing 
luck and the weather were on the varied side and gave al- 
most everybody a chance at the prizes one time or another. 

It would be hard to pick an outstanding boat or event out 
of this year’s cruise. In the Universal Rule division of the 
fleet, the Twelve-Metres were the keenest racing class, and 
they did their full share of winning the corrected time prizes 
in spite of being built to a different rule than the Universal. 
The two new ones, A. L. Loomis’ Northern Light and Fred 
T. Bedford’s Nyala, proved faster, on the whole, than their 
older rivals, yet it was two of the older ones, Clinton H. 
Crane’s Gleam, and Van 8. Merle-Smith’s Seven Seas, that 
won the Vice Commodore’s and Commodore’s Cups, re- 
spectively, on the runs from Newport to the Vineyard and 
the Vineyard to Marblehead. 

Walter Wheeler’s Class Q sloop Cotton Blossom sailed a 
grand race for the Astor Cup and won it against fast com- 
petition from larger boats. The event was run in a heavy sea 
without a great deal of wind. Cotton Blossom, about 31 feet 
on the water line, is the smallest boat ever to have taken the 
Astor Cup, and the achievement is quite a feather in the cap 
of her skipper, her crew and the Q Class. 

Harold 8. Vanderbilt’s Prestige won the King’s Cup — the 
sixth time that skipper has had his name engraved on the 
famous trophy — but it was rather a hollow victory owing 
to lack of competition. Her only competitors were the old 


50-footer Andiamo, with an inadequate set of headsails ac- 
cording to. modern standards, and the large but not very 
fast yawls Thistle and Manxman. Prestige took the opening 
day’s run, from New London to.Newport, too, but she was 
sadly shy of competition in her own 46-rating class. 

The ocean racing division of the fleet, especially the sloop- 
and-yawl class, had about the best racing of the cruise. 
Henry Taylor’s Baruna, Bermuda Race winner, cleaned up 
the first run and the Fales Trophy in such convincing style 
that people began to think of her as a super-boat. In the next 
two days, however, on the runs from Newport to the Vine- 
yard and thence to Marblehead, D. Spencer Berger’s Mandoo 
II came along and cleaned up just as thoroughly. And then 
Actaea won the race held by the Eastern Yacht Club off 
Marblehead. 

In the cruising rule schooner class, the winning was even 
more spread around, with deCoursey Fales’ Nina, Hendon 
Chubb’s Victoria, George Mixter’s Teragram and Commo- 
dore W. A. W. Stewart’s Queen Mab among the winners. 
The schooner racing in the Universal Rule Division didn’t 
amount to much, with only Queen Mab and Countess listed 
in that group. 

There were a few big yachts along — Nourmahal acting as 
committee boat; Seven Seas lending a touch of antiquity to 
the picture with her ship rig; Winchester, and a few other 
non-racers, but otherwise the fleet consisted of racing yachts 
and their tenders, and of rather moderate-sized yachts as 
judged by standards of a few years ago. The fleet was biggest 
the first day and was cut down somewhat later on as a few 
turned back at the Vineyard and a few more, having gotten 

(Continued on page 110) 
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“SANDRA II” 


This attractive.motor yacht was designed by John H. Wells, Inc., for Henry Ickleheimer, 
of the New York Yacht.Club, and built by Julius Petersen, Inc. Her hull form — round 
bilge forward and V-bottom aft — was originated by her designer some 25 years ago. 
Scantlings are fairly heavy, particularly on the boat’s bottom. Frames are stout and 
closely spaced and there are five stringers, including hogging clamps, on each side. 
Planking is double, white cedar on the topsides and cedar and Philippine mahogany on 
the bottom. ‘Sandra II” will be used off the owner’s home at Sands Point, L. |., for 
fishing off Montauk and as a commuter. 


ante 
ws 


“Sandra II’’ is 48’ in length over all with the generous beam of 12’ 3’. Her 
power plant is a pair of Kermath Sea Raider engines which develop over 
400 hp. each and drive the yacht better than 32 m.p.h. There is complete 


absence of noise and vibration. 
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The end of the battle. Landing a tarpon in the main channel of Biloxi 


Photos by the Author 


SING A SONG OF REEL FISHING 


In Praise of Game Fish Found in Gulf Coast Waters 


By ANTHONY V. RAGUSIN 


coast of Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama, one may 

catch more than twenty kinds of edible fish on a single 
expedition. Such a feat is no stroke of luck, but is a matter of 
geography. Consider the great delta of the Mississippi. The 
“Father of Waters” pours millions of tons of fresh water 
every year into the Gulf of Mexico. Around the delta and in 
the island bayous and bays of the mainland of Louisiana and 
Mississippi is a great fishing area. Countless shrimp and 
small fish breed:in them and are pursued by the larger fish. 
In turn, the game fish follow the others. As a result, here is 
an ideal spot for the sport fisherman. 

Memorable in my own fishing experience is one occa- 
sion when we were trolling from the stern of a power boat. 
We were fishing for mackerel and some fine catches, rang- 
ing from five to ten pounds, had been made. It was midday 
and the hot June sun beat down, but the heat was tempered 
by a refreshing breeze from the southeast. 

“Maybe you don’t know how to hold the reel,’’ someone 
offered. 

“‘T guess the spoon is too big,” I replied. Just then some- 
thing happened. The artificial lure gave a violent lurch and 
there was an immediate hum of the reel. 

“‘Hey, Julius! Stop the boat!’’ Captain Julius brought the 
boat almost to a dead stop. The others had already started to 
wind their gear and I was given plenty of room. I tightened 
the brake. Before I could do that, however, several score feet 


|’ THE sub-tropical waters of the Gulf of Mexico, off the 


of line had gone out. From then on, it was a battle. Almost 
two hundred feet of line were out. The others were almost as 
excited as I, wondering what had grabbed the big spoon so 
quickly. 

‘“‘A few feet at a.time!”’ That’s the way to bring the big 
fellows in, I had often been told. But what-a job for those 
few feet! Perspiration rolled down my forehead and I kept 
reeling the fish. Out in the distance appeared a fine cut in the 
water but the fish was not yet visible. “‘Can’t be a tarpon,” 
I thought, ‘‘or he would have jumped.” Above, a few royal 
terns and laughing gulls, with one lone man-o’-war bird, 
circled about, but I paid little attention to them. I wanted to 
bring aboard what I thought was the largest and gamest 
fish ever to get tangled up with a hook. 

Finally, all but thirty feet of line was in and there was the 
fellow responsible for all the excitement. The captain came 
down from the roof of the pilot house. “It’s a king mack- 
erel,’’ he said. The big fellow came to the top and closer to 
the boat. Julius hurriedly jumped into a skiff with the 
landing gear in his hand. The next few moments were anx- 
ious ones. Could I bring him to gaff? The big fellow gave a 
final tug but the game was over. Julius, with careful aim, 
placed the gaff in the mouth of the fish and then quickly 
hauled him aboard. 

“Careful, Julius! Don’t let him get out of the skiff!”” My 
admonitions were unnecessary. The captain took the spoon 
and huge hook out of the mackerel’s mouth. He threw the 








fish over the rail, onto the after deck, and I laid the rod and 
reel down. Thirty pounds, and not an ounce less. That was 
the official verdict. It was the big moment of a top-notch 
fishing expedition. 

A formidable rod and reel and heavy test line are essential 
for mackerel trolling in the Gulf. The two popular types of 
spoons on the market are just the thing for luring mackerel 
from late April to November in these waters. This also 
applies to the popular and more abundant Spanish mack- 
erel. At New Orleans, Grand Isle, Gulfport, Biloxi, Pasca- 
goula, Mobile and elsewhere in this region, the residents who 
go in for deep sea angling call the kind of fish which I hooked 
‘“‘king or horse mackerel.”’ In some parts of the world, it is 
known as a kingfish. It is of the same family as the bonito, 
tunny and albacore. The Spanish variety, with its gold dots 
and luster, is a beautiful game fish as well as a tempting dish 
for the epicure. 

The mackerel is only one of the many fine game fish which 
frequent our Gulf Coast waters. Take the tarpon, for in- 
stance. Down here the mighty jumper is commonly known as 
the “silver fish,’ an appropriate name, since its lustrous, 
glistening white scales shine brilliantly when it jumps from 
the water in a violent effort to shake the hook from its 
mouth. The tarpon is the greatest of all game fish; catching 
one calls for patience, endurance and a steady pair of hands. 

The tarpon belongs to the great family of herring-like 
fish. Like the mackerel, it appears in late spring in this sec- 
tion, but stays a little longer. When pursuing this premier 
fish of the Gulf, only the heaviest and best of gear should be 
used, including line from fifty to seventy pounds test. In 
the Mobile Rodeo, the Pass Christian ‘‘Tarpon Hole,’ off 
Grand Isle, and in the waters of the Biloxi peninsula, 
tarpon are generally caught with live mullet as bait, although 
they often strike on spoons and other artificial lures. I have 
seen them take a live croaker on a hand line, jump up and 
do a faney dance, loosen and lose the hook and swim off, 
leaving a startled fisherman. 

I recall sitting on the Biloxi waterfront and listening to the 
tales of the shrimp fishermen, and what tales they were! 
These salty professionals told me that, in the days before 
power-driven boats, the tarpon, when caught in a long, 
encircling shrimp seine, did nothing but jump. If the 
schooner was in the way, he went clear through the sail and 
hit the water on the other side, leaving with the speed of a 
clipper plane. From boyhood, I was taught that it was time 
for me to jump overboard and swim ashore if a hooked 


This 27-pound jack- 
fish, or cavalla, was 
taken with a silver 
spoon in Horn Island 
Pass, on the coast: of 
Mississippi 

















The author displays 
another trophy, a 30- 
pound king mackerel 
captured while trolling 
in the same locality 


tarpon decided to jump into my row boat. One must remem- 
ber that it is usual for the tarpon to jump high and often 
when it feels the hook. 

I once saw an enterprising chap catch two tarpon within 
an hour just off Biloxi. It is unusual to catch two of these 
fine fish in such a short time. He had hooked many of them 
before, only to lose them. Using a live mullet for bait, he let 
the huge fish fight a battle to their doom. They came out of 
the water with a flash, repeated these tactics, but still the 
angler hung on. The finale came when he beached them, one - 
at a time, to the incredulity of the onlookers. In fact, this 
ardent fisherman stopped transcontinental traffic, as a 
curious gallery warmly applauded the landing of the two 
tarpon, each weighing about 120 pounds. In one instance, 
a tarpon stopped a train. A woman was fishing with a cane 
pole on the Louisville & Nashville R.R. bridge, over the Bay 
of Biloxi, hoping for a catch of speckled sea trout or redfish 
(channel bass). Much to her amazement, she hooked a small 
tarpon. The fish cut its usual capers. The engineer of an ap- 
proaching local train saw the commotion, applied the brakes, 
climbed out of the cab and stepped over the ties to the scene 
of the fight. The fish was landed. The passengers were not 
angry but took the silver-like scales as souvenirs. 

In the fall and winter it is common for tarpon to swim 
between the piles of two bridges in the Bay of Biloxi and two 
bridges in the Back Bay of Biloxi. I have seen a tarpon, : 
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more than 100 pounds in weight, landed in the upper Back 
Bay of Biloxi. 

So much for the majestic ‘‘silver king.”’ Let me tell you 
of the beautiful speckled sea trout which glide through the 
waters of the islands, bays, inlets, bayous and lower rivers of 
the section throughout the year, only to fall prey to the 
artificial red-head plug or live shrimp lure. 

Whether you cast, still fish with live bait from.a row boat, 
or troll with an outboard motor, you will fall in: with the 
speckled trout. They run from one to five pounds in size. 
Light tackle is most suitable. This fish is the aristocrat of 
the Gulf Coast and is labeled ‘‘tenderloined trout”’ in the 
restaurants of New Orleans. Erroneously called ‘‘speckled 
trout’’ hereabouts, the true name of the species is “‘ weak- 
fish’? — but no angler on this coast would designate the 
fighting fool as ‘‘weak.’’ These fish go far upstream in brack- 
ish water. One often catches them from pine-clad banks ten 
miles in the woods. The silver squeteague or white trout, 
which appears in numbers, is a cousin of the speckled trout. 





Many members of the croaker family are permanent resi- 
dents of this region. Favorite of the tribe is the redfish, so 
called because of its color. It may be channel bass to you, if 
you fish on the Atlantic Coast. Distinguishable by its red- 
dish hue and the black spot near the tail, the redfish often 
reaches 50 pounds in weight. Its lair is the edge of bayous, 
bays and channel passes. Medium tackle is required. Shrimp 
and crabs are in order when seeking this fish, which is used 
in the ‘‘redfish courtebouillon”’ of native chefs. The small 
ones are called ‘‘rat reds.” 

Since I was first able to handle a line I have always felt 
kindly towards the sheepshead. This delicious fish, which is 
the chief bait stealer, frequents piles and old wrecks. It is 
fastidious and often goes high hat, refusing to take any kind 
of bait, although the usual lures are small crabs, fiddlers, 
shrimp and oysters. These fish range far on the Atlantic and 
Gulf Coasts and are welcomed by the angler who cannot 
afford to go out to sea and troll or who would rather get a 
row boat and stay in the bay. 

If you were to visit the Mississippi Gulf Coast in late 
spring, you might see a boat load of pine saplings heading 
out to sea beyond the regions of piers. May ushers in black- 
fish time. Known as tripletail and by various names else- 
where, this fish is a shade-seeker and lies in the shadow of 
the poles. I have seen ten- and fifteen-pound specimens 
caught offshore by cutting off the motor and moving up 
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quietly to the stakes. The rod or cane pole was swung ahead 
with a whole shrimp on the hook. The fighting blackfish 
lives up to its name. Shade is not the only reason why it lies 
close to the surface in the shadow of the pole, but because 
the stakes attract barnacles, small crabs, fish and other 
marine creatures. 

One of the outstanding voracious fish in these waters is 
the bluefish, generally caught by trolling off bars and along 
outlying islands. It will strike a spoon almost as large as 
itself. The bluefish is true blue and one gets plenty of fight 
from him on light and medium tackle and spoons. 

Surf casting at these islands has its reward in the summer 
and early fall months. A plentiful game fish is the bone or 
lady fish. Some down here declare that they are baby tarpon 
because of their fighting and jumping ability. At this period 
of the year, one can always catch bone fish off the islands. 
They appear in great, continuous schools and will strike 
both artificial and dead bait. In size, it runs from one tofour 

(Continued on page 98) 


Left, a catch of Gulf game fish made off Deer Island. Those on the end are 
jackfish (cavalla), the three large ones in the middle are redfish (channel 
bass), and the three smaller ones are blackfish, or tripletails. Above, a 4,000- 
pound manta, about twenty feet across, on the surface. Below, A. O. 
Bourdon with two tarpon which were caught within an hour at Biloxi 
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This interesting craft was designed for Alfred H. Fuller, of Hartford, Conn., by Nelson, Reid & 
Almen, Inc., of New York, and built by Mystic Shipyard, Inc., of West Mystic, Conn. She is 47' 0” 
in length over all, 12’ 6’’ extreme beam and 3’ 6” draft. Double planked with white cedar and 
Honduras mahogany, she has teak deck and deck trim. She is driven by a pair of 6-cylinder NRA 
Superior Diesel engines of 100 hp. each, fitted with reduction gears. Her speed is 14 m.p.h. and 
her fuel capacity unusually large. The forward stateroom, left, is finished in butternut, and the 
main cabin, right, in oak. The deck-house, bottom left, is roomy. The yacht’s home port is Miami. 





M. Kosenfeld 
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“Breeze,” a 35-foot auxiliary ketch, made a comfortable home for a winter spent in the Bahamas 


SHIPSHAPE BELOW—SOUTHWARD HO! 


By 


GERMAINE KELLERMAN 


éc 


RUISING in a small boat is not a rose without 
thorns!’’ Such was my answer to our friends’ 
repeated question: “‘ How did you likeit?” My 
husband and I had just returned from a first 
cruise to the Bahamas on our thirty-five foot 
over all ketch. 

Having previously done four months in the schooner 
Morrissey, down the Labrador coast, with Capt. Bob Bart- 
lett, I thought myself used to the sea. But cruising in one's 
own small boat is something else again. It was quite an expe- 
rience, and I learned many points which should make my 
next trip smoother sailing. 

Perhaps the following notes may be of use to other cruisers 
of my sex, and also, perhaps, to men who, though keen ap- 
praisers of boats as such, are sometimes apt to undervalue 
the importance of life below decks. And it is usually the com- 
fort, or lack of it, below that makes living on a small yacht a 
pleasure or the opposite. 

When, late in November, we said good-bye to New York’s 
frozen waters, and at last set our course south, the Breeze 
looked like a doll house below. The tiny fringed drapes in the 
main cabin matched the green upholstered bunk cushions. 
Four large, square pillows of the same material gave a feeling 
of luxurious comfort. The Aladdin lamp, the radio and our 
favorite books, securely guarded on the red mahogany 
shelves, completed the ‘‘homey”’ atmosphere of this cabin. 

The stateroom was a delight to the eye with its diminutive 
brown chintz curtains, edged with white pompons, and the 





brown and white candlewick spreads on the bunks! A rough 
brown cushion, fitted over the battery box, made that neces- 
sary but somewhat bulky equipment look like a comfortable 
seat. A brand new chronometer and the master compass, im- 
posingly set alongside each other on the little dresser, told of 
our hopes of deep sea cruising. The floors of both cabins 
were covered with a soft, brown carpet, which I had, with in- 
finite trouble, cut, fitted and edged. 

Experience soon taught us what, among these comforts, 
was practical and what was not. We had not gone a hundred 
miles down the Jersey coast when I realized how impossible 
carpets are in a small sailing yacht. If they do not get 
drenched by the seas which either pour or trickle down from 
the deck, then oilskins and rubber boots will make pools that 
soak in and, before long, mould appears. Moreover, we found 
that it is much easier to keep the cabins clean by swabbing 
the bare floor. 

We anchored the Aladdin lamp on the chest of drawers in 
the main cabin. This lamp burns kerosene and needs no 
pressure or pumping. The white “satin” glass shade which, 
in turn, was made fast to the lamp, diffused and softened the 
light without robbing it of its power, so that we could read or 
write in any place in the cabin. A hole was bored through 
the roof directly over the lamp, with an anti-draught top to 
carry off the excess heat from the light. 

The lamp proved very satisfactory and indispensable when 
the batteries were low. I cannot insist too strongly on the 
importance of having a cheerful, good lamp on board. Eve- 





ning hours after supper, comfortably spent reading, writing 
or chatting in a well illuminated cabin, greatly add to the 
pleasure of a cruise. It was well that we thought of taking 
along extra chimneys and incandescent mantles, as some 
breakage on a boat is always to be expected. We also had 
two very shippy little brass lamps in gimbals, which hung on 
the walls of the stateroom and galley. These lamps were as 


useless as they were decorative . . 
kept scrupulously clean. 

Our radio was a blessing. It kept us in touch with the 
world (one has to know what wars are going on better to ap- 
preciate the remote quietude of a Bahaman cruise), and it 
gave us the Greenwich time every day to check the chronome- 
ter. It was hooked up to an extra battery so as not to run 
down the engine starting battery. 

Our leak (since, of course, all cabins have to leak) turned 
out to be in the stateroom, right over the starboard bunk! 
We fixed it by forcing ‘‘staytite’’ compound from inside into 
all possible cracks. However, the pretty candlewick covers 
were ruined. Later, I came to the conclusion that, in order to 
avoid the unpleasantness of a wet bed, the bunk spreads in 
the stateroom should be made of a waterproof material. 
Ports often happen to be open when an extra large sea breaks 
aboard or if a tropical shower suddenly pours in while you 
are ashore, busy on deck or asleep at night. 

If I should again have cushions upholstered for the main 
cabin bunks, the material-covered buttons used for the tick- 
ing would be made of wood and not of iron as, by the end of 
the season, the iron buttons rust and tear the surrounding 
material, leaving quantities of holes in the cushions, which 
look like so many cigarette burns. 

The curtains over the ports proved very useful, if only 
when drawn for privacy while at docks or anchored in a busy 
harbor. 

A well equipped and arranged medicine cabinet is a neces- 
sity on a long cruise. We had one built, with many compart- 
ments to suit our needs, in the toilet room. The top, which 
came shoulder high, was used as a small dresser. The cabinet 
was built in three sections, each having a door; one section 


. provided they were 


At anchor under the lee of a Bahaman key. 





for toilet preparations and the other two for the medical de- 
partment, with the necessary bottles and packages properly 
classified, so that adhesive tape, iodine or aspirin could be 
found in a hurry. In the Out-Islands of the Bahamas, the na- 
tives are very short of common drugs and yachtsmen are often 
called upon to relieve a toothache, a cold or a tummyache. 

Since everyone must do his bit on a small boat, I blindly 
accepted my nomination to the rank of ‘galley slave.” It 
would be fun, I thought, fussing about in this miniature kitch- 
en, where everything had its own niche. Ignorance, some- 
times, is bliss! For the good of my soul I stuck to the job! 

Before I had been a month cooking at sea I had come to 
respect with awe the irrefutable law of gravity. There wasn’t 
a handle left on the china cups; worse than that, there was 
hardly any china left! When we reached Norfolk, Va., we re- 
placed the plates, glasses and cups with beetleware. This 
composition is practically indestructible and can be had in 
various cheerful and decorative colors. We found a set of 
lovely cocktail glasses, a tray, pitchers and dishes in pewter. 
We selected chromium plated coffee and teapots and re- 
placed the silverware by forks and spoons of this metal. 
Pewter, stainless steel and chromium do not corrode at sea, 
whereas other metals demand constant care, particularly 
aluminum which becomes pitted by salt air. Stainless steel 
and Monel metal are in order in the galley around the sink 
and other places. Most modern yachts are fitted out this way. 

My worst enemy was the cooking stove which had to be 
kept going for heat all the way down to northern Florida. In 
cold weather, it is the galley slave’s duty to feed the crew on 
deck, between meals, with hot soup, coffee, tea or chocolate. 
Rough or smooth, the fire must be kept going at all costs, and 
the kettle always boiling. When it is cold and wet on deck, 
the warm galley is, to the man who has just done his trick at 
the wheel, like an oasis in a frozen desert. 

Back draughts from ‘‘ Charlie Noble” sometimes filled the 
galley with heavy smoke and put the fire out. The remedy to 
this is to place a wind-breaker in front of the chimney on 
deck until the squall is over or the wind shifts direction. 
Also, I did not know that the ash dust from most briquettes 















would cover everything in the galley, including myself, 
with a greasy and indelible black soot. As soon as I could 
get coal and charcoals, I gave our briquettes to a col- 
ored man on shore to whose complexion it would make no 
difference. 

Our cast iron cookstove got horribly rusty. Everyone 
agreed that it could not be helped. Then I made the lucky 
find of a glossy black paint called ‘‘Sapolin:.” This paint 
withstands the heat everywhere except actually on top of the 
stove. But the best solution of the stove problem for cleanli- 
ness and neat appearance is to get the enameled variety 
with a stainless steel chimney pipe. 

In warm weather, I used a kerosene stove of the pressure 
type, primed with alcohol. When the going was rough, we 
found it difficult to prime the stove, as the alcohol would 
spill out of the priming cup. To obviate this trouble, I sug- 
gest packing the priming cup with loose asbestos wicking. 
Solidified alcohol may not work so well as it is likely to leave 
a residue. 

Kerosene is cheap and easy to obtain everywhere. It is not 
easily inflammable, but it is too quick for simmering as, 
when the flame is turned low on a kerosene pressure burner, 
it ceases to vaporize properly. To avoid this, I used an iron 
plate over the flame and under the pan to reduce and diffuse 
the heat. I also found this arrangement convenient for mak- 
ing toast in the camp-fire broiler, although so-called ‘‘ gas”’ 
toasters can be bought which go right over the flame. 

We had a one-burner Primus stove, which also burned 
kerosene, with a new reflector designed for heating cabins 
and other small areas. This was very comforting on cool 
mornings, but one must not forget that the open flame does 
consume a certain amount of oxygen. . 

Keeping food on an extended cruise and in warm waters 
has its problems. For staple groceries, we gathered screw top 
jars and cans and transferred everything into them. Card- 
board containers soften and come apart in the salty air and 
besides, on rough days, all would roll in the closets and spill, 
unless tightly closed. Crackers must be kept in tins lined 
with several layers of wax paper and placed, as far as possi- 
ble, near the engine or stove to prevent mould. Bread cannot 
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Going south in the 
fall one needs heavy 
clothing until Florida 
is reached 


Bahama crawfish. 
Below, crossing the 
banks under power 
with a native Baha- 
man pilot aboard 
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The islands are a paradise for those fond of fish as a food, freshly caught 


be preserved more than a few days unless it is toasted or al- 


‘lowed to dry out in the sun. 


The only salt practical on board is the Shaker salt. It can 
be left in its box provided it is not put away in a closet. It 
must be left on an open shelf as, indeed, must any other card- 
board food packages. 

We heard, before crossing over to the Bahamas, that milk 
was very expensive in those islands, so we ordered a large 
quantity of evaporated milk. As our food shelves were rather 
filled with other stores, we thought it convenient to stow the 
cans of milk in the bilge, which is exceptionally dry on the 
Breeze. But no bilge ever remains quite dry and, three 
months later, when we came to the bottom cans which were 
packed there, we found them rusted. In many cases the rust 
had gone through the thin sheet of tin, making it porous, 
with the result that much of the milk was spoiled. Often this 
condition was discovered only after the bad milk had ruined 
a good cup of coffee. 

Our ice box was of the ordinary yacht type; that is to say, 
it opened on top and had no separate compartment for the 
food, which got piled up on top of the ice. This has many dis- 
advantages: one has to take everything out of the box to 
put in more ice, and the box is usually deep and difficult to 
clean. Once, in an effort to reach the bottom, I fell in head 
first and had quite a time getting out. But the worst thing 
about it is that, with the rolling of the boat and the melting 
of the ice, the food slides down to the bottom and into the ice 


water, for although this be drained out from time to time by -- 


a tap at the bottom, it is impossible to keep the box con- 
stantly dry. I actually have seen ice boxes in which the outlet 
had been bored one inch above the bottom, so that the water 
could never drain out. It had to be bailed and sponged out! 

On our next boat, I shall have an ice box of the regular 
house type, with a separate place alongside the food for the 
ice, and a hatch over it to allow loading the ice from deck. If 
the door of the food compartment is fore and aft, guards can 
be arranged to prevent the contents from sliding out when 
opened. Preferably, though, the ice box should be placed 
with its door athwartships so that the food cannot roll out. 

In the Bahamas we Weic sometimes obliged to do without 
ice. I found this quite possible, in spite of the warm weather, 


first by cooking only as much as needed each day, and then 
by preserving left-over food by bringing it to a boil or 
slightly steaming or baking it each day. The same result is 
obtained by dehydrating the meat through slight broiling 
over the flame. 

Smoked meat and smoked fish keep best, but fresh meat 
and fish can be kept a long time by salting them. The fish is 
cut open and cleaned, then sliced and lacerated by many 
slanting cuts. Salt is rubbed into the cuts and over the body. 
Then the piece is hung in the rigging and allowed to dry in 
the sun and wind. When needed, the piece is soaked over- 
night in salt water (the theory being that salt draws salt) and, 
in the morning, the food is as good as fresh. 

Fresh fruit and vegetables will keep longer if perfectly dry. 
Fruit should be kept wrapped in tissue or any kind of paper 
and placed on an open shelf, taking care that it does not 
touch anything else. Grapes hung from the ceiling will not 
spoil, but dry up like raisins, if left hanging too long. Ba- 
nanas on a stem should also hang. The less delicate fruit and 
vegetables will keep on deck in a box made of open slats, 
well ventilated underneath, but carefully protected from 
rain and spray. 

Garbage paper bags are most practical on board ship. Spe- 
cial bags can be bought for the purpose, or grocery bags kept. 
It is best to toss the bag overboard as soon as used, as one of 
the great problems while cruising south is to keep the boat. 
free of insects. Food should never be left exposed. Crumbs 
must always be picked up, and great care should be taken 
not to spill any supplies, especially sugar, under the planking 
or into recesses which cannot be thoroughly cleaned. Some- 
times, in spite of all these precautions, roaches get aboard, so 
favorable is the southern climate to these insects. Flies and 
mosquitoes can be guarded against by the use of fine screens, 
especially if they are painted with a repellent liquid such as 
Sandfly Stayaway made by the Tropical Insecticide Co., 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla., but roaches are a great deal more dif- 
ficult to avoid. They are brought on board in grocery boxes 
or climb on the boat while at docks or tied alongside other 
boats. However, knowing this, one may take the precaution 
of unloading groceries on shore and carefully examining each 

(Continued on page 104) 
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FROM PORT HURON 
TO MACKINAC ISLAND 


“Evening Star” and “Quartermore” 


- Win Lake Huron Race in Easy Going 
oy 


WALTER X. BRENNAN 








Industrial Pictures, loc. 


FINE boat sailed by a resourceful skipper won the 
Lake Huron race to Mackinac Island this year in 
one of the most satisfactory of the fourteen annual 
races that the Bayview Yacht Club, of Detroit, has ever 
staged. A fine fleet of 28 boats started, the management of 
the event was perfect, and the weather gave plenty of variety. 
The winner of the Racing-Cruising Division, one of the 
smartest fleets ever gotten together on the Great Lakes, was 
Fred S. Ford’s 54-foot yawl Evening Star from the board of 
John G. Alden and built by Herreshoff a year ago. The vic- 
tory, which was a clean cut one, proved a great satisfaction 
to the owner, the designer (who was a member of the crew) 
and to everyone connected with the event, because the boat 
was not designed particularly for racing. She just turned out 
to be surprisingly good. 
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“Evening Star,” a 54-foot 
yawl from designs by John G. 
Alden, was the first to finish 
and won the Port Huron- 
Mackinac Race 


Fred S. Ford at the wheel of 

his ‘Evening Star,” leading 

“Royono,” owned by his 
brother, John B. Ford, Jr. 


Also, the owner, although he has owned many boats and 
has sailed in several Mackinac races, is not an ardent racing 
man. He went along largely on the suggestion of his wife 
who thought that, as he is a director of the Bayview Y.C., 
he should lend his support to the club’s big event. The boat 
had made a fair showing three weeks before in the Mills 
Race on Lake Erie, which served as a shakedown for the 
crew. It was the only event in which she has ever sailed. 

The race got under way at the lower end of Lake Huron 
at 2:00 p.m., Saturday, July 16th, with a 10- to 12-mile 
wind from the southwest. Evening Star went into the lead at 
once and smoked along up the Michigan shore for eight 
hours with the log reading from 8 to 11 miles. Late in the 
afternoon the barometer began to fall and light air and rain 
set in near midnight. 
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The fleet stayed well bunched reaching along through the 
early part of the race, with Evening Star constantly adding 
to her lead. With the change in conditions, those astern be- 
gan to gamble on where the squall would strike. Royono III, 
a 52-foot yawl, built by Pouliot this spring for John B. Ford, 
Jr. (a brother of the winner), had worked up to a good posi- 
tion but in the Saturday night disturbance found herself in 
the middle of the lake, practically becalmed, while French 
Boy, the former Spindrift, a N.Y.Y.C. ‘‘32,” getting the 
full benefit of the wind, romped along to work out a thrze- 
mile lead and went up into second place. Josephine II had 
headed for the open lake and, although she found better 
going than Royono, paid for it later at Thunder Bay where 
the yachts inshore had good going and those farther out were 
left flat. 

As the barometer climbed, the wind hauled to the north- 
east and finally to east to bring speeds back up to 7 and 8 
miles during Sunday. The wind finally went all of the way 
around, through south, for most of the boats; but Evening 
Star, ahead of the disturbance, was able to swing to the west- 
ward as the Michigan shore falls away, just before a shift of 
wind headed the others. 

Sunday night was said by everyone in the race to be one 
of the finest nights they had ever spent on Lake Huron. 
With the wind from various southerly points, a clear sky 
and a brilliant sunrise the next morning, it brought com- 
ments from all. Shortly after midnight Monday morning, 
off Presque Isle where the course swings definitely to the 
west and the finish line, Evening Star was three hours ahead 
of her nearest competitor. 

Entering the Straits late Monday morning, French Boy 
made a bold bid to make up the distance by sailing a dif- 
ferent course from the one Evening Star was on. This proved 
advantageous and she nearly wiped out the hour difference 
in corrected time. On actual time she was 2 hours, 20 min- 
utes astern of Evening Star, but only 154% minutes behind 
when allowances were figured. 

Royono and Kittyhawk, formerly Actaea, a yacht from the 
coast, finished together shortly after seven o’clock Monday 
evening, over four hours behind Evening Star. As they ar- 
rived in the Straits, Royono had a slight advantage but in 
the beat up to the finish line she was headed, and Kittyhawk 
slipped by her to cross the line 7 minutes 33 seconds ahead. 
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Eleven boats competed in the Racing-Cruising Division, 
practically all of them new boats, recent additions to local 
fleets or boats which had been rerigged and recanvased for 
the event. 

Something of a surprise was the winning of the Cruising 
Division race by Gordon Mendelssohn’s Quartermore, a 
Week-Ender, from designs by Sparkman & Stephens. ‘Al- 
though she finished nearly two hours after T. B. Farnsworth’s 
ketch Chantey, she won handily with a time allowance of 

(Continued on page 101) 











































“French Boy,” the former 
N.Y.Y.C. “32” “Spindrift,” 
now owned by John H. 
French, finished and placed 





second on corrected time 


Taking down the running 
lights on Frank Beck’s ‘‘Host- 
ess Il” after sunrise 
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A THOUSAND TIMES NO! 


In an Exclusive Interview Spun Yarn Tells Why Sails Must Not 
Be Restricted in Ocean Racing —Ulterior Purpose Suspected 


By ALFRED F. LOOMIS 


URING the summer, when income keeps a leg of 
the course behind outgo, I frugally spend my 
‘time in the free library browsing around with 
the other old goats on pulps, smooths, and 
high-class reviews. Among the smooths I came 
across a well-thumbed copy of August 
YACHTING and turned quite by chance to the page entitled 
“Under -the Lee of the Longboat.” The letterpress of this 
page was all but illegible, but among the “‘Oh yeahs?”’ and 
other derogatory epithets which vandals had scribbled 
across it I deciphered a paragraph which caught my imme- 
diate attention. In this paragraph Spun Yarn had written 
that he expected to be interviewed on the subject of sail 
limitations for ocean racers. 

“Who,” I asked (and I distinctly remember that I didn’t 
say ‘“‘Whom”’) ‘‘is better qualified to interview Spun Yarn 
on this highly controversial subject than myself?” (I also 
remember quite clearly that I employed the word ‘‘myself,”’ 
as I always do when unsure whether to say “I” or “‘me.’’) 

Having put the question it was but the work of a moment 
to leave the library and take steamer, plane and train to 
‘Spun Yarn’s summer retreat down on Long Island, where I 
found the old recluse in his gymnasium undergoing his 
mental calisthenics. These original exercises keep him 
trained to spring to the illogical or farcical side of any phase 
of yachting that may come up for general discussion. If 
caught unawares he is liable to answer a question in a reason- 
able manner, as he discovered one time to his sorrow when a 
friend asked if he (the friend) could buy him (Spun Yarn) a 
drink. Being unprepared, Spun Yarn answered ‘‘No,”’ and 
has regretted it ever since. It is for emergencies of this sort as 
well as for adventures in the field of abstract dialectics that 
Spun Yarn daily does his mental gymnastics. 

The old reprobate was shouting ‘‘ Absolutely!’”’ at the top 
of his voice — I don’t know what cock-eyed question he had 
previously asked himself — until he caught sight of me. 
Then he exclaimed, ‘‘No, no, a thousand times no!” 

There is a telepathic, not to say psychopathic, bond be- 
tween us, and I said, ‘‘I certainly am surprised, Spun Yarn, 
to find that you do not consider the new Cruising Club rule 
for the design of ocean cruisers and racers an unqualified 
success. Everybody connected with the formulation of the 
rule gives it A plus.” 

Spun Yarn advanced to greet me. ‘‘It’s only news,” said 
he, semi-sententiously, ‘‘when a father bites his own child. 
By the way, Alfalfa, there’s unsweetened lime juice in that 
pitcher and you can spike your rum with it if you’re too far 
over on the alkaline side.”’ 

These formalities having been attended to, Spun Yarn 
led me to a corner of his gym which he has set aside for an 
office, having furnished it with a desk and two chairs en- 
closed in panels of non-shatterable glass, masks, foils, sa- 
bers, duelling pistols, and a bullet-proof vest. The one-way 
telephone on a corner of his desk which he uses exclusively 
for calling up the Editor of Yacutine to demand a raise in 
pay seemed to be in working order, but I noticed that he had 
cut the wires of the other phone over which the Editor had 
formerly informed him once a month that he was fired for 
biting the hand that feeds him. 





“Here,” continued Spun Yarn, motioning me to a 
straight-backed chair as he himself sank into an upholstered 
one, ‘‘is where I seclude myself from my clamorous public.” 

“Sorry you have put yourself to so much expense on my 
account,’ I murmured, looking around. “By the way, what 
do you do with that bunch of paper posies that I see hanging 
from the wall?” 

Spun Yarn turned his turkey neck and glanced over his 
shoulder. ‘‘Oh, that,” he declared — and I noted that a 
salmon-colored flush of embarrassment suffused his pock- 
marked cheek. ‘‘ Months when I have something controver- 
sial in the ‘Longboat’ somebody always writes in that it has 
been brought to his attention that I’m an old buzzard. 
Other months when there’s nothing controversial some other 
body lets me know anonymously that I’m a flat tire. So to 
stimulate my self-respect I’ve fixed up a boomerang bouquet 
that I throw whenever I sit down to write.” 

The old dotard seemed so close to the verge of self-pity 
that I snapped him out of it with a direct question having to 
do with the practicability of the Cruising Club rule for ocean 
racers. 

‘The answer is ‘No,’”’ he exclaimed, going back to his 
original contention. ‘‘The measurement rule is so compli- 
cated that only its perpetrators and Einstein can understand 
it — and he’s too busy. Its purposes are two: One, to prevent 
the participation in ocean races of unwholesome types, and 
two, to achieve some parity between large and small yachts 
so that on corrected time all will have an equal chance of 
winning.” 

“There are some people,” said I, thinking that I was tak- 
ing a few words out of Spun Yarn’s mouth, ‘‘who contend 
that the modern ocean racer is anything but wholesome. In 
fact, they characterize it as dangerously unseaworthy.”’ 

To my surprise the old codger snorted, ‘‘ Let ’em rave! 
Who’d want to go to sea in a small boat that stands on her 
bottom and does nothing else but?” 

‘It isn’t so much the design,” I declared, ‘‘as the lightness 
of their construction.”’ 

‘Well, you may have something there,” he admitted. 
“But what makes me laugh is the fact that with all their 
calculations — additions, subtractions, premiums and pen- 
alties — they don’t alter the result of the race one iota.” 

“How much is an iota?” I asked. 

‘‘A damned sight less than an IOU,” declared Spun Yarn, 
waving my interruption aside. “Now I’ve got a list here 
showing the corrected order of the first seven boats in the 
large class in the recent Bermuda Race. They were also the 
first seven to finish, and that’s sumpin in a class that started 
twenty-two strong.” 

“‘Well,” I argued, ‘‘we had big-boat weather, and you’d 
expect the first few finishers to save their time on the little 
fellows.” 

““Yes,”’ he agreed, “‘but speaking of the little fellows, you 
might notice that Avanti, which rated near the bottom of 
Class A, was only a couple of hours behind the big ones when 
she arrived. If you concentrate on what she and her practi- 
cally sister hull Blitzen, in Class B, did to a majority of the 
Class A competitors you’d call it a small-boat race. Anyway, 
here s the actual and corrected order of finish in Class A.” 
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Spun Yarn handed me a paper on which he had copied the 
official standings. It read as follows: 


Actual Corrected 
Yacht Finish Order 
Baruna 1 1 
Avanti 4 2 
Edlu II 2 3 
Mandoo II 4 4 
Escapade 3 5 
Actaea 6 6 
Windigo 5 7 


“So what?” I asked, having noted nothing startling except 
that the first, fourth, and sixth yachts finished and placed in 
that order. 

‘‘ Just this,” exclaimed Spun Yarn, handing me another 
slip of paper. ‘‘If you forget all about premiums, penalties, 
and such tripe, and rate those boats like this: first according 
to their over all lengths, second according to their water line 
lengths, and third according to the mean of the two, you get 
these results: 


Rated to 
Rated to Rated to Mean of 
Official O.A. W.L. O0.A. and W.L. 

Yacht Order Length Length Lengths 
Baruna 1 2 1 1 
Avanti 2 1 3 2 
Edlu II 3 3 2 3 
Mandoo II 4 5 6 5 
Escapade 5 7 7 6 
Actaea 6 4 4 4 
Windigo 7 6 5 7 


I studied the sheet for some minutes, noting how remark- 
ably little the results are changed under the unscientific 
methods of rating, until Spun Yarn declared, ‘“‘I don’t know 
how those figures affect your weak mentality, but they indi- 
cate very clearly to me that all these abracadabras to find 
the perfect rating rule are so much hogwash.” 

‘““You’ve got the cart before the horse,” I told him, disre- 
garding his vulgar metaphor. ‘“‘The rule has developed 
wholesome boats, and your juggling around with water line 
and over all lengths does no more than confirm the sanity of 
the rule. Why, you poor Paleozoic fish (I can be insulting 
when I set my mind to it), you haven’t given any considera- 
tion at all to sail area.”’ 

“Just the trap I hoped you’d fall into, you smart aleck,”’ 
said Spun Yarn. “‘The new rule, like all the preceding Ber- 
muda Race rules, measures only 85% of the fore triangle, and 
here you have Blitzen winning in Class B with a fore triangle 
that reaches from the bow damned near to the stern — 
especially after the boys have been winching that big guinny 
down till they’ve stretched it four feet at the foot. Don’t 
talk to me about measured fore triangles. There ain’t no 
such animal.” 

The old man had caught me aback, but in a moment I 
filled away on the same tack, exclaiming, ‘‘That’s all right 
too. If designers are clever enough to hang a lot of rags on a 
boat that she doesn’t have to pay for, why that’s Progress 
with a capital P.”’ 

““Whaddayuh mean doesn’t have to pay for?” yowled 
Spun Yarn, pawing the air. ‘‘ Did you ever see what it costs 
to fill the sail bins of one of these babies for an ocean race? 
Wow!” 

“All right, all right, if you want to twist my words and 
change the subject, I suppose you’re in favor of restricting 
the size of guinnies and limiting the number that a boat can 
carry?” 

‘“‘T’m against restrictions on any score,’”’ shouted the old 
man. ‘‘In ’32 they restricted gaff-rigged schooners to one 
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topsail on the score of economy. Pfui! Now they’ve barred 
quads on the basis of the danger caused by the upper sheet to 
men sitting in the cockpit. What are they sitting in the cock- 
pit for? Can’t they work on deck, or if they’re too sick for 
that can’t they go below? Why, the next thing you know 
they’ll measure 115% of the fore triangle in order to force 
down the size of guinnies and when that doesn’t work they'll 
limit the length along the foot to something like one and a 
half times the base of the fore triangle.”’ 

“Ts that all you had in mind when you advertised for an 
interviewer?” I asked, rising to my feet. 

“No,” said Spun Yarn, seizing the lapels of my coat. 
‘* After that the smart designers will come out with a cutter 
that steps her mast two-thirds of the way aft, and we’ll have 
guinnies that reach from bow to stern. Only they won’t call 
them guinnies. They’ll be working jibs, and anything that 
has less than twice the area of the mainsail will be a spitfire 
jib. In other words, you can transmogrify the rules as you 
will, but the smartest designers will outwit you still.” 

He released his hold. ‘“‘That’s all,’”’ said he. ‘Run along 
now and write your article, and I’ll bet a dollar YacuTine 
won’t take it. At least, they always reject any idea of mine 
that’s worth anything.” 

But I wasn’t to be thrown off like an old shoe and took 
advantage of my opportunity to settle an account with him. 
“Look here,”’ I said, “‘I charge you with rank inconsistency. 
You bellyache because courageous young men put to sea 
without proper equipment, and yet you encourage the use of 
man-killing quads and guinnies. What about it?” 

Spun Yarn grunted scornfully. “It’s one thing,”’ said he, 
“for inexperienced men to risk their lives and the reputation 
of all yachtsmen by starting for somewhere and finishing 
next to nowhere in craft that would give good sailors the St. 
Vitus dance to look at; and it’s an entirely different matter 
for experts to race in well-found yachts under sails that con- 
servative people consider dangerous. In ocean racing today 
there are hundreds of men who know the risks and success- 
fully take the chances of keeping a racing machine under 
control — and they never would have acquired their expe- 
rience and competence if a dictatorial authority (a Sport- 
fuehrer, say) had prohibited the new, efficient sails.” 

“But,” I declared, ‘‘the experience of the last two Ber- 
muda Races shows that the strain of carrying guinnies in a 
rough sea and a breeze of wind is too great. Shrouds, stays, 
and halliards pop and the first thing you know a mast will 
buckle and there’ll be loss of life.” 

“The experience shows nothing of the kind,” cried Spun 
Yarn, vehemently. ‘‘What it actually shows is that racing 
yachts have been rigged too lightly for the loads they carry. 
Give them heavier shrouds, bobstays, chainplates, deck fit- 
tings and the like and the spars will stay in till the lid of 
hell blows off. There’s been a lot of bellyaching, if you want 
to call it that, about the size of Blitzen’s enormous guinny, 
but if you have noticed how heavily she is rigged you will © 
appreciate why she is able to carry the load.”’ 

I began to give way, protesting, ‘‘The experts say that 
you must cut down wind resistance if you want to go places. 
The impulse to win is a powerful factor in any race, and 
that’s why masts, booms, and standing rigging are scaled 
down below the limit of safety — and always will be unless 
you set arbitrary limits.” 

‘‘ Applesauce,” barked Spun Yarn. ‘‘I’ve noticed that the 
wind generally blows in an ocean race and that that’s when 
the good yachts go places. Rig ’em an eighth or a quarter of 
an inch heavier all around and they won’t slow down an 
inch an hour. In light going the extra area of a whopping big 
guinny will more than compensate for the increased wind 
resistance of proper rigging. But if the conservatives limit 

(Continued on page 104) 
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“TRADE WIND” — a5 


A 1938 Motor-Sailer 








Planned for deep water voyages, “Trade Wind” carries fuel 


enough to make the passage from the Panama Canal to Los 
Angeles without a stop. She is 62’ 0” in length over all, 55’ 
11” Lw.l.,.16’ O” beam and 5’ 9” draft. Planking and deck are 
of teak, interior finish of butternut and American walnut. Two 
Cummins Diesels of 100 hp. each, fitted with 3:1 reduction 
gear, give a speed of 12.2 m.p.h. She has a 5 kw. Hercules 
Diesel generator, an auxiliary generator belted to a main 
engine, Bludworth direction finder and Bendix-Holmes auto- 
matic steering gear. 





“Trade Wind” was designed by John G. Alden 
and built by Robert Jacob, Inc., of City Island, 
N. Y., for W. L. Gilmore, of Meadville, Pa. 


M. Rosenfeld 





LARCHMONT’S FORTIETH RACE WEEK 


Two Records Set—One Gratifying, the Other Not 


M. Rosenfeld Photos 


By ROBERT N. BAVIER, JR. 


N JULY 16th the Larchmont Yacht Club opened 
its fortieth annual Race Week, one of the impor- 
tant yachting events of the season to those who do 

their sailing south and west of Cape Cod. This year Race 
Week set two records, one for a new high number of start- 
ers, and an unofficial one for the worst weather ever experi- 
enced in the history of the famous event. On the first Sat- 
urday of the week no less than 368 boats crossed the start- 
ing line, six more than last year’s record, and the largest 
fleet of boats ever to gather for a race on Long Island Sound. 

A record like this is enjoyed by everyone, but the unprec- 
edented bad weather not only dampened the enthusiasm, 
but everything else connected with the boats or persons of 
the yachtsmen. On five of the six days there was rain, and 
on only one day was there a good racing breeze which held 
true throughout the afternoon, without petering out or 
shifting all around the compass before the finish. 

In spite of this bad fortune, there was the usual keen 
racing, and judging by past records most of the winning 
skippers gained their victories through good sailing, and 
not because of the fluky breezes. 


» s The Twelve-Metres are enjoying the keenest sort of rac- 


ing this year, and put on one of the best shows of the week 

with the closest competition of any class, each one of the 

five entrants winning at least one of the six races. Alfred 

Loomis’ Northern Light was disqualified in the first race, but 

came through to win the series from F. T. Bedford’s Nyala, 
(Continued on page 100) 


Week-Enders rounding the mark. Drake H. Sparkman’s 
“* Southerly” was the series winner, taking every race but one 











Left, it rained every day but one of 

Larchmont Race Week. Here are a 

few of the fleet finishing in the 
worst downpour of the last day 


Above, the juniors were out in 

force during Race Week, sailing the 

smaller types of boat and scrapping 
as earnestly as did their elders 


Below, the Six-Metre ‘‘Fun,”’ owned 
and sailed by Briggs Cunningham, 
worked out a one-point victory over 


George Nichols’ new “Goose” 


In the Stars, ‘Stan’ Ogilvy cleaned up with his 
“Jay” without using the new gadgets with which 
some of his competitors have been experimenting 


Left, the new ‘“‘Northern Light,” owned by Alfred 
L. Loomis, won the series in the Twelve-Metre 
Class despite a disqualification on the first day 


Below, H. M. Scott, Jr.’s ““Dawnell” won in the 
Coastwise Cruiser Class. She also captured the 
“Yachting” Trophy in the Bayside-Block Island Race 


Left, Frank Campbell's ‘‘Rascal’’ won top honors 
in the International One-Designs by a wide margin 
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Below, Harry E. Noyes’ 
Eight-Metre ‘‘Gypsy” took 
third place in the class, 
only six points behind the 
leader of the class 


Lower right, competition 
was keen in the M-B Class 
and honors were fairly well 
divided among the leaders 


Arthur Griffin 
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Right, the ‘Eights’ staged some excellent rac- 
ing, Edmund Gabriel’s ‘‘Marbett” (No. 25) 
scoring a total of 48 points. To windward of her 
are ““Cockade” (No. 11), ‘“‘Armida” (17) and 
“Thisbe” (9). “Venture” finished second 


Left, John S. Lawrence’s ‘‘Moose” leading 
J. T. Connolly’s “Valiant’”’ in the Thirty-Square- 
Metre Class. ““Moose’”’ was awarded the Leon- 
ard Munn Fowle Memorial Trophy for her 
outstanding performance of the week 


Below, Class R gets away to a good start. 
Charles G. Moody’s ‘‘Mary” cleaned up in 
this class during Race Week 


Photos by Leslie R. Jones 















Leslie R. Jones 


MARBLEHEAD RACE WEEK 


LEONARD M. FOWLE 


blehead Race Week to find eight days of weather the 

equal of the wretched conditions experienced this season. 
On August 12th, there was a 30- to 35-knot northwester pip- 
ing out of Salem Bay but, on the seven other days, fickle 
zephyrs prevailed and frequent thundersqualls served only to 
drench the crews and make wind hunting the more baffling. 

There were few records for starters this season. Coming 
48 hours after the new Quincy Bay Race Week, the num- 
ber of craft, particularly in the small classes, making the 
pilgrimage to the North Shore was sharply reduced. The 
Boston Yacht Club started 34 cruising craft in its Lightship 
Race on Sunday, August 7th, and on the following Wednes- 
day 415 craft turned out for its annual open regatta. 

The Eastern series opened the week and saw two days of 
light easterly airs and a third of just as unsatisfactory south- 
erly breezes. On each day there were thundersqualls all 
around, but none brought anything in the way of a real 
breeze, just an occasional downpour which either killed what 
wind there was or sent it swinging ’round the compass. Yet, 
in spite of this weather, the Eastern started fleets of 380, 
376, and 383 for a total of 1139, only 32 craft less than in the 
record-breaking year of 1937. 


l’ WOULD take a long search through the annals of Mar- 


The Boston and Pleon Yacht Clubs had a little better luck 


with their single day regattas. For the Boston ocean race, 
on August 7th, there was a light but fairly true south- 
westerly air which sent the boats around the course in fairly 
fast time. The same afternoon, the Pleon, for its Junior 
Regatta, had similar conditions for most of the race. 


The Boston Yacht Club drew as beautiful a day as could 
be asked. There were fair skies, no squalls, and a nice south- 
east wind when the racers were sent away. From the point 
of view of good racing conditions, however, a shift in the 
direction of the breeze ruined the windward leg in almost 
all classes. This was the day 415 sail started. 

From there on, the weather went from bad to worse for 
the Corinthian’s benefit. Thursday dawned with rain and a 
piping southerly gale kicking up a nasty sea, but about noon 
the wind backed to north of east and died out rapidly. The 
result was a most unsatisfactory race, a battle against the 
time limit in a bad cross sea. 

The next day it blew from the northwest and, after long 
deliberation, the officials postponed the race for all small 
classes. Some 85 larger craft, nothing smaller than Stars, 
went out in the hard conditions and some came back 
disabled. 

The other classes were raced on Saturday morning ard 239 
competed to bring the second Corinthian race total to 324, 
and that afternoon, in another battle with fluky, shifting 
airs, the Corinthian concluded the week by starting 377 
craft in the last race. Altogether, that day, the Corinthian 
race committee timed 616 boats, 493 of them on the inside 
line, which kept things humming from 9.00 a.m. until sunset. 
The total for the week ran to 2755 craft. 

As can be imagined under such racing conditions, there 
were plenty of upsets and surprises during seven such days 
of trying conditions. At least a dozen boats gave outstanding 

(Continued on page 109) 














The schooner yacht ‘‘Jada” was designed and 
built by Stephens Brothers, of Stockton, Cal., 
for Delbert Axelson, of Los Angeles. She is 
56’ O” in length over all, 42’ 0” I.w.l., 13’ 6” 
beam and 8’ 314" draft. Her engine is a Gray 
6-71 with 2:1 reduction gear. 


Mrs. Hugh Anderson, of Atlantic City, N. J., 
owns this trim 40-footer built by the Adam 
Price Boat Yard, of Parkertown, N. J. The 
power plant is a pair of Buda-Lanova “Silver 
Crown” Diesels, Model 6-LDM-468. The 


yacht is a combination cruiser and fisherman. 
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Below, ‘Sea Elf,” a 32-footer, is owned by R. L. Burke, Vice President of the Sun Ship- 
building Co., of Chester, Pa. She was designed and built by the Vinyard Ship Building 
Co., Milford, Del. Two 90 hp. Kermath “‘Sea Prince” engines drive her 20 m.p.h. 








































A. M. Deering, of Chicago, designed 
this 55-footer for Byron C. Patton and 
she was built by the Peterson Boat 
Works, of Sturgeon Bay, Wis. She has 
been named “Alexander Botts.” A 
Caterpillar D 13,000 Diesel gives her a 
cruising speed of 11 miles per hour. 








M. Rosenfeld 

L. K. Jennings, of Palm Beach, Fla., owns 
“Timberdoodle,” a new Matthews “50” 
Sport Sedan fitted out for taking game fish 
offshore. A pair of Sterling ‘‘Petrel” en- 
gines of 180 hp. each gives her a speed of 
24 miles per hour. 


Right, “‘Penzance Il’? was designed by 
Eldredge-Mclnnis, Inc., for Harold S. 
Parsons, of Douglaston, L. |., and built 
by F. S$. Nock, Inc., of East Greenwich, 
R. |. She is 45’ 3” in length over all, 
11’ 6” beam and 3’ 2” draft. Two Chrys- 
ler “Royal Eights” drive her. 
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M. Rosenfeld 


John L. Hacker designed “Ruth M II” for S. D. 
Murphy, of Muncie, Ind., and she was built by 
Robinson Marine Construction Co., of Benton 
Harbor, Mich. She is a 47-footer and, driven by 
a pair of Scripps V-12 engines of 304 hp. each, 
travels at a 30-mile pace. 











Photos by J. Walter Collinge 


The Pacific Inter-Club sloops were out in force. Kenneth Pier’s ‘‘ Atalanta” 
(No. 8) took second honors, four points behind “Challenge,” the winner 


LIGHT WINDS BAFFLE WEST COAST 


Joint Pacific Coast-Southern California Regatta Sailed off Long Beach 


HELMSMEN 


By WALDO DRAKE 


,, OFT-WEATHER helmsmen enjoyed a Roman 
4, holiday in the joint Pacific Coast-Southern 
California Regatta, sailed off Long Beach, 
—- August Ist to 6th. Furthermore, the breezes 
-- were so spotty and so many new local condi- 

tions were encountered that even the best 
home town sailors were, in many cases, maneuvered into the 
background by visitors. 

The only champions to repeat were William Slater, who 
nosed his venerable Lanaz through in the Six-Metre division, 
and Don Ayres, whose Ten-Metre Branta again won hands 
down in the L, M and N Class. 

Lanai retained her title solely through her skipper’s con- 
sistency at the helm. She was badly outsailed on occasion by 
Willis Hunt’s Mystery, which took second honors, and by 
Vernon Edler’s Caprice. Excellently handled by the San 
Francisco wizard, Myron Spaulding, Caprice took fourth 
place, a point behind Russell Simmons’ AyAyAy, despite 
her disqualification for fouling Synnove at the start of the 
fourth race. 

Indicative of the baffling weather is the fact that each of 
the first four ‘‘Sixes’’ won one race and the Lanai won two. 
Mystery, badly boxed in by four competitors during the 
initial windward leg the first day, successfully negotiated the 
heresy of standing offshore instead of hugging the Terminal 







Island beach: Out there she found a rising southeaster — 
something that blows only once in a blue moon on San Pedro 
Bay in the summer — and won by a big margin. Spaulding 
was the only other skipper who observed what Mystery had 
found and he followed her out for second place. The two 
local topnotchers, AyAyAy and Lanai, would doubtless have 
fared better had they not resorted to a private duel in al- 
most every race. 

Mystery also won the special Virginia Adams Trophy on 
Monday, Caprice the Willis E. Hunt Cup on Wednesday; 
and AyAyAy the classic Endymion Trophy in the finale on 
Friday. 

By the end of the second day, when a light southwester 
appeared, to remain throughout the week, all skippers had 
discovered — most of them to their sorrow — that the new 
12,500-foot breakwater extension has created a new lee off- 
shore and aggravated the current down the center of the 
roadstead. This caused many of the upsets of the first two 
days. 

In the Star Class, in which sixteen good boats were at the 
starting line each day, the title was won by another new- 
comer, young James Michaels, of San Francisco, whose 
Roulette beat out Bill Baxter’s Newport Stormy by five 
points. The veteran Myron Lehman, of Newport, was forced 
to take third with Scout. 





































































































Donald B. Ayres’ Ten-Metre ‘‘Branta” enjoyed the soft going and held her 

L, Mand N Class title by winning all three races on corrected time. Below, 

sixteen Stars raced every day. Here are ‘Roulette’ (the winner), ‘‘Ram- 
bunctious” and “Stormy” only a mile from the finish 
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Except for hard luck in parting his main halliard at the 
start of the final race and for starting disqualification the day 
before, Star honors would easily have been taken by another 
youngster, James Cowie, of Santa Monica. Cowie’s Ram- 
bunctious won two of the first three races and her skipper 
showed such familiarity with the new rig and such fine 
helmsmanship that the whole fleet sought to keep him cov- 
ered at all times. A disappointment to his San Diego boosters 
was Milton Wegeforth’s hard luck with the International 
champion Lecky, which had to be content with twelfth place. 

The ‘‘old fox” of the Star Class, ‘‘Hook” Beardslee, de- 
serted his first love and sailed the Pacific Coast one-design 
sloop Scamp. ‘‘Hook”’ started out with a victory but, by the 
end of the week, was nosed out by three boats. 

Title among the “PC’s” went to another newcomer, 
George Hart, whose Adios tied with the veteran Samuel 
Dauchy’s Varya, although neither won a race, and Hart won 
on the toss of a coin. The Giddings Brothers’ Scamp was a 
scant point-and-a-half behind the two leaders, having won 
two races and then suffered a severe setback when her crew 
made the wrong guess on local tide conditions. 

The little Schock-designed Pacific Inter-Club sloops were 
out in strength this year, victory among the eight boats going 
to the newest of them all, the Fleitz Brothers’ mahogany 
beauty Challenge. She won with a four-point margin over 
Kenneth Pier’s Atalania which, in turn, nosed out George 
Varalyay’s Sans Gene by a half-point. 

The soft weather was much to the liking of Donald 
Ayres’ Ten-Metre Branta. She held her L, M and N Class 
title by winning all three races on corrected time. The only 
boat close to her was Charles Deere Wiman and J. J. Mitch- 
ell’s ‘“M” sloop Patolita (ex-Simba) which won second 
place, followed by H. G. Steele’s handsome new yaw! Odys- 
sey, of Newport, and the McNabb Brothers’ Avatar, 
Patolita’s sistership. 

Another brand new boat, D. J. Axelson’s schooner Jada, 

(Continued on page 107) 
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Being a Department Designed for Pre- 
serving Unusual Tales Spun by Yarners 
at the End of the Day's Run When 
Everything Has Been Snugged Down 
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AROUND THE CABIN LAMP 





Flashlights and Gasoline 


N THESE modern and, as some say, degenerate days, all 
hands from the commodore to the cook’s helper 
use flashlights when they prowl about the deck or 
docks at night. No one thinks anything about it 
and, from the way and manner in which the plain, 
everyday flashlight is accepted, one might think 
that the institution had been handed down along with the 
story of Captain Noah and his Ark. 

But this is far, far from the truth. There was a time, and 
it was less than forty years ago, when there were no flash- 
lights. And there was a period, slightly less ancient, when 
there were flashlights, and such flashlights as not even Cap- 
tain Kidd would present to his worst enemy. They were 
fixed up pretty, with nickel and leather and gilguys and 
gadgets, and they looked like a million dollars, cost almost 
as much too, but when it came to lighting — well, here’s 
what happened to Captain Jonathan Poole. 

Old Captain Poole had been master of a ship for about 
fifty years when he retired and the habit of giving ordershad 
become so ingrown with him that he actually expected to see 
it stop raining when he sang out ‘‘ Vast heaving!” Only it 
didn’t. He puttered around a little cat boat that he owned 
and, because he always had been accustomed to responsibil- 
ity, he would visit that boat in the dead hours of the night if 
it breezed, entirely forgetful of the fact that she laid in a 
landlocked harbor where there was never a sea higher than 
a man’s knees and the wind was pretty well cut off by sand 
hummocks.: Usually he carried an old boat lantern, that gave 
about as much light as a white bean, and its pin point of light 
was a familiar sight around the harbor at night. And then 
one day he bought a flashlight. A new-fangled contraption 
that was supposed to illuminate forty fathoms of landscape 
when you pressed the button. 

It worked well for the first day or two and the old man was 
pleased. It tickled him half to death to show off his light to 
the gang of his cronies who didn’t own such a convenience, 
and perhaps he overworked it. Anyway, about the third 
night, when he took his early evening cruise around the docks, 
that light wasn’t working quite up to standard. It would lose 
its brilliancy, die down until the point of light seemed no 
bigger than the glowing coal on the end of a match. Then it 
would suddenly gather itself, as you might say, and blaze 
like a bonfire. It was one of those nights when a light was 
really a necessity, being pitch black; one of those nights when 
the air, the wind, water and everything else seems to be 
holding its breath. So still that you could light a match and 
hold it at arm’s length while it. burned, and the night was 
not filled with music, like the one the poet told about. 

Far from it, for the gang along the waterfront alternately 
chuckled and shuddered as they heard the voice of old 
Captain Poole raised in something that resembled prayer 
every few minutes. Only it wasn’t prayer at all. His light 
would let go and he would trip over a head-warp or land in 
the edge of the swash. ‘‘$%* the dash-blanked this and 


that!’’ he would roar. Then the light would come on and the 
gang would hear him rumble: “‘There now, cuss your **%$ 
hide, stay lit for a spell!’’ That’s the way the chorus went, a 
quarter-mile down along the line of piers and half way back, 
for the old man never thought of cutting his trip short. Not 
he; he had to see that his precious cat boat was bedded 
down for the night; besides, it was going to blow, he said. 

Now this was the night that fate had picked to play a dirty 
trick or two. After playing hell with the old man, she turned 
to someone else. Another cat boat came chugging in from a 
swordfish trip and tied up in the dark. 

One of the boys, half asleep, fumbled around on deck 
looking for a can of water, and missed it. But he found a can 
of gasoline and poured out two quarts or so into a tea kettle, 
went below and put it on a red hot stove to make coffee. By 
and by the fire needed more wood and he took the kettle off, 
steaming full blast, and held it in his hand while he shoved in 
wood with the other. The draft drew the steam from the 
kettle right into the blazing fire and it was at just that 
minute that the Captain’s light went out, right abreast of 
that boat. “‘Light up, yuh blasted, *@%$!”’ roared the old 
man and at just that instant there was a flash from the 
companionway of the boat. 

It was the kind of a flash that might be expected to come 
from the muzzle of a coast defense mortar. It was the full 
size of the companionway, and solid fire clear above the 
masthead. It split a hole in the night as an axe splits a hard 
pine stick, lighting up the entire beach for fathoms in all 
directions. There wasn’t a sound with it, not even a gasp 
from one of the astonished men, but there was noise enough 
an instant later. Right on top of the sound of halliards, 
burned off and falling to the deck, was a wild yell from the 
men in that cabin and a rush for outside. The whole cabin 
was burned out, every inch of paint blistered, although the 
fire went out as quickly as a gun flash. A few buckets of 
water took care of the blankets but the boys were shy of 
eyebrows, mustaches and some hide. 

Old Captain Poole jumped aboard to help with the rest at 
the time and, after a moment’s survey, there was a splash 
as he hove something overboard. ‘“‘My God,” he moaned, 
“T had no idea that-the cussed thing would cause any such 
trouble!” 

‘““What do you mean?” asked someone. 

“That devilish flashlight!” the old man groaned again. 
“It was actin’ funny but I never dreamed of this! Oh Lord, 
I wouldn’t have had it happen for anything!” 

“It’s gone, over the side, but that don’t help present mat- 
ters any,” and he started to groan again. 

The boys tried to explain that he wasn’t to blame but ’twas 
no use, and to the day of his death he condemned flashlights 
and cautioned every person he saw with one against the 
danger that they contained. ‘Flashlights!’ he would 
mutter. “Invention of the devil. Never ought to be seen 
this side of hell!” JOSEPH CHASE ALLEN 











“Miss Canada Ill,” owned by E. A. Wilson, of Ingersoll, Ontario, is Canada’s entry for the Gold Cup 






World-Wide 


SOME MOTOR BOATING HIGHLIGHTS 


By 


GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 


NEW and potentially valuable motor boating or- 
ganization, the National Inboard Association, 
was born during July. This is a group of ex- 
perienced owners and drivers of racing 
inboard hydroplanes and runabouts who feel 
that the position occupied by inboard craft 
has been usurped by the frantic little outboards to such a 
degree that the older types of boats have become more or 
less stepchildren in our sanctioned regattas. 

During the past year or so, inboard runabout racing has 
undergone a considerable revival, especially in the East, and 
there is every indication of health in the growing activities of 
the 91-, 1385-, and 225-cubic-inch hydroplane classes. Among 
the objects of the new body are the enrollment of every 
inboard owner and driver in the Eastern United States, 
immediate membership in the American Power Boat Asso- 
ciation, complete codéperation or amalgamation with similar 
inboard groups in the Middle West and Far West and the 
appearance, at all sanctioned regattas where events for them 
have been arranged, of at least twice as many inboard boats 
as previously. 

David Gerli, who sent Melvin Crook and the 4-Litre 
Lady Gen V to England recently, is one of the prime movers 
in the inboard group and he labored mightily to produce the 
splendid regatta, for inboards exclusively, held August 13th 
at Northport, Long Island. The N.I.A. will be incorporated 
and its charter members are proceeding with the adoption of 
a constitution and bylaws, and the selection of a slate of 
officers to be elected at a later date. Leston Cloak was elected 





by the 17 present at the organization meeting as temporary 
secretary and Mrs. Ben Bartel, of. Port Washington, L. I., 
temporary corresponding secretary. The affairs of the as- 
sociation are temporarily in the hands of a committee con- 
sisting of Melvin Crook, William Edgar John, Leston Cloak, 
Samuel Crooks and Ben Bartel. More will be heard of the 
National Inboard Association. 

Fred Jacoby, Jr., who created an astounding record in 
winning the George H. Townsend Trophy, emblematic of the 
national outboard scoring championship, in 1935 and 1936, 
is about to repeat his achievement. He is making a runaway 
race of the annual contest and, in eleven out of the forty-one 
sanctioned regattas which have been tabulated for the scores 
of the more than 200 drivers who have earned fifth place or 
better in the races, he has amassed a total of 12,619 points, 
almost twice as many as those of his nearest competitor. 
Clinton R. Ferguson, the Waban, Mass., amateur, is second 
with 7,232 points and, considering the fact that he has 
participated in only six regattas, gives indication of making 
it hot for Jacoby before the season’s end. Gar Wood, Jr., 
of Algonac, Mich., James W. Mullen, II, Richmond, Va., 
and Arthur Wullschleger, Larchmont, N. Y., all amateurs, 
are running within 100 points of each other for third place, 
with young Wood leading. 

Apparently, prosperity has hit the outboard world and 
many of the outstanding drivers have been able to partici- 
pate in more classes through the purchase of additional boats 
and engines. This is evident through a falling off in the 

(Continued on page 99) 
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EDITORIAL 


The Twelves—A Growing Class 


HE excellent racing that the owners of the ‘‘Twelves”’ 

are having in that fine class shows how healthy it is and 
how much it stimulates interest to keep adding new boats 
to an already established class. Yachtsmen are sometimes 
prone to forget this once a class is going well. 

The “‘Twelves”’ are the largest yachts racing regularly in 
an open class this year. Two new boats were added this 
spring, one was built last year and one in 1936. The remain- 
ing one of the five racing on Long Island Sound, and on the 
N.Y.Y.C. Cruise, is a product of 1928, but is still going 
strong. Other ‘‘Twelves” in this country are not in com- 
mission, and would probably be outclassed against the 
quartette of newer boats. Keen sailors wanting good racing 
would do well to build into this class, which we have at last 
got going with American designed and built yachts. 

So far, three American designers are represented in the 
class. Still other designers should be given a chance to turn 
out “Twelves.” That way lies progress, and we hope that 
next year at least two, and perhaps more boats will be 
added. 

There is a suggestion that several of the class be sent 
abroad next summer to race in British waters against the 
fine fleet of ‘‘Twelves” racing there. This would undoubt- 
edly give their owners much fun, but it might hurt the 
chances of the class here, just as we have it going well, if it 
were split by a general exodus for the whole summer. There 
are arguments on both sides that should be carefully 
weighed. But, whatever is done in this connection, we hope 
that several new yachts will be turned out to the class this 
winter. 

+ + + 


Why Not Name Your Boat? 


F iroptamepe from the large and constantly increasing num- 
ber of boats sailing in regattas in the United States that 
are known to race committees and spectators only by num- 
ber, one would think those who own them either have too 
little imagination to name them suitably, or else lack the 
cash requisite to have the name lettered on the transom. 
The summaries of any race one sees in the press usually 
contain many boats listed only-by their racing numbers. A 
case in point is the summary of the fleet sailing through the 
Larchmont Race Week series, printed in this issue of 
Yacutine. The numbers listed therein mean nothing to 
one who does not sail in the particular class, and might as 
well be not printed at all as far as conveying any information 
goes. 


Any boat deserves a name, and a good boat deserves a 


good name, one that preferably should carry some meaning 
to the person reading it. A name frequently tells something 
of the boat owner’s approach to the sport, of his reaction to 
what he gets, or hopes to get, out of it. It should be carefully 
chosen, for nothing is worse than an inane or an incongruous 
name on a good looking little ship. But any name is better 
than no name, and to be reported in the summary sheets 
simply as No. 1423 (the number on your sail) is to court 
oblivion. 

It sometimes happens, of course, that many a boat re- 
ported by number only really has a name and the fault lies 
with the owner who fails to enter her properly, or is too lazy 
to notify the race committee after the race, or series, is over 
in order to see that his craft is properly registered. But in 
these cases we’ll just have to throw up our hands in despair 
and say, ‘‘Oh, what’s the use?”’ They deserve the fate they 
get at the hands of the press. , 


+ + + 


Less Noise, Please 


ETTER watch out, some of you motor boat flyers who 
care more for speed than for silence, or the League for 
Less Noise will get you. Having heretofore confined its en- 
deavors to the noises incident to the “‘big city,” the L.F.L.N. 
now turns its attention to the motor boat drivers who run 
around without mufflers, disturbing the peace and quiet of 
the waterfront. To this end, they have addressed letters to 
all yacht club commodores in the metropolitan area calling 
attention to their complaint, and have sought the codpera- 
tion of the National Association of Engine and Boat Man- 
ufacturers. 

There is much in what the League says, that, while there is 
plenty of local legislation outlawing this particular kind of 
noise from unmuffled high speed boats, it is difficult to 
enforce and the matter rather calls for a campaign of educa- 
tion. We feel, however, that the complaint is not really a 
serious one in most yachting centers, except in the matter of 
outboard engines. Equipped with mufflers as all such engines 
are when sold, they are run quietly and are not objection- 
able. The trouble is that the mufflers are often removed 
when the engines are used. The chief offenders are usually 
among the younger generation, still intrigued with speed and 
noise, which to them seem inseparable. They should be 
curbed, and pressure from yacht club officers and members 
should be able to accomplish this. So the League asks help 
and points out that anyone attempting to drive an automo- 
bile without a muffler would bring down upon himself the 
opprobrium of the public and the weight of the law. Why, 
then, should the noisemakers on the water be exempt? 
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MORGAN H. HARRIS 


12 E Secretary and Fleet Captain of the Eastern Yacht Club of Marblehead 
has raced and sailed in so many yachts of so many classes. during the past 
twelve years that it is hard to identify him with any particular boat. But per- 
haps he is best known to those outside of Massachusetts Bay as a very busy 
member of ‘‘ Rainbow’s”’ afterguard in the trial races for the America’s Cup last 
year, when he sailed all summer with Chandler Hovey, “‘ Rainbow’s”’ owner and 
skipper. It was by no means Morgan Harris’ first Class J experience, for he was 
on Mr. Hovey’s ‘“‘Weetamoe’”’ the year before, and sailed in ‘‘ Yankee” in 1934, 
when that yacht was giving ‘‘ Rainbow”’ a tussle for the honor of defending against 
T. O. M. Sopwith’s ‘‘ Endeavour I.” 

Morgan Harris got his early training under sail on Buzzards Bay, starting 
about 1910 at Quissett in the old Herreshoff 15-footers and the Quissett 17-foot one- 
designs. For eight years he stuck to Bay sailing until, in 1918, he went to Tabor 
Academy summer school, then known as Camp Cleveland, for war training dur- 
ing those hectic days. 

In 1921, after the war, he went back to racing, sailing mostly with the Hoveys, 
and ‘‘crewing”’on many of their yachts, large and small, including the 40-footer 
““Pampero,” the “50” “‘Chiora,” the Class Q ‘‘ Robin,” and in 1931 in the 
Class M “‘Istalena.’”’ He has raced in Bermuda in the “ Sixes” with Miss 
Elizabeth Hovey, and this year he was a member of the crew of the Morss broth- 
ers’ schooner “‘Grenadier” in the Bermuda Race. Quite a comprehensive educa- 
tion, we'll say. When dinghy racing hit Boston and its vicinity, Morgan Harris 
had considerable to do with its organization and was a charter member of the 
Boston Dinghy Club, which kept the sport going during the winter months. 

With Chandler Hovey commodore of the Eastern Yacht Club, it was natural 
that he should appoint Morgan Harris to the post of fleet captain, although this 


year the latter was carrying in addition the duties of secretary of that organiza- 
tion. 
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RACING NEWS OF THE MONTH 





F. A. Harvey’s ‘‘Kittiwake’’ won the grand prize, repeating her 1937 performance 


The 1938 International Cruiser Race 


FOR the first time in the history of the 
International Cruiser Race, the first over 
all prize has been won the second time by the 
same yacht, skippered by the same yachts- 
man. The winner of the grand prize of the 
1938 race was also the winner of the 1937 
race. This distinction rests with F. A. 
(“‘Doc’’) Harvey, of the Queen City Y. C., 
Seattle, owner of the cruiser Kittiwake. 
Starting at Bremerton, Washington, on 
July 15th, Kittiwake’s run was a consistent 
one, at an average speed of 7.38 knots. 
Kittiwake’s power plant is a 3-cylinder 
35 hp. heavy duty Atlas gas engine. Arriv- 
ing at Nanaimo, British Columbia, on 
July 16th, about 4:00 p.m., the theoretical 
finishing time, Kittiwake chalked up a varia- 
tion of only 1.2798 per cent from a predicted 
log prepared by Harvey, and this over a 
zigzag course among the islands of North- 
west Washington and lower British Colum- 
bia, for a distance of about 150 nautical miles. 
In last year’s race, from Port Madison, Wash- 
ington, to Vancouver, Kittiwake was first 
with a percentage of error of only 1.2380. 
An aspect of the 1938 race which pleased 
American yachtsmen immensely was the 
victory, for the first time in the history of 
the event, of a Canadian yacht. Jaro, owned 
by Dr. Leslie F. Marshall, of the Burrard 
Y. C., Vancouver, B..C., was second to 
Kittwwake, with a percentage of error of 
1.6139. Jaro, a 36-footer, ran at 7.5 knots 
and won first prize in Class A, for cruisers 
38 feet and under. (After the first over all 


winner is determined, the remaining yachts 
are divided evenly into two classes, and to 
the best performances in these categories 
division first prizes are awarded.) 

In the class for yachts over 38 feet in 
length, another Queen City cruiser was vic- 
torious, H. T. Peacock’s Marcy III which 
set up an error percentage of 2.1354. Pea- 
cock, ably assisted by his wife, won his first 
important place in the race. His yacht, 45 
feet long, is propelled by a 4-cylinder 40 hp. 
Palmer gasoline engine. The average speed 
was 7.2 knots. 


There was no express cruiser class this 
year, but the Sea Scout yachts Sinclair and 
Triton fought it out in a separate race of 
their own, Sinclair emerging victorious with 
a 2.6089 percentage of error. 

Comrade, Carl H. Bolin’s Queen City Y. C. 
entry, with the third best performance, was 
second in Class A, and Sandpiper, Marvin 
S. Allyn’s eruiser, placed third in the class. 

Second place in Class B was won by an 
Olympia Y. C. entry, W. B. McDonald’s 
Saranar, at 2.2337; and Edward Cunning- 
ham, of the Seattle Y. C., who entered his 
Palmer-powered cruiser Laverock, for the first 
time, was third in Class B with an error 
percentage of 2.7687. 

Roy D. Coy was judge, and the event was 
staged under the direction of the Puget 
Sound Power Boat Racing Association of 
which Marvin Allyn is president. 

A summary of the race results follows: 


1938 Capito, to Capito. Cruiser Race 
Over ALL WINNER 


Per Cent 

Yacht Skipper of Error 
Kittiwake F. A. Harvey 1.2798 

Cuass A. 38 Fret anpD UNDER 

Jaro Dr. Leslie F. Marshall 1.6139 
Comrade C. H. Bolin 2.0858 
Sandpiper M. S. Allyn 2.2443 
Dutch Maid E. E. Davis 2.3846 
Phantom A. J. Humphries 3.0849 
Mer-Na H. A. Kurtzman 3.1008 
Neleho R. E. Seth 3.2071 
Jadon C. E. Guyer 3.3909 
Picaroon Paul Riggs 4.2186 
Gloriann Reg Hillyard 4.3415 
Bunnie Albert K. Hale, Jr. 4.3863 
Bunny L. C. Vosper 4.4906 
Bebkat IT R. S. Weirtheimer 4.6919 
Don-Alda C. R. Smith 4.8737 
Soup Dr. Ray Schutt 4.9856 
Shirley Marie II R. E. Fleischer 5.0079 
Awgwan IT R. H. Dunsmore 5.6926 
Miss Lakewood Edw. D. White 6.9377 
Kwann E. B. Pugsley 7.1968 
Dagmar Victor E. England 7.5654 
Tola A. A. Berry 10.0424 





R. J. Krantz Photos 


‘‘Awgwan II,” one;of the Nanaimo Y. C., of the Canadian entries 





Cuass B. Over 38 FEET 


Marcy III H. T. Peacock 2.1354 
Saranar W. B. McDonald 2.2337 
Laverock Edward Cunningham 2.7687 
Riptide Russ Gibson 3.3816 
Miss Elizabeth W.V. Tanner 3.5150 
Marya N. B. Gibbs 3.6308 
Marvel Jesse F. Russell 5.0498 
Shearwater R. C. Krueger 5.2275 
Davy-Bill Stanley Ballard 5.2896 
Aimee-K John P, Kuphal 5.7147 
Alice A. J. Bowles 5.8022 
Marilyn IIT James C. Hay 6.5094 
Gadget I. J. Leonard 6.6684 
Silver Heels V. A. Franck 7.0934 
Carmelita Norton Clapp 7.4212 
Oseejo W. H. Wilcox 7.6160 
Mojo Charles B. Oldfield 7.6348 
Gallant Lady M. C. Riggs 30.8198 
Sra Scouts 
Sinclair Bremerton 2.6089 
Triton Tacoma 4.7835 


Raymonp J. Krantz 


+ + + 


H. W. Patterson 


N JULY 26th, Harold Wilfred Patterson 

died at St. John’s Hospital, Yonkers, 

N. Y., at the age of sixty-three. He was born 

in Philadelphia on February 24th, 1875, and 

was a direct descendant of Benjamin Franklin 
on his mother’s side. 

Always an ardent yachtsman, he was active 
in raotor boat racing more than thirty years 
ago, having handled a boat in the first Gold 
Cup Race in 1904 and in other contests for 
several years thereafter. In 1923, he was a 
member of the crew of the schooner Sunbeam 








E. Levick 


which took part in the revived Bermuda Race 
and he also sailed in many Block Island races 
and other coastwise events. In 1922, he was 
appointed Recorder of the Yacht Racing As- 
sociation of Long Island Sound, an office 
which he held until 1934. He was also Handi- 
capper of the Handicap Yacht Racing Class 
of Long Island Sound for a number of years. 
His wide knowledge of yachting affairs and 
his kindly good nature made him a favorite 
among yachtsmen. A thorough seaman, he 
was a delightful cruising companion. 

Mr. Patterson was a talented naval archi- 
tect. He joined the Consolidated Shipbuilding 
Corporation in 1899 and remained connected 
with it until his death, except for a few years 
in charge of the Milton Boat Works, at Rye, 
N. Y. He was responsible for the designs of 
many fine yachts, ranging from the 34-foot 
motor boat Elmo IT, a champion cruiser-racer 
of nearly thirty years ago, to such craft as 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis’ 230-foot Lyndonia. 

He was the author of Small Boat Building 
and of a number of articles on naval architec- 
ture in the yachting magazines. 


+ + + 


“Venturon” Takes Third Straight 
Bayside-Block Island Race 


WO years ago, when William Young’s 

sloop Venturon won the Bayside Yacht 
Club’s auxiliary race to and around Block 
Island, she was termed the “lucky winner.” 
Last year she did it again and was said to be 
loaded with luck. But this year, when she 
made it three straight, that explanation 
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Below, the Bayside-Block Island Race was started under sail and R. J. 
Reynolds’ “Blitzen” worked out a nice lead as the yachts neared Step- 
ping Stones. Left, ““Venturon,” the winner, is owned by W. M. Young 


M. Rosenfeld 


would no longer hold. Young and his crew 
are good; they know their tides, they know 
their boat and, most important of all, they 
know their engine. They have worked on it, 
tinkered with it and nursed it so that it runs 
on not much more than damp air and a slight 
odor of gasoline. 

The race, starting on July 29th this year, 
brought out a fleet of 27 starters ranging in 
size from the ocean-racer Blitzen, fresh from 
a triumph in Class B in the Bermuda Race, 





Harold W. Patterson 
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down to the little yawls Lady Esther and 
Cadenza and the sloop Trivet, barely 30 feet 
over all. Among them were a couple of 
Eight-Metres, an ex-“‘Q” boat, two of Al- 
den’s new Coastwise Cruisers and the ketches 
Curlew and Marietta which had done well in 
previous races. 

The start was the best in years. With a 
moderate southwest breeze rippling the wa- 
ters of Little Neck Bay, the signal for a sailing 
start was set and the fleet went over the 
line with spinnakers and other light sails 
broken out. Blitzen was out in front within 
a few seconds and with a big parachute pull- 
ing was setting a pace that nobody else could 
touch. 

The breeze gradually strengthened during 
the afternoon and, with a fair tide, the 
fleet whooped out the Sound at an increas- 
ingly fast pace. 

Squalls threatened all afternoon but none 
came close enough to bother the wind or 
the boats until almost dusk. Then a real rip- 
snorter worked in from the north, killed 
the breeze momentarily, and then blew hard 
for about fifteen minutes. 

Blitzen went out through Plum Gut under 
power soon after 9:00 p.m. just as the flood 
tide was working up to maximum velocity. 
She headed for the southern end of Block 
Island and, to keep up any kind of’a pace, 
had to keep the power on intermittently 
all the way out. Visibility was fair, the sea 
smooth, and what wind there was came from 
the southwest. At 3:00 a.m. Blitzen was 
rounding the southern end of the island with 
the first of a westerly breeze coming in to 
make a fast slide up to the north buoy. 


E. Levick 


Venturon and most of the others were two 
hours or more behind her at the time. 

Heading back for the Race, Blitzen was 
still bucking the tide which had turned just 
as she rounded the island. She bucked it all 
the way back through the Race, with nothing 
but a head wind to help the motor along. 
The wind was light and dead ahead. She 
favored the southern half of the Sound, 
sometimes running under power with all sail 
off, sometimes under sail and power, and 
then, as the gas went lower and the breeze 
increased slightly, beating to windward under 
Blitzen’s biggest genoa. Venturon was a full 
three hours behind us coming back through 
the Race but, with plenty of gas left and her 
little Red Wing engine running at maximum 
efficiency, she glided along up near the 
Connecticut shore, keeping a constant pace, 
dead to windward most of the time. 

The breeze died completely in the late 
afternoon and from then on it was a slow 
struggle to the finish. A few faint drafts from 
the south after sundown helped a bit but 
there was little air stirring all night and all 
the next morning. Blitzen finished at 1:00 
a.m. on her last few drops of gas, then all 
was quiet until a few minutes before three 
when out of the darkness puttered Venturon 
with a little over ten minutes to spare. One 
more victory for Venturon in this race means 
that she takes permanent possession of the 
Johns Trophy. Her performance in winning 
the sixth leg for Larchmont also means that 
one more victory by any boat from that Club 
will also retire the trophy. 

Lone Star, Whippet, Sally R and Marietta 
also finished during the night. But it was slow 
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Anthony Fokker’s new motor yacht 
“Q. E. D.,” flying the flag of Holland, 
shows her stern to the photographer 


going for the smaller boats. The Scott boys, 
from the American Yacht Club, managed to 
make the best use of the combination of 
zephyrs of wind and drops of gas and took 
the Yachting Trophy for boats under 40 
feet over all by a good margin in their Coast- 
wise Cruiser Dawnell. Most of the non- 
finishers dropped out to take a short cut 
home on Sunday afternoon but to the yawl 
Whitecap go the honors for trying hardest 
in the race. Fifty miles from the finish and 
in the gentlest of breezes on Saturday eve- 
ning, her mast suddenly splintered and went 
over the side. Her crew gathered up the 
wreckage and turned on the motor. With 
several gallons of gas left they almost made 
it, but the wind god didn’t even see their 
little mizzen and Whitecap missed finishing 
by about eight miles. 

The summaries: 

Elapsed — Corrected 
Yacht and Owner time time 

Venturon, W. M. Young 39:01:53 33:13:23 
Blitzen, R. J. Reynolds 37:01:37 33:23:43 
Lone Star, J. Markell 39:36:42 34:22:12 
Sally R., Geo. B. Drake 42:16:38 36:14:40 
Marietta, R. B. Kenyon 43:48:52 37:15:39 
Whippet, W. L. Gilmore 48:21:01 37:49:31 
Curlew, H. Rosenberg 44:50:23 39:46:46 
Dawnell IT, H. M. Scott 47:40:45 39:58:51 
Ilo, F. 8. Walter 48:28:08 41:31:20 
Madcap III, E. P. Bullard 48:00:22 41:34:28 
Soerabaya, R. Lowenstein 48:13:47 41:56:39 
Silvana, K. B. Noble 47:41:40 43:52:38 
Whitecap, J.G.Thoburn Dismasted 
Coaster, R. W. Hardy Disabled 
The following did not finish: 

Albacore, Ranger, Sailo, Kayak, Lucky Star, 
Qui Vive, Tidal Wave, Cadenza, Tarolinta, Lady 
Esther, Trivet, Truant. R. G. Smita 


+ + + 


The American’s Cruise 


IGHT winds and calms prevailed during 
most of the annual cruise of the American 
Yacht Club which started from the club’s 
home port, Rye, N. Y., on August 4th. The 
first day’s run was to Port Jefferson, L. I., and 
from there the fleet raced to Duck Island, 
Conn., on the second day. From Duck Island 
the next run was to Shelter Island. On Sun- 
day, August 7th, a regatta was run in Gard- 
iners Bay, contestants returning to the an- 
chorage off Shelter Island. The cruise wound 
up with a run to New London where the fleet 
disbanded. 

H. 8. Vanderbilt’s Prestige was the first to 
finish on the port to port runs but lost on cor- 
rected time to smaller boats in each case, 
winning only in the Gardiners Bay regatta. 
In the First Division, made up of small cruis- 
ing boats, cruise honors went to Gilbert 
Warner’s Wasaka, while in the Second Divi- 
sion the point score showed the Maxwell 
Brothers’ International One-Design Ginch to 
be the winner. A. L. Loomis’ Northern Light 
took the Twelve-Metre trophy and in the 
32-Foot Class, Arthur Page’s Rampage hung 
up the best point score. 

All in all, in spite of the weather, the cruise 
was a success and nearly sixty yachts took 
part. 


Right, a study of spinnakers. Clinton H. Crane’s ‘‘Gleam”’ leadit 
Twelve-Metre Class. From a copyrighted photograph by M. Ro 
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Outboard Records Fall in Boston 


THE Central New England Regatta Associa- 
tion’s fourth annual outboard racing carni- 
val on the Charles River Basin, in Boston, 
the week-end of August 6th-7th, was right 
up to the standard of its brilliant predecessors 
in the matter of entries, high caliber per- 
formances and spectator interest. 
Metropolitan park police estimated that 








Harold W. Smith 


more than 60,000 persons attended on each of 
the two days of racing and there can be no 
doubt but that -the throng got its fill of the 
thrills and excitement that are part and parcel 
of an outboard regatta that brings out large, 
well-matched fields of the nation’s best 
drivers. 

Lured by a more than generous prize list, 
drivers came to the historic Charles from the 
entire Eastern seaboard, the Middle West 
and Southwest. Many of them were head- 
liners of years’ standing. Others were old- 
timers returning to the wars after several 
seasons of virtual retirement from major 
racing. The result was the keenest sort of 
competition among perfectly-tuned motors 
and boats. And the result of this was a string 
of new speed records. 

Douglass C. Fonda, of Orange, N. J., who 
led all the country’s outboard drivers in point 
scoring last summer, put up the Class A 
amateur record to 44.426 miles an hour, 
wiping out Tommy Tyson’s three-year-old 
standard of 43.774. 

Gar Wood, Jr., following in the record 
shattering path of his famous parent, twice 
bettered the Class C amateur mark, winding 
up with 53.795 m.p.h., to wash into oblivion 
Fonda’s figures of 52.77. In the professional 
half of Class C, Paul Wearly, a student at 
the University of Indiana, twice bowled over 
the record. His best effort. was 53.603 m.p.h. 
and so Dick Neal’s mark of 53.129 passed 
into history. 

Another professional, the veteran Frank 
Vincent, of Tulsa, Okla., did 43.795 m.p.h. 
in Class A, but did not.have the required one- 
tenth of a mile an hour margin over the pres- 
ent figures of 43.774, held by Bobby Flagg, of 
Boston. 


“Seneca” is one of the new “Bay Bird’ cruisers 

designed and built by Oxford Ship Yards, Inc., 

of Oxford, Md. She is owned by Comdr. M. R. 
Daniels, U.S.C.G. 
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At the Miles River Regatta these two little square- 

riggers attracted much attention. C. M. J. von 

Zielinski’s 17-foot brig “Isobel Ill” defeated E. 
E. Carter’s ““Nippy”’ 


The fastest performance of all was saved 
for the last event of the last day, the third 
heat for motors in the international Class X 
category. Bedford T. Davie, of Tuxedo Park, 
N. Y., set a new all-time high for outboard 
competition by roaring over the Charles 
course at an average speed of 56.962 miles an 
hour for five miles. Only the day before, in the 
course of winning the first heat, Lewis G. 
Carlisle, of Geneva, had been clocked at 
56.285 m.p.h., a record that lived 24 hours. 

These were the highlights of the outboard 
racing in which Wearly was the big profes- 
sional money winner and Fonda and Wood 
were leaders among the amateurs. 

The race for 225-cubic-inch piston dis- 
placement hydroplanes attracted half a dozen 
good boats, but they were overshadowed by 
Sabot, a new job turned out for George C. 
Cannon, of New Rochelle, N. Y., by Hugh 
Gingras, the young Rockledge, Fla., de- 
signer, builder and driver. Sabot won all three 
heats and second place went to another new 
boat, Charles Schwarm, Jr.’s, Miss Behave IV 
from Wyoming, O. “‘ Pop” Cooper’s Tops IT, 
which was by all odds the bellwether of the 
class last year, finished third. 

The summaries: 

Midget Open. Won by Bert Steacie, Framing- 
ham, Mass., 700 points; second, Miss Mary 
Daller, Chester, Pa., 700; third, Frank D. 
Pierce, Framingham, Mass., 450. (Steacie took 
first place on faster total elapsed time.) Fastest 
heat, 33.003 m.p.h., Steacie and Miss Daller. 
Class A Amateur. Douglass Fonda, Orange, 
N. J., 700; Gar Wood, Jr., Algonac, Mich., 625; 
Thomas Tyson, Chestnut Hill, Pa., 525. Fastest 
heat, 44.226 m.p.h., Fonda (world record). 
Class A Professional. Frank Vincent, Tulsa, 
Okla., 1000; Paul Wearly, Muncie, Ind., 817; 
Bob Meyer, Evanston, IIl., 750. Fastest heat, 
43.795 m.p.h., Vincent. 
Class B Amateur. Fonda, 700; Garson Feinstein, 
Holyoke, Mass., 460; Jack Henckle, Fort 
Worth, Texas, 400. (Wood and Henckle dis- 
qualified in second heat for beating gun.) Fast- 
est heat, 46.34 m.p.h., Henckle. 
Class B Professional. Wearly, 1200; Jacoby, 
900; Emil Mayer, Jr., College Point, L. I., 619. 
Fastest heat, 46.464 m.p.h., Wearly. 
Class C Amateur. Wood, 800; Mullen, 600; 
Clinton R. Ferguson, Waban, Mass., 450. Fast- 
est heat, 53.795 m.p.h., Wood (world record). 
Class C Professional. Jack Wood, Detroit, 925; 
Wearly, 800; James Altman, New Kensington, 
Pa., 638. Fastest heat, 53.603 m.p.h., Wearly 
(world record), 
Class F Amateur. Lewis Carlisle, Geneva, N. Y. 
800; Fonda, 600; Wullschleger, 320. Fastest 
heat, 52.941 m.p.h., Carlisle. 
Class F Professional. Charles Mack, New Mil- 
ford, N. J., 800; Harry Birdsall, Ardsley, N. Y., 
525; Altman, 394. Fastest heat, 52.325 m.p.h., 
Mack. 
Class X Open. Ferguson, 700; Bedford T. Davie, 
Tuxedo Park, N. Y., 625; Fonda, 525. Fastest 
heat, 56.962 m.p.h., Davie (world record). 
225-Cubic-Inch Hydroplanes. Sabot, George 
Cannon, New Rochelle, N. Y., 1200; Miss Be- 
have IV, Charles Schwarm, Jr., Wyoming, O., 
694; Tops II, Jack Cooper, Kansas City, Mo., 
620. Fastest heat, 56.461 m.p.h., Sabot. 
Everett B. Morris 
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“Querida” Has Perfect Record in 
Great South Bay Race Week 


\T IS no longer news when Duncan Arnold, 

of Babylon, sails Querida to first place in 
the R Class, one of the few remaining classes 
on the Great South Bay Y.R.A. register 
which compete on a handicap basis, but no 
story of the association’s twenty-third annual 
combined cruise and race week would be 
complete without special mention of this 
unbeatable pair. 

Querida was once a member of the old 
Islip one-design class, which broke up seven 
years ago. Arnold picked her off the beach, 
extended the after overhang of her Gardner- 
designed hull, planted a modern, jib-headed 
rig in her, gave her an outfit of splendid 
working and light canvas, equipped her with 
every mechanical aid to smart handling and 
then turned her loose in Class R where she 
rates near the top. 

All this took place some three years ago 
and since then the other ‘“‘R”’ sloops have 
been racing for second place. This was the 
case again during cruise week, which found 
873 boats starting in six races held at four 
different ports — Bay Shore, Point O’Woods, 
Sayville and Patchogue. Querida won in the 
heavy blow that disabled nearly half of the 
opening day’s fleet of 98 starters and was still 
winning when 159 yachts wound up the week 
in a fresh, rain-soaked southwester. Only 
once did she trail a competitor over the 
finish line, but on that occasion she won 
easily on time allowance. It was the only 
time she needed it. Gil Haight’s old gaff- 
rigged Apache was second for the week and 
third place went to Yankee, which Frank M. 


A. E. Hagg’s “‘Waltona,” a modern British motor 
boat. She is 47 feet long, 11 feet beam and 3 feet 
draft. Powered with two 150 hp. Gray engines, 
she won the Channel Cruiser Race, 226 nautical 
miles, at an average speed of 14 knots 





Wide World 


Weeks converted from an Islip one-design. 
Arnold, reputedly satiated with victory, is 


willing to sell Querida so that he can buy up . 


some other obsolescent yacht and bring her 
back to life. On Thursday, at Sayville, 
racing on corrected time against all the other 
boats that sailed the full course twice around, 
she won the Association Cup for the third 
year in a row. Querida is Great South Bay’s 
Ranger. 

While Arnold and Querida were doing their 
tricks, there were other combinations making 
South shore yachting history. Young Billy 
Torrey, of Babylon, sailed Shaver to an over- 
whelming victory in the Cape Cod Knock- 
about Class with five firsts in six starts. He 
was beaten the last day when he failed by a 
foot to get through the lee of the leading boat 
on the run home. Even so, his performance 
was without parallel in the annals of this 
active, populous class. 

A veteran skipper, Wilbur Ketcham, 
would have had a perfect record with Reliance 
in the Class V cat boat class, now down to 


YACHTING 


A fresh southeaster stirred up the Bay and made 
wet going for the contestants in some of the races 
of the Great South Bay Y.R.A. annual Race Week 


four boats, had he not been disqualified one 
day for brushing a mark. Five firsts, though, 
gave him the prize for the second straight 
year. 

Another outstanding helmsman was Merrill 
Clark, of Point O’ Woods. He made up for a 
shaky start by winning the last four Timber 
Point sloop races in a row and thus retaining 
the class championship which Miss Joan 
Earle won with the same boat last year, 
Winsome II. 

Now for the Star Class, which always 
turns out in force to race for the George A. 
Corry Trophy. The victor was Harold Hal- 
sted, of Westhampton, who did a consistently 
fine bit of sailing in his Chuckle IJI. He won 
two preliminary races sailed before the two 
divisions of 14 boats each were reshuffled to 
put all the topnotchers in the same group and 
thereafter had two seconds and a third. Thus 
he scored 66 points out of a possible 70 and 
won the trophy for the third time since 1934. 
Three points behind Halsted was Eddie 
Ketcham, the Babylon youngster who sails 
old No. 44, Draco, and in third place was the 
1937 winner, High Seas, sailed by Wiliam H. 
Picken, Jr., prexy of the G.S.B.Y.R.A. 

One of the traditional Great South Bay 
classes, Interclub, mustered five and had a 
tense scrap for the championship. It finally 
went to Billy Sullivan, in Phantom, who won 
three of the six races. Typhoon was only a 
point behind and Flying Cloud was two down. 

The newest class on the South Bay is the 
Zephyr group, brought out last year from 
Francis Sweisguth’s designs. The Zephyrs are 
smart, able, up-to-date craft and nine of 
them put on good racing. Zeus, commanded 
by Richard Silver, of Point O’ Woods, would 
have won the pennant in a walk by virtue of 
four firsts, but unfortunately was involved in 
two fouls. She was disqualified once and the 
second protest, filed after her closing day 
victory, was still under consideration by the 
race committee when this was written. 

A great increase in Comet Class interest 
was revealed by the presence of 20 of these 
little knockabouts racing for the Long Island 

(Continued on page 108) 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH 


By 


ARTHUR E. MARTIN 


Fig. 1, one of the seven models 
tested, showing the wide forward 
deck and flaring bow sections 


,, USTAINED speed in rough water has always 
“4, been and probably always will be the objective 
of most motor boat designers. An owner who 
expects to keep his boat anchored in a mill 
~~ pond will be satisfied with anything which con- 
“forms with Archimedes’ principle. But it is 
doubtful if any one who pays for speed and 
seaworthiness will ever be completely satisfied with either. 

The use of motor boats for aeroplane rescue work and tor- 
pedo carrying has brought added attention to the problem 
of speed in rough water. Few designers are satisfied with the 
conventional hydroplane and its unfailing lack of ability 
in even slightly rough water. New ideas are no longer met 
with scorn, for the desire of the governments of almost all 
of the great nations for more efficient motor boats makes 
trial and error worth while. _ 

One design which may prove of value in the near future 
is the Tripoliss bow, which was incorporated in a motor boat 
which I patented in 1935. It has already been used on several 
small boats with undeniable success. Just how influential it 
will prove in the future is still pretty much of a guess. How- 
ever, its possibilities may be of interest to the reader. 

Figure 2 is a line drawing of the bow, with no regard to 
the form above the chine or abaft amidships. Figure 1 shows 
a model embodying the bow design, and, incidentally, sev- 
eral other features which will not be described here. 

The Tripoliss bow is the result of an effort to combine the 
most desirable qualities of a displacement boat with the 
advantageous characteristics of a hydroplane. The usual 
displacement boat has a bow which is quite sharp at its 
lower extremities, flaring out gracefully to a fairly bluff deck 
line. This arrangement makes for easy riding in rough water 
but, due to the fineness of the lower part of the bow, there 
is not enough surplus buoyancy to carry the boat over the 
waves unless the bow is high above water. The shape is such 
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THE TRIPOLISS BOW 





that there is almost no dynamic lifting effect from the 
passage of waves. 

The conventional planing boat, on the other hand, moves 
with the whole forward end high out of the water so that 
ordinary waves never come in contact with the bow. Instead, 
they are met by a broad, flat, planing surface. The impact 
is more than enough to lift the boat over the waves. Its ac- 
tion is so powerful and so sudden that the boat pounds un- 
mercifully and is apt to jump right out of the water, diving 
back again with disastrous results. 

The Tripoliss bow was designed to plane, but with its 
forefoot almost touching the water. It was intended that, 
although the planing surface should be far aft when in 
equilibrium, the smallest waves should hit the bow. The 
forefoot, being extremely sharp, should experience no shock 
on coming in contact with the water. However, it was ex- 
pected that the hollow curves of the bow would gradually 
split the wave and disperse it on either side, at the same 
time lifting the bow clear of the crest of the wave. The lifting 
action would be by dynamic impact more than by buoyancy, 
but the curved surface would not give the pound which is 
common to a flat plane. 

The first step in the investigation of the practicability 
of the design was to make a series of models. The procedure 
which immediately suggested itself was a series of tests in a 
model testing tank but there were several objections to this 
method. 

Although improvements in the technique of model testing 
have brought about remarkable accuracy in predetermining 
the frictional and residual resistances of displacement 
vessels of all sizes, the effects of rough water on hydroplanes 
are still pretty much of a guess, as far as tank testing is con- 
cerned. A 15-inch scale model of a hydroplane towed 
through artificial waves gives almost no indication of what 

(Continued on page 106) 
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and a deck that carries its beam 
Bee. a well forward, ending in a 
semicircle 














Fig. 2, the Tripoliss bow has . 
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By “SPUN YARN” 


his life and efforts in the book Something of Myself. 

After mentioning factual errors that he had committed 
or been charged with, he said, ‘‘Per contra, I have had 
miraculous escapes in technical matters, which make me 
blush still. Luckily the men of the seas and the engine-room 
do not write to the Press, and my worst slip is still unde- 
rided.”’ I don’t know what the slip was, but I'll bet that if 
this magazine’s readers were turned loose in Kipling’s col- 
lected works it would be located and branded before the 
change of the watch. 


B iste he died, Rudyard Kipling wrote modestly of 


Years ago, when I was close enough to the sub-chasers to 
have remembered some of their lingo, but far enough from 
them to have forgotten my authority for using it, I men- 
tioned in an article that my boat shoved off from a certain 
port “en route” for another. Whereupon Jack Hanna, the 
Sage of Dunedin, got up on his hind legs and howled, asking 
when alleged seagoing writers would stop using this land- 
lubberism . . . I meekly dropped it from my vocabulary 
and waited for vindication. It came last month when I no- 
ticed in the official report of the movements of a vessel of 
the United States Navy that she left ‘‘ Bermuda en route for 
Annapolis.” 


But I certainly stuck my neck out in July when I asked for 
a way to keep the main halliard from twisting when a single- 
part pendant is used between it and the head of a storm 
trysail or reefed mainsail. ‘Put another slide on the upper 
end of the wire pendant on storm trysail, you dope,” writes 
one of my admirers, “and hereafter don’t show your igno- 
rance in print to God and everybody,” while others who with 
studied courtesy refrained from calling me a dope have sug- 
gested that the slide be affixed to one cheek of the halliard 
block. Thanks for the dope. 


There’s been some wailing — and there will be more — 
over the decline in popular favor of the schooner in the Ber- 
muda Race and other long distance events. The complaint 
is that the repeated successes of yawls and cutters in these 
races have blinded the eyes of owners and designers to the 
many substantial advantages of the schooner rig and that if 
the trend continues one of the oldest and finest arrangements 
of spars and sails for pleasure craft will be on the road to 
obsolescence. I sympathize with the complaint but suspect 
that improper devices will be promulgated to correct the 
trend. It will not do to penalize or handicap the close-winded 


rigs to bring them down to a parity with the schooner. Three 
consecutive reaching races to Bermuda would double the 
present popularity of the time-honored two-sticker so far 
as this fixture is concerned but, inasmuch as we can’t order 
the direction of the wind, other means must be considered. 
Perhaps a valuable prize, well publicized, for new schooners 
will do the trick. If a compelling incentive were provided so 
that the brains and energy that have recently been applied 
to yawls and single-sticks were directed toward modernizing 
the schooner rig, I think the old favorite would soon be re- 
stored to favor. 


Fewer than one-third of the yachts in the large class in 
the Bermuda Race were schooner rigged. One withdrew and 
that left six schooners to fight it out with more than twice as 
many cutters, yawls and ketches. Of these six, Santana, the 
Los Angeles entry, was the first to finish. Built in 1935, she 
was comparatively new. Yet she was one to three years 
older than the seven boats that placed ahead of her. The 
average age of the other schooners was five and a half years. 
Entirely apart from rig, you can’t beat modern yachts with 
the topliners of 1932. If the race of 1940 were to bring seven 
new schooners to the line, and if the yawl and cutter entries 
were five to six years old, I feel sure the results would delight 
the hearts of schooner devotees. 


The fifteenth annual regatta of the Edgartown Yacht 
Club surpassed all that club’s records for attendance and 
provided a novelty in the 70-mile ocean race around Mar- 
thas Vineyard. Despite light airs and variables, liberally 
thickened with fog, Harold T. White, Jr.’s, little cutter 
Spookie averaged nearly 71% knots for the course and cleaned 
up on her eight competitors with time to spare. This is good 
going in any man’s race — straightaway or triangular — 
and marks Spookie’s owner as a man to be watched in coming 
events. : 


Speaking of good going, I noticed that Howard Hughes’ 
aeroplane flew around the world in 91 hours and that 
Baruna sailed to Bermuda in 91 hours. The Queen Mary was 
a little slower, establishing a Transatlantic steamship 
record of 93 hours. While the speeds and distances are 
different, all got their pictures in the papers. 


Camden, Me., is a town that caters to the yachting cli- 
entele. It has a lovely harbor and an excellent storage yard. 
(Continued on page 106) 
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The inboard profile shows plenty of lateral plane and ample sheer 
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“Shawnee II,” An Interesting Cruising Sloop 


HIS boat, from the board of 

the Concordia Company, Inc., 
of Boston, was built by the Peirce 
& Kilburn Corporation, of Fair- 
haven, Mass., for Arthur H. 
Morse, of Boston. She has been 
named Shawnee II and her hail- 
ing port is Falmouth, Mass., 
where her owner maintains his 
summer residence. 

The principal dimensions of 
the new yacht are as follows: 
Length over all, 27’ 7’’; length on 
the water line, 22’ 7”; beam, 
8’ 514”; draft of water, 4’ 9”. 
Construction is simple but well 
done. Keel and framing are of 
selected white oak, outside plank- 
ing is of white cedar with gar- 
board strakes and sheerstrakes 
of mahogany. Fastenings are 
of Everdur bronze. The spars 
are hollow and the sails, of 
Wamsutta duck, were made by 
Thomas §. Manchester. The 
total sail area is 390 square feet, 
of which 127 square feet are in 
the jib and 263 square feet in the 
mainsail. 

For her short over all length, 
Shawnee II has an _ unusual 
amount of room below. No at- 
tempt. has been made to crowd 
in too much and adequate space 
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has been allowed for anchors, 
spare gear, light sails and per- 
sonal belongings. The cabin is 
open from end to end, making 
for light and air, and two 6’ 7” 
transom seats occupy the center 
part. Two special Concordia 
backs 30” wide fold down for 
sleeping. Aft, to starboard, is a 
Root type canvas berth. The 
galley is on the port side aft, 
with metal lined tray platform 
for the stove, under which is a 
basin whieh pulls out. The neces- 
sary shelves, racks, etc., are 
provided. There is an ice box un- 
der the companionway ladder 
aft and a toilet on the center line 
forward. 

Under sail, Shawnee II has 
proved to be fast and dry and 
almost perfectly balanced, need- 
ing but-little helm under any 
conditions. With her watertight 
cockpit and comparatively small, 
simple rig, she is well suited for 
cruising as well as afternoon sail- 
ing. The practical details of de- 
sign and construction and the 
simple arrangement of rig and 
accommodations make the up- 
keep of the boat easy. She steers 
with a tiller and the rudder is 
‘outdoors.’ 


The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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“Typhoon” 


EREWITH are the plans of the 
cutter Typhoon, designed by Win- 
throp L. Warner, of Middletown, 
Conn., for Edward P. Jones, of East 
Hartford, Conn. She was built by the 
Whitaker Marine Co., of East Hartford, 
and was launched in June of this year. 
A short-ended boat, Typhoon is 
24’ 6” in length over all, 20’ 4” length 
on the water line, 9’ 0’ beam and 4’ 10” 
draft. Construction is husky, keel and 
framing being of native Connecticut 
white oak, frames being 114” square 
and spaced 9” on centers. Outside 
planking is of Philippine mahogany and 
deck of teak. Cabin trunk, coamings 
and all exterior trim are of Philippine 
mahogany, finished bright. There is an 
iron keel weighing 3500 pounds and 500 
pounds of lead inside for trimming 
ballast. 

Spars are solid and the total area of 
working sails is 376 square feet, with 
light canvas also. Sails were made by 
Louis J. Larsen, of New York. 

The auxiliary motor is a Palmer 
4-cylinder Big Huskie, a 25 hp. engine 
located under the bridge deck driving 
the propeller on the center line. The 
gas tank holds 25 gallons and 58 gallons 
of fresh water are carried. 

In the cabin, the headroom is 5’ 0”. 
There are two berths forward, with a 
toilet between them, and a convertible 
berth-dinette in the main cabin. On the 
port side is the galley, with ice box, 
sink, coal burning range and the usual 
racks and lockers. There is a great deal 
of room below for a boat of her inches. 

The cockpit is watertight and self- 
bailing. Typhoon’s color scheme is un- 
usual, her topsides being painted ver- 
milion with white boot top. 
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“Typhoon” has a good sheer and a moderate sail plan 






























































The accommodation plans show a husky boat of good beam and draft with lots of room below 
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Outboard profile of the new Diesel yacht designed by A. M. Deering, of Chicago, for Byron C. Patten 


“Alexander Botts,” a 55-Foot Diesel Cruiser 


HE was designed by A. M. Deering, 
naval architect of Chicago, and 
built by the Peterson Boat Works, of 
Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin, for Byron C. 
Patten, of Chicago. She is a 55-footer 
of 14’ 4” beam and 3’ 10” draft. The 
keel is sided 6’’ and the framing is 
spaced 7’’ in the engine room and 11” 
forward and aft. Outside planking is of 
mahogany, 13%” finished thickness. All 
floor timbers are bolted. 

The yacht is powered with a 6- 
cylinder 534” bore and 8” stroke Cater- 
pillar marine Diesel which develops 100 
hp. at 900 r.p.m. It was delivered com- 
plete with heat exchanger system, 
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Joe’s reverse gear and clutch, pumps, 
oil, air and fuel filtering systems. It is 
rubber mounted. The yacht’s cruising 
speed is about 11 m.p.h. Two 350- 
gallon fuel tanks give a cruising radius 
of 1500 miles. A 1500-watt Delco auto- 
matic generating set supplies current 
for lighting and two 32-volt Exide bat- 
teries are provided. Two Delco pumps 
care for water system and fire and deck 
lines. Bilges are ventilated by two suc- 
tion fans. Goodrich cutless bearings are 
fitted. Throttle and clutch are operated 
by Bendix vacuum controls. 

The deckhouse is roomy and may be 
used as a dining room when desired. 
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Steering wheel and controls are fitted 
in the forward part, the wheel being on 
the center line. Aft is a cockpit with a 
standing roof. Below, there is a four- 
man forecastle forward, with toilet 
room and lockers. Next comes the en- 
gine room and abaft that is the galley, 
with four-burner range using bottled 
gas, Monel sheathed dresser and sink, 
Frigidaire and other modern equipment. 

Next aft is the main cabin with two 
transom berths and a folding upper. A 
bathroom adjoins. Abaft the main 
cabin are two single staterooms with 
wide, built-in berths. Good stowage 
space is provided throughout the yacht. 
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Inboard profile and accommodation plan of the 55-foot cruiser “Alexander Botts’’ 
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A Cruising Yawl 


HERE are the plans of a cruising yawl 
from the board of Ralph E. Wins- 
low, naval architect of Quincy, Mass., 
which has a number of interesting fea- 
tures. Her designer plans to build her 
during the coming winter but has not 
yet decided upon the cabin plan, so two 
schemes for the arrangement of the 
interior are shown. Both are practical, 
the principal difference between them 
being the location of the toilet room and 
the arrangement of the galley. 
The principal dimensions of the new 
design are as follows: Length over all, 
35’ 8’’; length on the water line, 24’ 7’; 
beam, 9’ 7”; draft of water, 5’ 5’’. The 
boat will carry about 6,000 pounds of 
iron on her keel and some 500 pounds of 
trimming ballast inside. 
Construction is fairly rugged, with 
3 frames 114’ by 114”, spaced 9” center 
to center; 1’’ outside planking and other 
members of the hull structure in propor- 
tion. Fastenings are of galvanized 
iron. The rig is that of a knockabout 
yawl, the total sail area being 578 
square feet. The mainmast is hollow, 
the other spars being solid. 
4 The cabin plans show a double state- 
i room forward and a main cabin with a 
transom berth each side. All berths are 
6’ 4” in length. While arranged to sleep 
two adults, two more could be accom- 
modated in the main cabin. 

The engine will be a 4-cylinder 20 hp. 
marine motor located under the bridge 
deck, with controls in the cockpit. 
Copper fuel and water tanks of 35 gal- 
lons capacity each are provided. 

The design is based on that of the 
Tamar III, from the plans of which a 


number of boats have been built. Outboard profile and, below, two alternative accommodation plans 8h 
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Just about a year has passed since 
Ranger established herself as one of the 
outstanding yachts of all time by 
sweeping the America’s Cup Series and 
practically every other Class J event of 
the 1937 season. Rod rigging was one 
of the highly publicized features which 
helped make her go and also made 
conversation among yachtsmen. It’s 
advantages of greater rigidity, and 
reduced wind resistance are not difficult 
to comprehend but we, and we’ll wager 
nine out of ten other yachtsmen, were 
distinctly of the impression that 
Ranger’s rigging was tremendously 
costly, and that ariything along that 
line would be far out of reach of all but 
a very few yachtsmen. 

The cost of Ranger’s rigging is not 
part of this story, but among our most 
interesting recent discoveries is the fact 
that streamline rod rigging can be had 
in sizes suitable for smaller boats at a 
cost little, if any, higher than that of 
stainless steel wire. We also note that 
three of the most successful racing boats 
of the year have been: rigged with 
streamline rod rigging. Outstanding 
among these boats is George Nichols’ 
Six-metre Goose designed by Sparkman 
and Stephens which, as this appears in 
print will be going about the job of 
defending the Scandinavian Gold Cup 
against several European challengers. 
The other new boats with rod rigging 
are Miss Nancy Leiter’s fast stepping 
Kight-metre Venture, designed by E. 
Arthur Shuman in association with C. 
Padgett Hodson and the Star Class 
boat Foo owned by Durbin Hunter, 
which has been doing unusually well on 
Long Island Sound. 

The Pennsylvania Aircraft Syndicate 
has developed this streamline rod rig- 


Fig. 2 





Streamline Rod Rigging for Racing Boats 


ging for sailing craft from existing types 
of streamline aviation rigging. Briefly, 
it consists of lengths of rod of streamline 
cross section rounded out and threaded 
at each end to screw into a fitting. Each 
section is cut to length from the rigging 
plan of the boat on which it is to be 
used. In effect, the usual wire plus 
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turnbuckle is replaced by a single long 
turnbuckle which just fits the distance 
from chain plates to spreader, spreader 
to mast, or spreader to next spreader. 
The ends of the various sections fasten 
to the chain plates, to tangs on the mast 
or to special fittings on the ends of the 
spreaders. 

But, you may ask, why do all that 
when the ordinary plow steel or stain- 
less steel wire keeps the rig in your 
boat and keeps the mast standing fairly 
straight? Fairly straight —is the an- 
swer. If you are content with a mast 
that stands only fairly straight you 
won’t need streamline rod rigging for 
its rigidity is far and away its principal 
advantage. 


Rigid mast makes boat point well 


But if, like most of the best Six- 
metre and other skippers, you are in 
the habit of varying the tension of the 
shrouds according to the strength of 
the wind in order to offset the excessive 
stretch in the longer, lighter top shrouds, 
or agree with the conclusions derived 
from recent experiments that a mast 
which remains absolutely in the center 
of the boat all the way up (or better still, 
leans to windward) makes a boat point 
considerably better, then, streamline 
rod rigging will aid and simplify the 





problem of keeping your 
boat in proper tune at all 
times. 

The marvelous perform- 
ance recorded by the Ger- 
man Star, Pimm last year in 
winning four straight races 
by wide margins in the 
World Championship of the 
Star Class opened the eyes 
of many American yachts- 
men to the fact that slight 
differences, often impercep- 
tible to the eye, can make a 
tremendous improvement in 
the speed of a boat. Wind 
tunnel and other research 
along this line will un- 
doubtedly contribute con- 
siderably to our knowledge 
of how to develop the great- 
est driving force from our 
rigs. 

Streamline rod rigging has 
been thoroughly tested in 
the wind tunnel by the 
Pennsylvania Aircraft Syn- 
dicate in order to learn as 
much as possible about its 
application to sailing craft. 
Figure 1, made up as a re- 
sult of some of these tests, 
compares the resistance to 
the boat’s forward motion 
of 1 x 19 round cable and 
streamline rod rigging of the 
same strength. Summarizing 


this figure, it will be noted that in the 4 close-up of the 


close hauled position of the average 
boat when the apparent wind is at an 
angle of from 20 to 30 degrees, the re- 
sistance of the streamline rod is ap- 
proximately one-third that of the cable. 
At higher angles, the resistance of the 
streamline rods decreases rapidly to 
zero and at about 40 degrees (wind 
abeam) the rods give some slight pro- 
pulsive effort to the boat, in effect 
adding to the sail area. 


Wind resistance one-third that of wire 


Briefly stated, the results of the tests 
shown in Figure 1 bear out the assump- 
tion that since the streamline rigging is 
one-half the thickness of cable, and 
streamlining reduces the drag to one- 
quarter, therefore, the total drag is 
reduced to one-eighth at zero degrees 
angle, and in the worst possible angle, 
the resistance to forward motion never 
exceeds one-third that of cable. 

It might be said that rigging which 
offered so much less in the way of wind 
resistance must add materially to the 
speed of the boat. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the resistance of the rigging is only 
a very, very small part of the total 
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“Venture,” Nancy Leiter’s new 8-Meire, one of the 
outstanding new boats at Marblehead, is equipped with 


streamline rod rigging 


rods on the new six-metre, 
“*Goose”’ 
Levick 























Durbin Hunter's Star, “Foo.” Her rod 
rigging costs no more than the conventional 
wire plus turnbuckles 


resistance to forward motion. The other 
factors, wave making action of the 
hull, skin friction of the hull and wind 
resistance of the hull and spars, are so 
much more important that if streamline 
rod rigging had no other virtues we 
could forget it without sacrificing more 
than a very few seconds per race. 

But, wind resistance of streamline 
rigging is further reduced by eliminat- 
ing some of the members. With wire 
cable (except on a very few boats) all 
shrouds continue down to the chain 
plates after passing over spreaders 
even though there may be two, three or 
more with exactly the same lead paral- 
leling each other. With streamline rod 
rigging this multiplicity of wind re- 
sistance is greatly reduced by substitut- 
ing.a single length of rod and attaching 
the various leads above it with special 


Ons of the favorite subjects of mod- 
ernistic artists and designers is the 
“Yacht of the Future.”’ Many are 
drawn, many are painted, and al- 
though few of them have been built, 
one of the favorite diversions of yachts- 
men is to pick out their obviously im- 
practical features and gloat over the in- 
experience of their designers. But since 
few “‘yachts of the future” have ever 
progressed beyond the most elementary 
paper stages that’s about as far as 
things have ever gone in the past. 

This year, however, a very unusual 
ultra-modern yacht has been built by a 
prominent figure in one of the most pro- 
gressive industries in the modern world: 
the airplane industry. The boat is the 
Q.E.D., a 112-footer conceived and de- 
veloped by Anthony Fokker in con- 
junction with the designers of the Con- 
solidated Shipbuilding Corporation of 
Morris Heights, N. Y., where the boat 
was built. The picture on page €0 shows 
what Q.#.D. looks like and gives some 
idea of why thousands of yachtsmen 
and landlubbers alike have already 
thrown their necks out of joint “rub- 
bering” at her. Many an hour has also 








fittings at the ends of the spreaders. 


_ Figure 2 shows a typical fitting of this 


type and the details of the connections. 


_ In all bays between spreaders only one 
_ stay is necessary for each lead and each 


is adjusted by unloosening lock nuts at 


- each end and turning the rod. Endeavour 


II used turnbuckles at the deck with 
her rod rigging but Ranger did not — 
and never needed them, for very little 
adjustment was required. 


Sizes equivalent to 3/39’’ to 11/16”’ wire 


Streamline rod rigging is obtainable 
in either cadmium plated nickel steel or 
in stainless steel. The former is some- 
what lighter. The available sizes are 
equivalent in strength to 1 x 19 stainless 
steel wire from 3/32 to 11/16 inch in 
diameter (1000 to 35,000 lbs. tensile 
strength) or sufficient to care for the 
requirements of everything from a 
Comet to a Twelve-metre. In rod 
rigging the well-known tendency of 
stainless steel to creep or stretch can be 
disregarded for the actual amount of 
such stretch is measurable only in 
thousandths of an inch. 

That question of stretch, as already 
stated, is all important. Wire cable 
stretches in two ways, first there is a 
certain amount of stretch in each 
strand of wire; and second, and more 
important, under stress the various 
strands are compressed tighter to- 
gether and the wire thereby lengthened. 
In order to minimize stretch with wire 
cable rigging it is usually necessary to 
use larger diameter wires for the upper 


shrouds than the desirable factor of - 


safety alone would require. Even then 
headstays, jibstays and everything else 
move enough to throw the mast and the 
luffs of headsails well out of their most 
efficient position. 

The modulus of elasticity of rod 
rigging (its resistance to stretch), how- 
ever, is three times that of cable so that 
the stretch at the same intensity of 
stress is only one-third, and that is far 
and away its principal advantage. Rod 
Stephens reports that on the Six-metre 
Goose they have hardly touched the 
rigging since all preliminary stretch 


and give had been worked 
out of it. On other Sixes the 
upper shrouds must be con- 
tinually fussed with and ad- 
justed. For to have them tight 
enough for breezy days means 
they are too tight for light 
airs and daily or more fre- 
quent adjustments are re- 


q ; 

Goose has done particularly 
well on the wind and whereas 
her streamline rod rigging is 
not entirely responsible for 
this performance it certainly 
can’t have hurt her much. 
Her first series was Larchmont 
Race week where she took 
second. During the trials for 
the American team and the 
right to defend the Scandina- 
vian Gold Cup she was way 
ahead of the others. Since 
the trials and preparatory to 
the International Team 
races, Djinn, owned by 
Henry 8S. Morgan has been 
re-rigged with streamline rod 
rigging. Any improvement in her per- 
formance will be most interesting. 


Piano wire for headstays and backstays 


Streamline rigging, of course, is not 
particularly appropriate for use on jib- 
stays, headstays or backstays for sev- 
eral reasons. In those places piano wire 
and round rod are recommended. The 
former is suitable for loads up to 4000 
Ibs., and the latter for heavier loads. 
In each case a gain in modulus of 
elasticity as well as‘a saving in wind 
resistance is effected. 

There is no saving in weight, in fact, 
in some cases the streamline rod rigging 
will be heavier than wire cable. It is 
estimated that the rig of Goose weighs 
about 6 pounds more as it is than if she 
had been rigged with 1 x 19 wire. The 
materials used in her rigging wire are: 
Top shrouds and jumper shrouds — 
Piano wire; Jibstay — round rod, back- 
stays — 1 x 19, Plow steel (less stretch 
than stainless) — All the rest — stream- 
line rods. 


(I 


An Airplane Designer Builds A Boat: “Q.E.D.” 


been devoted to everything from in- 
telligent discussion of her features to the 
spread of idle rumors about what the 
boat is like inside. Regardless of 
whether they admire the boat and the 
idea behind it, are merely tolerant re- 
garding it, or take pleasure in condemn- 
ing everything about it, yachtsmen 
seem to be greatly interested in Q.E.D. 

She is a big boat, a very big boat as 
compared to most experimental yachts. 
Her dimensions are 112 feet overall, 100 
feet on the waterline, and 18 feet beam. 
Anyone who does his experimenting on 
such a grand scale must know pretty 
well what he is doing, and also must be 
having a very enjoyable time doing it. 





And that, incidentally, is our impression 
of Mr. Fokker. 


Previous Conceptions Put Aside 


Inside the big streamlined hoods 
above decks, on deck, on the bridge, in 
the engine room, and down below, 
things are just as unusual as Q.E.D’s 
outward appearance. Fokker is not a 
newcomer to boating, in fact he has had 
considerable experience on the water 
both here and abroad. Aviation, how- 
ever, is his big interest and something 
he knows a lot about. So that in work- 
ing out the details of Q.#.D., he has at- 
tempted to put aside all previous con- 
ceptions of how things should be done 


The plywood hous- 
ing for one of the 
propeller shafts with 
some of the panels 
removed 
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Levick 


Streamline rod rigging on “‘ Goose”’ — from below 


Venture’s rig is about the same, 
although the lower ends at the rods 
are fastened below deck. 

Durbin Hunter’s Star, Foo, was 
launched about the middle of July. 
Fred Huntington of Sparkman & Ste- 
phens played with the Star lines a bit 
and wrote her specifications. She was 
built as lightly as possible and has 
never been sailed with anything but her 
present rig, so that it would be difficult 
to say just how much the streamline 
rod rigging has contributed to her 
remarkable record which at this writing 
stands at 5 firsts, 2 seconds and a fifth in 
eight starts in the hotly contested races 
of the Western Long Island Sound Star 
Fleet. The average number of starters 
in these races was twenty-three. Foo 
uses a piano wire headstay, 1 x 19 
stainless steel backstays, and sets her 
jib flying. All the rest is streamline rod. 
The total cost of all wire, rod, and fit- 
tings was only a little over $100 which 
is about what wire, splicing and turn- 
buckles cost on the Stars. 


on a boat and start from scratch just as 
if neither he nor anybody else had ever 
before seen a boat. He has developed his 
own solution to many problems, not by 
varying or improving on existing equip- 
ment, but by working out his own an- 
swer from the ground up. 

Fokker commenced his description 
of his own boat by pointing out in other 
nearby craft examples of the things he 
wanted to avoid. He thinks that there is 
nowhere near the deck space there 
should be on most of our boats. Too 
many cabin trunks, too many hatches, 
too many deck openings of all kinds cut 
the deck space up into small bits, none 
of which are particularly useful. Port- 
lights, skylights, windows should all be 
larger, says Fokker. With modern 
materials and good workmanship he 
feels that much better visibility and a 
lot more air and light should be avail- 
able in every section of the boat above 
and below. As for layout, he feels that 
we have been cutting our boats up en- 
tirely too much and that larger, wider 
spaces, some of which can be made 
doubly useful by means of sliding par- 
titions, disappearing berths, etc., use 
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the available space more attractively 
and efficiently. Probably the most 
talked of idea of Fokker’s is his mania 
for saving weight. Every piece of equip- 
ment which goes into Q.#.D. has to pass 
a minute examination, and in her build- 
ing much of her was built and re-built 
several times over. All that has saved 
tons and tons of weight and cost a lot of 
money too, which is one of the principal 
reasons it is not done more extensively 
on other boats. 


Economical Operation at Mediuii, 
Speeds 


Fokker is not particularly interesthd 
in tremendous speed in his boat. His 
critics point out that his top speed of 32 
miles is nothing unusual with the 2000 
hp. he has to drive the boat and ask 
what he has gained with all his weight 
saving. His explanation is that to an air- 
plane man 32 or 25 or even 40 miles per 
hour is very slow anyway and what 
he is most interested in attaining is 
smooth, economical operation at low 
and medium speeds of from 12 to 20 
miles per hour. 

Unlike many a visionary artist who 
paints pictures of streamlined yachts 
Fokker knew that the lines of the hull 
and many other facts had to be based 
on more than an artist’s conception. 








The design and construction ‘of this part of 
the interior of the bridge is typical of the use 
of plywood throughout the yacht 


After giving them an idea of what he 
would like the profile of the yacht to be, 
he left the design of the hull up to Con- 
solidated’s naval architects. The hull 
they turned out is built much like any 
other boat of the same size which they 
might be designing. It is of double- 
planked Philippine mahogany over oak 
frames, neither lighter nor heavier than 
ordinary. She is of rather shoal draft 
and there is nothing unusual or freakish 
about the lines of her underbody. 


Not Entirely Completed 


Most of the construction and equip- 
ment inside and above the deck level of 
the Q.E.D. follows Fokker’s own ideas, 
or as nearly as he could get to his idea 
without having each and every piece of 
material which went aboard custom 
made. 

When we went aboard we were some- 
what surprised to find that much of 
the boat has not yet been completed 
and that Fokker is still doing a great 
deal of experimenting on her. Engines, 
exhaust lines, navigating equipment 
and even the accommodation plan of 
much of the owner’s and guest’s quar- 
ters are still only temporarily placed. 

The engine room is a whole experi- 
mental laboratory in itself. Q.E.D. is 
triple-serewed with an 800 hp. Vimalert 
engi c driving the center shaft and pro- 
peller and two 600 hp. Wright Ty- 
phoons for wing engines. From 31 to 32 
knots is her top speed with this total of 


2000 hp. but the thing which pleases her 
owner most is that she glides along at 
18 miles with the engines purring along 
at a bare 900 r.p.m. 

Watertight and gas-tight steel bulk- 
heads separate the engine room from 
the remainder of the boat and enough 
room has been provided to install a pair 
of Wright Whirlwind radial engines on 
the forward bulkhead. These will be 
tried out a little later as substitutes for 
the Typhoons. A Ford V-8 will then 
supply power to operate blowers to cool 
the radial engines. 


Engine Beds of Plywood 


One of the most unusual features of 
the engine installations are the beds. 
The engine beds as originally designed 
weighed a total of 870 pounds and were 
the conventional heavy oak timbers, 
securely bolted down. Fokker would 
have none of them and worked out 
complicated looking structures largely 
of plywood, which weigh 50, 50 and 55 
pounds respectively. He’s quite dis- 
tressed about the extra five pounds in 
the heavy bed but didn’t quite have 
time to do anything about it before the 
launching. The engines are mounted on 
rubber on top of these beds but that 
didn’t prevent 90 percent of those who 
saw them at the launching saying that 
they just couldn’t stand up. 

All we can say is that now after al- 
most two months in commission those 
same engine beds are in the boat and 
the boat is still running. 

The exhausts from the engines are 
led up through the center of the boat 
which is not yet finished and out the 
stack. We counted six of them and un- 
doubtedly missed a couple. Fokker does 
not use them all at once but shifts 
around from one to another trying out 
several ideas for their improvement. 

Another very unusual feature of the 
boat is the exterior housing for the parts 
of the propeller shafts which are outside 
the hull. Two-inch hollow steel tubing 
is used for shafts with specially de- 
signed rubber mounted bearings at 
frequent intervals and inside stuffing 
boxes where they pass through the skin 
of the boat. Ordinary struts would not 
handle the job of supporting the shafts 
outside the hull properly so Fokker 
worked out what he needed mechanic- 
ally to do a proper job. It turned out to 
be far too bulky an object to drag 
through the water at 30 miles per hour 
so he housed the whole combination in a 
plywood housing which was designed to 
offer minimum resistance. Panels in the 
side of this housing can be removed to 
get at the bearings and disconnect the 
short stub shafts which carry the propel- 
lers and connect on to the main shafts. 

These housings are planked with 3 ¢’’ 
plywood which, it was said, would be 


Berths swing down 
out of the bulkheads 
to make a stateroom 
of part of the library 


stove in or otherwise wrecked on 
Q.E.D.’s first run. They are still doing 
their job. 

The boat has only one rudder — a 
large one — mounted in the slip stream 
of the center propeller. Fokker grants 
the advantages of more than one rudder 
for manouvering in close quarters but 
hates to think of the resistance caused 
by them and how much power it takes 
to drag them miles and miles and miles, 
at fast speed when a slight touch of the 
wheel is all that is required for steering. 
He’s talking now about pulling the big 
rudder up into the hull except when 
manouvering and using tiny dagger 
rudders when under way. 


Broad Decks under Superstructure 


From her picture it does not appear 
that Fokker has accomplished much 
along the line of keeping Q.E.D.’s decks 
clear. Actually, however, the light 
colored curved surfaces running from 
bow to stern enclose a fine clear fore- 
deck and a beautifully fitted dining 
salon and lounge back aft. Both fore 
and aft superstructures are built up of 
plywood inside and outside over spruce 
framing. A cross section’ of it would 
look much like an airplane’s wing. The 
forward sections of this superstructure 
are hinged at the outer edge and can be 
swung up to expose the whole forward 
deck to the sky above. It is over forty 
feet from the forward side of the bridge 
to the bow and there is not a single 
hatch, ventilator or permanent fitting 
of any kind to break up this long wide 
surface. (At present there is a large elec- 
tric winch well forward, but this will be 
removed and replaced below with a 
much lighter piece of equipment.) For 
about twenty feet back from the bow 
there is a cockpit-like opening in the 
plywood covers, where deck chairs, a 
table, etc. can be placed so that guests 
can get an unobstructed view of every- 


A rubber life raft is kept inflated and serves as a deck settee 
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thing ahead of the boat. A remote con- 
trol unit in connection with the Bendix- 
Holmes Automatic Steerer permits the 
boat to be steered from this bow posi- 
tion. 

Q.E.D.’s motor. launch and other 
small boats are nested within each 
other on removable chocks on the for- 
ward deck. There are no davits any- 
where on the boat, but her rather short 
mast is placed off center and fitted 
with a removable boom which together 
with an electric hoisting motor handles 
the tenders very nicely. The same rig 
is also capable of lifting either of 
Q.E.D.’s motors out of the boat. 

The plywood covering over the after 
deck does not hinge and swing up but 
the feeling of light and openness is main- 
tained by the unusually large plate 
glass windows along the sides. These 
are five feet long and three feet high 
and their frames are so arranged that 
any leakage around them drains off 
outside the boat. 

This after section is decorated in a 
modernistic manner with chrome plated 
metal furniture, chrome trim, blue 
leather and strip bamboo paneling. The 
center section of the deck is white pine 
strips, while the sides and the extreme 
after deck, like the fore deck, is teak. 
All the decking has been routed out be- 
fore being laid, or drilled from beneath 
after being laid in order to reduce its 
weight. It does not look particularly 
well from below, but as long as it will 
hold its caulking and can be re-caulked 
if necessary, it should make the grade. 


Large Forecastle 


The galley and crew’s quarters oc- 
cupy all the space forward of the engine- 
room bulkhead. The crew has a shower 
bath, individual lockers and drawers, 
and six berths high over their heads. 

The galley has a large electric range, 
electric ice box and loads of room for 
utensils and storage of supplies. An 
electrically operated dumb-waiter runs 
from the galley to the serving pantry 
just forward of the dining salon. 

At present the living quarters aft 
and below are decidedly temporary and 
sketchy in appearance. Fokker’s idea is 
to have a couple of permanent state- 
rooms and then a big library which ex- 
tends over the whole width of the boat. 
Then at night to slide out plywood par- 
titions to divide the library into two 
more staterooms and a passageway. 
Berths would swing down from the 
walls onto desks and tables, etc., etc. 
It is difficult to understand why such 
sleight-of-hand tricks are necessary 
on a 112-foot yacht but in the mean- 
time Fokker is having a wonderful time 














A cutaway view of the bottom showing air- 
plane propeller blade used as a stabilizer 


trying out many different temporary 
arrangements. All these temporary 
bulkheads, partitions, etc., as well as 
most of the above-deck permanent 
structure of the boat is made of phenolic 
resin bonded plywoods called Weld- 
wood and Haskelite. These woods are 
absolutely unharmed by water, weather 
or sun, notwithstanding the jeers of 
many of the new yacht’s critics. 

In addition to the regular instru- 
ments such as compass, wheel, radio, 


Durin¢ the last few months we have 
been doing a lot of thinking about the 
possibilities of radio direction finders 
on smaller boats both power and sail. 
We wondered just how much space a 
small set designed primarily for small 
boats might require, how simple its 
operation could be, and how its per- 
formance would compare with that of 
the larger more powerful and fairly ex- 
pensive instruments installed on many 
new yachts in the last few years. We 
had in mind the thousands of small 
power cruisers, and 25 to 50 foot aux- 
iliaries which do a lot of cruising in fog- 
ridden waters. Space is limited on those 
boats and many of their owners find it 
necessary to operate their boats for a 
whole year at little more than the cost 
of one of the larger direction finders. 


The loop of the new General Communications Co. “‘ Director’’ is 
also the cover for the case 





etc. Q.E.D. has a Western’ Electric 
Radio Telephone, Bendix-Holmes Au- 
tomatic Steerer and Bendix Vacuum 
Controls. 

Among the everyday items there is 
also a long vertical lever arm which had 
us completely baffled until we learned 
that it was the control lever for a very 
ingenious stabilizer. Fokker took one 
blade of an airplane propeller and at- 
tached it to a piston operating in a 
cylinder set vertically near the center of 
the keel. The bottom was then cut 
away so that the propeller blade can be 
raised and lowered much like a dagger 
board in a small sailboat. After lowering 
the blade the lever arm on the bridge 
turns the piston in the cylinder and 
thus the leading edge of the blade to one 
side or the other. When the boat is not 
moving ahead this, of course, has no 
affect, but when she is underway the 
blade tends to pull the bottom in what- 
ever direction the leading edge is turned 
and can be made to counteract a roll. 
Thus if the boat rolls to starboard 
(which means the keel moves over to 
port), the leading edge of the blade is 
swung to starboard and the action of 
the water on the blade pulls the keel 
back to starboard again. As it reaches 
the center or upright position, the 
stabilizer is swung the other way for a 
moment to halt the rolling action com- 
pletely. Some said it wouldn’t work, 
others said it would be sheared off the 


first time it was used — but it’s still in 
the boat and we understand that it 
works very well. It can also be used 
to induce a roll should anyone desire 
one. : 


Anchor Housed in Bottom 


One of our questioners on the subject 
of Q.E.D. was an astonished yachtsman 
who had seen her lying absolutely mo- 
tionless in a strong tide near Montauk 
Point. Her engines were not running 
and he could see no sign of an anchor. 
The mystery is explained by another in- 
genious gadget, an anchor which fits 
snug against the keel and bottom of the 
boat and is raised and lowered through 
a steel tube running down into the 
keel from well above the waterline. 
The sketch shows pretty well what it 
looks like. It is located about 12 feet 
from the forward waterline. The anchor 
weighs about 180 pounds and its flukes 
are of unusual web-like design so that it 
digs in despite the absence of a stock. 
One-half inch stainless steel cable raises 
and lowers the anchor and the coiled 
spring wire welded to the end of the 
shank guides the shank into its housing 
and helps prevent the cable from foul- 
ing around the unburied fluke when 
lying to the anchor. Two water jets in 
the bottom of the boat wash off the 
mud as the anchor takes up and a guide 
way turns the shank into just the right 
position. 
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An Inexpensive Portable Direction Finder 


Was there any worthwhile instrument 
which could come anywhere near meas- 
uring up to their requirements? 

We had our own idea of the require- 
ments well enough in mind so that a 
few weeks ago when the General Com- 
munication Co. of Boston announced a 
new instrument designed especially for 
smaller boats we packed our sea-bag 
and grabbed the first of the new “‘ Direc- 
tors” to be assembled and were soon 
out off the Maine Coast on a Coast- 
wise Cruiser trying it out. 

We had expected to have to stand by 
for five or six hours while a corps of 
engineers installed and calibrated the 
instrument but found that installation 
and calibration are among the compli- 
cations that the General Communica- 
tion Co. engineers have decided should 
be eliminated on a 
small instrument. 
They do not claim 
to have developed 
an instrument 
which is absolutely 
accurate without 
calibration but the 
corrections would 
be so slight that 
they would usually 
be disregarded any- 
| way. 

\ Actually, how- 
ever, as soon as we 
were clear of the 
land, we opened up 
the instrument, 
lined it up with the 
centerline of the 
ship right on deck, 
and with no more 

_ adieu started to 

_pick up bearings. 

The crisp, clear 
tone of the signals 
and the simplicity 


of the controls made its op- 
eration no more difficult than 
taking visual bearings with a 
pelorus. 

The accompanying sketch 
shows the triangle of position 
which we obtained in less 
than five minutes the first 
time the instrument had ever 
been used. Mt. Desert Rock 
came in very clearly with a 
good null and and as we later 
discovered, we obtained an 
absolutely true bearing on it. 
The “Director” is intended 
to bring in only Class A and 
Bradio-beacons within a range 
of 100 miles, but Cape Cod 
Light at a distance of 130 
miles came in very well. The 
poorest null was on Portland 
Lightship but that was undoubtedly 
due to the fact the radio waves were 
coming to us along the coast and over 
a couple of small islands. Land always 
distorts the waves. 

The cross on one side of the triangle 
indicates our actual position and 
whereas establishing our position 
within a two mile triangle- would not 
have been particularly helpful as close 
to the coast as we were in case of fog, 
that position combined with audible 
fog signals which undoubtedly could 
have been heard would be very helpful. 
Farther off-shore the triangle would 
have been smaller and the position more 
accurate than could be obtained by any 
other means. 

One of the most significant features 
of the instrument was the fact that 
whether taken on the bow, abeam, or 
on the quarters the bearings were uni- 
formly accurate. 

The “Director” is entirely portable, 
all of it being contained in an attractive 
mahogany finished box measuring only 
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Fokker developed an anchor which fits the 
shape of the bottom and is handled through 
a steel tube 


There are dozens of other interesting 
and unusual features on Q.E.D., a deck 
settee made from a rubber boat, a cir- 
cular staircase weighing only 70 pounds 
which has replaced a more conventional 
unit weighing 400 pounds, and many 
others. In the future there will be air- 
conditioning, and lots more. We, and 
we'll bet hundreds of other yachtsmen, 
would like to see Q.E.D. about a year 
from now when she is really finished, 
regardless of whether they like her 
looks, are interested in her gadgets, or 
think her owner is daffy. 

BEACHCOMBER 
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‘btained in less than five minutes 
the instrument was used 


1314""x 13814" x 734" and weighing only 
23 pounds. It looks very much like the 
case for a sextant. When not in use the 
loop pulls out and becomes the cover of 
the box, closing the instrument up 
completely. All the batteries are self- 
contained and the earphones are kept in 
a compartment at one end of the casé. 
The compactness of the “Director,” 
we are told, was made possible by the 
development of a new low drain cit 
cuit. The tubes operate on three sma 
batteries and the total power drain i 
only 1/100 of an ampere, said to be 
the lowest current drain ever attaine 
in a radio compass. One set of batte 
per year should be more than enough. 
The interior of the case and the log 
are shielded to cut down static. 
three control knobs are contained # 
the set. One of these combines tht 
on and off switch and volume control, 
second acts as the frequency or beaco 
selector and the third turns the mag- 
netic compass repeater. e 
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: thousands of boat owners. Clean, pow- 
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est - protection jubricants. Smoother, 
more economical engine performance. 


More downright enjoyment. 

Give it a whirl, Skipper: All these 
boat owners can’t be wrong: You're 
never wrong tO trust your engine to 


the world-leader in petroleum. 
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It is a mighty comfortable feeling 
to know that the propeller under 





your stern is a tough Hyde Wheel. 


The remarkable ability of Hyde bronze to with- 
stand impact without shattering, is a safety fea- 
ture. Hardly a boat goes through an entire season 
without “hitting” some time or other. Even with 
a badly damaged wheel you can get the boat 
home safely. Most of the shock is taken up by the 
wheel and not transmitted to shaft, struts or 
stuffing box. 


The toughness of Hyde Wheels is further demon- 
strated by the way they hold their pitch, irrespec- 


tive of the severity of service. Play safe — order a 
Hyde — it costs no more. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPAN Y, Bath, Maine 


Member of Marine Propeller Manufacturers Association 


HYDE 


PROPELLERS 


Send for the free booklet “Propeller Efficiency”. 
It will tell you why Hyde.Propellers often increase 
the speed of a boat and always get home safely. 





Dealers everywhere carry ample stocks 








VACHTING 
BOOKS FOR THE YACHTSMAN 


“SEAGULL” AND SEAPOWER 


By Douglas and Mary Dixon 
(William Blackwood and Sons Ltd., Edinburgh and London, 7 s. 6 d.) 


es G24G ULL and Seapower”’ is a story obviously written with serious in- 

tent. So deftly intertwined, however, is the major theme of Ger- 
many’s possible activities off her North Sea coast with the elements of love 
and adventure that one reads avidly on, aware only that here is an en- 
thralling narrative with suspense in every chapter. 

The fact that the co-authors of the book are Lieut. Comdr. Douglas 
Dixon, D.S.C., and his wife, both of whom are versed in the complexities of 
international affairs as well as in the ways of the sea, lends the book sig- 
nificance. Their well-known cruise through the baffling channels behind the 
German Friesian Islands supplies the sailing experience fundamental to the 
action. 

Beginning with the nostalgic departure of a young English student from 
her beloved Germany, where she overhears a provocative conversation 
between the Reichsfiihrer and her German suitor concerning preparation of 
“the great base behind Wangeroog,”’ the plot is off to a good start. How, in 
returning home she joins forces with an ex-naval officer on holiday to cruise 
among the lonely Friesian Islands, their incredible discovery of German 
rearmament and fortification on a gigantic scale, and the individual re- 
sponse to such knowledge, carries the story forward to a thrilling climax. 
Through it all is woven the tenuous thread of a romance no less idyllic than 
it is unusual and, at the last, man and girl face death together with words of 
love as yet unspoken between them. 

Thereis, nevertheless, a satisfactorily happy ending. Not the one perhaps 
to be expected with gold and honors heaped on the two by a grateful gov- 
ernment but one in which each has found himself and, more important, the 
other. 

The problem of Germany’s attitude toward her former African colonies 
crops up again in this book and her method of regaining them as conceived 
by the authors is well within the realms of probability. Fortification of the 
Friesian Islands with bases for attack on England via Lincolnshire was the 
warning held up by Erskine Childers in ‘‘ The Riddle of the Sands”’ in 1903. 
Following in the wake of Childers and his famous Dulcibella, the owners of 
Seagull, otherwise the yacht Dusmarie, share his prophetic vision. 

At any rate, wherever fact may end and fancy begin in “‘ Seagull and Sea- 
power,”’ nobody may gainsay the authors’ knowledge of navigation. The 
descriptions of day, and more especially night passages of the shallow and 
narrow mazes among the Friesians, sometimes traveling without lights, 
fairly fast, and entirely dependent on the lead, are alone worth the price of 
the volume to any yachtsman. Study of the end paper reproduction of 
Admiralty Chart No. 1875, of this area, will assist in an appreciation of the 
difficulties involved in such a feat. 


M. TopaHL 


THE MAKING OF A SAILOR 


By Alan K. Villiers 
(William Morrow & Company, New York, 1938, $4) 


F Alan Villiers defends one belief more firmly than another, it is a warm 
conviction that good sailors are trained in sailing ships. This conviction, 
apparently, is more widely held in the Scandinavian countries than in 
England or America. On one rather hurried trip around the Baltic in the 
late summer of 1937 Mr. Villiers counted six full-rigged ships in the course 
of a week — schoolships all of them, training young men for careers in the 
navy or merchant marine. The work of the naval training ships Mr. Villiers 
is inclined to discount. There it is a matter of doing things by numbers, of 
standard drills to impress the bystanders on shore. The merchant service 
training ships, many of them supported by private bequests and subscrip- 
tions, offer to the youth of their respective countries a thorough grounding 
in seamanship at little or no cost to themselves. 

“When our boys in the Christian Radich have completed their course,” 
said Captain Aksel Molvig of the Oslo schoolship, ‘‘they have learned to 
steer, know the compass, and know how to use a marlinespike, serving 
mallet, paint brush, and fid. They are through with seasickness, and have 
been taught discipline and to obey orders properly and at once. And — not 
the least — they have been taught to keep themselves properly clean in a 
ship, to fit into a maritime community in a vessel at sea, and to be loyal, 
efficient, and worthy members in it.”’ 

Mr. Villiers was so deeply impressed with the work of the Baltic school- 
ships in fitting youngsters for responsible positions in merchant vessels 
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SERIES 160, 170, 200 —6 cylinders. 


SERIES 160 — Bore 414”; Stroke 534”; Pis- 
ton displacement 548.4 cu. in.; Medium speed, 
90 to 145 h.p.; High speed, 141 to 166 h.p. 


SERIES 170 — Bore 434”; Stroke 534”; Pis- 
ton displacement 611.4 cu. in.; Medium speed 
100 to 155 h.p.; High speed, 164 to 186 h.p. 


SERIES 200 — Bore 5”; Stroke 534”; Piston 
displacement 677.4 cu. in.; Medium speed, 114 
to 170 h.p.; High speed, 182 to 212 h.p.; Reduc- 
tion gear, ratios 2.04 to 1 and 2.43 to 1. 


TRUE-TWIN MOTORS 


For TRUE-TWIN installations SCRIPPS pro- 
vides motors of 75 to 300 h.p. each in perfectly 
balanced pairs of true left and right engines. 
The construction, rotation, manifolds, and all 
accessories of each model are placed strictly 
opposite for better balance and appearance, for 
greater efficiency and easier accessibility, and 
for equal distribution of weight. So why accept 
two unsymmetrical engines designed originally for 
single screw and opposite in rotation only? 


RUBBER MOUNTINGS 
available on all models. 





Avoid “regrets” with a SCRIPPS 


. 





SERIES F-6—6 cylinders— Bore 334”; Stroke 
5”; Piston displacement 331 cu. in. — Available in 
Medium speed, 48 to 81 h.p. — High speed, 106 to 
120 h.p. — Reduction gear, ratio 2.03 to 1. 


SERIES F<4— 4 cylinders—Same type as F-6. 
Bore 334”; Stroke 5’’; Piston displacement 220 cu. in. 
— Available in Medium speed, 25 to 53 h.p. — High 
speed, 65 to 81 h.p. — Reduction gear, ratio 2.03 to 1. 





SERIES 150—6 cylinders— Bore 414”; Stroke 
51/4,’’; Piston displacement 447 cu. in. — Available in 
Medium speed, 75 to 120 h.p. — High speed, 143 to 
169 h.p.— Reduction gear, ratios 2.04 to 1 and 
2.43 to 1. 


Phe the first season you often hear boat owners say of their motor which 
is the heart of the boat, “I am sorry now I didn’t get a better engine.” 

For practically the same money they could have had a SCRIPPS motor, a 
real marine engine of quality, as fine an engine as can be built, whose reputa- 
tion for spirited action and great dependability is founded on a performance 
that pleases beyond expectation. 

Constantly improved to meet the new trends in boat design and equipped 
with the newest of safety features, SCRIPPS marine engines offer to boat 
owners a perfection that is rarely obtained in oer engines offered as 
standard equipment. SCRIPPS engines are extremely flexible in operation, 
dependable to an unusual degree and their great economy commands respect. 

Furthermore, SCRIPPS’ extensive line of 56 models offers a choice of single 
or twin motor installations capable of satisfying every possible demand up to 
600 h.p. for boats up to 90 feet. 

If you are thinking of building, or buying, or re-equipping a boat, you can 
avoid future “regrets” by choosing a SCRIPPS. We will gladly help you 
choose the right size without any obligation. 


WRITE today for free illustrated bulletins which include complete specifi- 
cations, horsepower data, installation diagrams and prices. Give us essen- 
tial details — length, type of boat, speed desired or horsepower needed. 


SCRIPPS MOTOR COMPANY, 5833 LINCOLN AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





SERIES 60, 70 —V-12 cylinders 
— 75 degree angle — Bore 234”; 
Stroke 334”; Piston displacement 267 
cu. in. — 40 to 110 h.p. — Reduction 
gear, ratios 11% to 1, 2 to 1, 2% to 1, 
3 to 1. 


SERIES 40, 50 — V-8 cylinders — 
90 degree angle—Bore 3 1/16”; 
Stroke 334’; Piston displacement 
221.07 cu. in. — 25 to 95 h.p. — Re- 
duction gear, ratios 114 to 1, 2 to 1, 
2% to 1, 3 to 1. 


SERIES 300—V-12 cylinders— Bore 414’; Stroke 514’ 
Piston displacement 894 cu. in. — Available in Medium speed, 
146 to 250 h.p. — High speed, 242 to 304 h.p. 


Over 50 models 25 to 300 bh. p 


MARINE r 50 
E | GIN ES ; Direct Drive or Reduction Gear 





Jor every type of 01 ae ee feet 
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THAT RESISTS THE ASSAULTS OF THE SEA 







a 


@ Of all the materials that contribute beauty, utility 
and comfort to modern watercraft, glass has been the 
most vulnerable to the shocks of the sea. 

But now a new glass—Tuf-Flex Tempered Plate Glass 
—offers exceptional resistance to pounding waves and 
P'’’"" sweeping seas. In portlights, windscreens and deck- 

~ house windows, Tuf-Flex provides the same brilliant 
appearance and clarity of vision as plate glass, plus many 
times the strength*. And because it is so strong, Tuf-Flex 
can be used substantially thinner than ordinary glass and 
thus effect an important saving of 30% to 50% in weight. 

Write for an interesting descriptive booklet on Tuf- 
Flex Tempered Plate Glass TODAY. It points the way 
to greater comfort and greater safety afloat. 
Libbey*Owens*Ford Glass Company .. . Toledo, Ohio. 


*While Tuf-Flex is not unbreakable, its tempering process limits its susceptibility to 
breakage. Chipping or puncturing exposed edges or surfaces causes the glass to disintegrate 
into small crystals which have a tendency to fly apart. 








LIBBEY - OWENS: FORD GLASS COMPANY 





that he embarked, as most of his readers are already aware, upon a similar 
enterprise of his own. He bought a square-rigger himself, the old Danish 
schoolship Georg Stage, rechristened her the Joseph Conrad, and enlisted a 
crew of English and American boys for a circumnavigation of the globe. 
The life, patterned on that of the Baltic schoolships, was hard and simple. 
The cadets who completed the cruise were ready to take examinations for 
the merchant service and had shared, in addition, an adventure that any 
active boy might envy. 

The story of ‘‘The Making of a Sailor,”’ if one may stretch a point by 
calling it that, is told in photographs — nearly two hundred of them, which 
take one around the world with the young sailors of the Joseph Conrad. 
There are quantities of views of the ship herself — idling in a Pacific calm, 
with studdingsails set in the Java Sea, lying hove-to off the Horn, glimpsed 
against the palm fronds of Bali or the rocks of Cape Town, beating her way 
against a hard galein the English Channel, or piled upin a January blizzard 
on a sea wall in New York Harbor. There are pictured details of her con- 
struction and fittings, of the figurehead carved by Bruce Rogers, of the 
young mariners at work and play, of the ship’s cook and the ship’s cat. 
Mr. Villiers is a gifted and imaginative photographer. Some of these scenes 
will not be new to readers of “‘Cruise of the Conrad,’’ but taken together 
here they form a stirring record of life aboard a square-rigger. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SEAMANSHIP 


By Charles H. Hall 


(Kennedy Brothers, Inc., New York. $1.50) 


HERE is no substitute for experience; no short cut to the knowledge to 

be gained by doing. The novice cannot read a book on tennis technique 
by Bill Tilden and forthwith find himself on the center court at Wimbledon. 
The broker’s office boy cannot consume a history of the operations of J. P. 
Morgan, Sr., and awake the next morning a powerful financier. By the same 
token the landlubber cannot absorb the contents of any treatise on sea- 
manship and suddenly become a full-fledged A.B. 

But if he has average common sense, a genuine interest in the subject 
and a retentive memory he can profit by the experience of others to the 


extent that he will at least recognize situations when they arise and have 
some idea of what to do about them. ‘ 

For that reason, books like An Introduction to Seamanship, a contribu- 
tion to the ‘‘ Yachting Handbook”’ series by Charles H. Hall, have a definite 
and worth while place in the sport of boating. Mr. Hall has been through 
the mill that grinds out real seamen. He has learned the hard way, acquiring 
a vast store of varied and valuable knowledge of the sea and the boats 
that sail or motor upon it. But what is more important he is gifted with the 
ability to impart this knowledge to others. Even*if you didn’t know Mr. 
Hall and his briny background, it would be obvious from the excellent job 
he has turned out in An Introduction to Seamanship that he knows his 
subject thoroughly and knows how to teach it. 

The author’s words are directed not at the absolute tyro — he makes 
that plain in his foreword — but are written in seagoing language for one 
who is reasonably familiar with that peculiar tongue. Mr. Hall has not 
pretended to cover every phase of seamanship from top to bottom. Neither 
does he pose pontifically as the fount of all knowledge. In simple, clear, 
direct language he takes his pupil through fundamental maneuvers, 
explaining the whys and wherefores of each step. He tells how to keep out 
of trouble and how to get out of it if you do get in. 

To assist in the better understanding of things that might be confusing 
in mere words, he has liberally illustrated some chapters with diagrams. 
He is a dunce indeed who cannot learn from this painstaking teacher. 

The book is in 179 pages, completely indexed, and covers the elementals 
from anchoring and getting under way to single-handed sailing, a branch 
of the game that, after all, is only for the Providence-guided crackpot who — 
sails around the world in a packing crate, or the completely seasoned and 
experienced sailorman. 

Mr. Hall gives sound tips to helmsmen, suggesting how to obtain the 
“‘feel”’ of a boat; discusses the mysteries and ambiguities of the pilot rules, 
light and whistle requirements; tells what to do in bad going and good; 
how to fight fire, to pick up a man overboard, to assist craft in distress. 
He professes only to have scratched the surface of his subject, but he has 
scratched deeply enough to reveal its “innards” and what makes them go 
around. 

The young sailor and the beginner will find the book a valuable addition 
to his nautical textbook library. The old-timer will be able to cull a number 
of handy tips from its pages. Practice makes perfect and Mr. Hall has had 
lots of practice. ; 


Everett B. Morris 
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DEALERS ... 


Fitzgerald & Lee 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 


Bruns-Kimball & Co. 
5th Ave. & 15th St. 
New York City 


H. J. McDonald, Inc. 
Atlantic & Ocean Aves. 


E. Rockaway, L. I., N. Y. 


M, A, Baumann 
140 W. 4th St. 
Erie, Pa. 


&. B. Delhomme 
1115 Austin St. 
Houston, Texas 


Dumont Marine Service 
New London, Conn. 


Walter H. Moreton Corp. 


1043 Commonwealth Ave. 


Boston, Mass. 


Hensler Kofoed Co. 
156 Front St. 
Keyport, N. J. 


2911 Detroit Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Robert V. Staats, Inc. 
West Basin 
Wilmington, Calif. 
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National Motor Boat Sales Cc 
800 Water St., S.W. Cc 
Washington, D. C. N 


Leonard Thomson, Inc. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Boardman & Flower 
Battery St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Gen the Richardson shop and see the Richardson Little 
Giants, Juniors and Cruisabouts in every stage of construction 
from start to finish. 

Watch the workmen! You will be impressed with the 
knowledge, initiative and skill of the hundred or more who 
have an average of more than fifteen years service with this 
company. Here you will find expert boat builders, ship 
carpenters, cabinet makers, caulkers, metal workers, engine 
mechanics, electricians, riggers, upholsterers, sail makers, 
painters, varnishers and many other trades represented. All 
at Richardsons are artificers and take special pride in their 
work, 

Look at the material — never will you see finer quality 
even in a shop building the most expensive, custom yachts. 
White Oak, Mahogany, Cedar are most extensively used 
woods. Bronze is as common as is iron in an ordinary shop. 

These, coupled with expert designing and supervision, 
give you maximum value and long life. That is why most of 
the Richardsons built ten, twenty and even thirty years ago, 
are still economically serving their owners. 

Richardson literature ‘‘F-38’’ mailed without cost or 
obligation to you. Write for it today. 


RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, INc. 
366 Sweeney Street North Tonawanda, New York 





LITTLE GIANTS =. JUNIORS . CRUISABOUTS 


. P. Amory Morton & Loose Co. 
& M, Bank Bidg. 10 W. Eager St. 
ewport News, Va. Baltimore, Maryland 
E. M. Littin 
F. E. Johnson Boat Yard Syracuse Boat Co. 2503 Broadway 
Ithaca S. Salina St. Toledo, Ohio 
Syracuse, N. Y. : Mississippi Valley Yacht Sales 
101 Broadway 
Boats, Inc. Alton, lll. 
500 E. Jefferson Ave. 332 $. Michigan Ave. Lange Avistion Corp. 
Chicago, Ill. : Box 1098 


x 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
F. J. Norrington Hill-Manning Boat Corp. 
118 Holland Park Ave. Tonawanda d 
London, W 11, England N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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Prints suitable for framing sent on request. See below 











In 1887 When the VOLUNTEER 
Defended the America’s Cup 


51 years have passed since the 
VOLUNTEER outsailed the Scottish 


challenger THISTLE in a 12-knot 
wind and driving rain. 





But even then most of America’s yachting fraternity had 
accepted Billings-Chapin’s “new-fangled idea” that boats 
should have paints specially formulated for marine use. 


Starting with the famous B-C Deck Paint the line was 
developed and expanded to include a specialized finish 
for all parts of the boat under all water conditions. 


Today when you specify Billings-Chapin Yacht Finishes 
you're giving your boat the utmost in beauty and 
protection. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


This is the fourth of a series of America’s Cup Races 
featured in this campaign. 8’’ x 12’’ prints suitable for 
framing, bearing no advertising, will be sent on receipt 
of 15¢ to cover packing and mailing costs. If you desire 
all four prints, please remit 60 cents. A limited number 
of original signed prints are available at $3.00 through 
special arrangement with the artist. Please address 
requests to the Cleveland office. 
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BRITISH YACHTING NOTES 
The Clyde Fortnight 


HE Clyde Fortnight of the present season will be remembered as pro- ~ 

viding the worst weather for many years. The overcast sky and frequent 
rain storms throughout the regatta, in conjunction with fluky breezes, did ~ 
not tend towards general enjoyment but, in spite of these drawbacks, there © 
was some really good sport and at various times there was some excellent ~ 
racing. The outstanding feature of the regatta was the keen sailing in the 
now popular Dragon Class, in which there were no fewer than thirty-three 
starters. There were, of course, no big racing craft as Class J is out of ac 
tion at present, but in their place there were nine fine cruisers, varying i 
tonnage from 60 to 145, which sailed under handicap conditions — th 
handicaps being from 50 to 98 seconds per mile from the scratch boat 
Upon the whole, these handicaps worked out well with the exception of 
the scratch boat, a fine ketch, Thendara, owned by A. 8: L. Young and ~ 
designed by Alfred Mylne. Each day Thendara worked out a long lead but, 
even when she had the best of the luck, her placing on handicap times, ex- 
cept on one occasion, was pretty far down on the list. Handicaps, to be 
successful, call for somewhat frequent adjustments. 

In the Twelve-Metre Class, V. W. MacAndrew’s Nicholson-designed 
Trivia came out well on top, while Sir William Burton’s Marina had the bad 
luck to lose her mast. The ‘‘Twelves” certainly give one the impression of 
being the most adequate of all the International Class vessels sailing in 
British waters. 3 

There was also some excellent racing in the Eight-Metre Class, in whieh 
J. Howden Hume’s Froya had the best record. When Froya first came out 
she was not regarded as a success but, in Mr. Hume’s hands, she hag” 
shown the best form of any Clyde “‘Eight.’’ Sir Thomas Glen-Coats’ n 
“Kight,’’ Pandora, also did well and gave promise of doing even better 
when she has found her best trim. It is interesting to note that, while she 
has the longest water line and the least sail area of any “Right” on the 
Clyde, her beam has not been kept down to the minimum by several 
inches. 

The racing in ‘the Six-Metre Class, in view of the selection of a team for 
the British American Cup, naturally attracted a good deal of attention. 
The results in this class were very ‘“‘in and out,’”’ but they were definite 
enough to give the selectors a good lead in the choice of the three boats 
required to make up the team. The Triminghams’ Solenta, designed by — 
Charles Nicholson, had already been selected. The three finally chosen | 
were R. M. Teacher’s Erica, a sister boat to Solenta, built last winter at © 
Gosport by Camper & Nicholsons; J. H. M. Clark’s Vrana, designed by 
Mylne, and J. H. Thom’s Circe, designed by John Boyd and built by 
Robertsons, of Sandbank. It is particularly gratifying that Circe should 
have won a place in the team to go to America as John Boyd is a young 
designer of great promise who had his training in the famous Fairlie yard 
under William Fife. 

The Thirty-Square-Metre Class, although not strongly represented at — 
the regatta, gave a good impression but it will take some time to get used 
to their curious sail plans. With their tiny mainsails and huge jibs, the 
clew of which extends well abaft the after end of the main boom, they — 
certainly have a distinctive rig, but one which makes one wonder if only 85 
per cent of the fore triangle should be taken into account in calculating the 
sail area. 

The 33 Dragons made an imposing spectacle as they spread out over the 
Firth and, for so large a class, the sailing was remarkably close; but 
the feature of the Dragon racing was the marvellous helmsmanship of th 
young Norwegian, Peder E. Lunde, in Sirene III, which won nearly all th 
races in this class. On one occasion, when Sirene III was over the line 
the start and had to recross the line, Peder Lunde worked his way throug 
the fleet, passing 28 or 30 boats, to win second prize! It is a long time si 
such wonderful sailing has been seen on the Clyde and one hopes that th 
fine helmsman will pay another visit to British waters. Excellent form 
also shown by Otto A. Ernst, in Woge XII. Dr. A. B. Preston, in his i. 
foot National Dinghy Sea Wedge, was as successful in his class as 
Lunde was in the Dragons but, in his case, there was much less opposition 
In spite of the uncertain weather, “The Fortnight” was a great success 
thanks to the excellent management throughout. . 

During the Fortnight, the deep sea racing fleet arrived at Hunter's 
Quay, the finish of the fleet’s 200-mile race from Kingstown, near Dub in + 
The fleet, which was composed of two classes, large and small, had four 
Open Class boats, eleven Class A (or cruisers) and six Class B (or heavy 
cruisers with a limited outfit of sails). The fastest corrected time was e 
by a Class B cruiser; the second fastest by a Class A vessel; and the third 
fastest by an Open Class boat — the corrected times being based on actala 
R.O.R.C. ratings in which no account is taken of the class to which a y 
belongs. The first twelve yachts were separated, on corrected time, by 
2 hours, 3 minutes, 42 seconds; and the first twenty, by 4 hours, 18 n 
utes, 8 seconds. The four Open Class boats, six of Class A and two of C 










































Join the distinguished Alden fleet next year— 
with a new boat designed especially to meet 
your needs. Experienced yachtsmen know the 
advantages of planning well in advance. It’s not 
too early now to consult Alden about your boat 


for 1939. 


JOHN G. ALDEN 


131 State St., Boston — CAPitol 9480 
New York Office: 220 Broadway REctor -2-6525 
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RESIN BONE 


... a Vital 






factor in 
“Q.E.D.” 


Construction 


Engine bed built of 
\Yy"" WELDWOOD 


{ weighs 55 Ibs. and 

4 supports 600 h.p. 
Capitol Wright Ty- 
phoon engine. 


Propeller shafts, struts and couplings entirely 
enclosed in streamlined housings constructed 
of 34¢'' WELDWOOD 


Wren it came to producing smooth, stream-lined 
surfaces to cut down wind or water resistance or to 
save weight without sacrificing strength, Fokker 
and Consolidated turned to WELDWOOD. 


A great part of the superstructure, much of the 
bulkheading, the remarkable engine beds and the 
propeller-shaft housings of the ‘“Q.E.D.”’ are of 
WELDWOOD. 


Fokker genius and Consolidated experience were 
quick to grasp the potentialities of this outstanding 
contribution to modern naval architecture. 


Send for leaflet ‘‘Weldwood for Boats’’ 


BOIL IT! BAKE IT! SOAK IT! 











: _iIT WILL NOT COME APART 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
Executive Offices: 618 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices and Warehouses: New York, Boston, Newark, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, 
Rochester, Detroit, Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, San Fra > Los Angel 
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B finished in the first twelve on corrected time, a result which must, | 
think, be regarded as entirely satisfactory. There was, however, little 
windward work on the passage ’round. 

The 48-foot water line Nicholson-designed Firebird was the first boat to 
cross the finish line in the 488-mile race from Dover to Kristiansand, bu: 
the first prize went to Evivale, the new 38-foot water line Robert Clark 
boat, by a large margin of six and a half hours from Strand, a sister ship to 
Foxhound. In this race the wind was variable and there were long spells of 
calms and fogs — not a satisfactory test of the yachts’ capabilities. The 
race from Kristiansand to Copenhagen was so slow that it was practically 
of no interest, especially as all the yachts were becalmed for a long time 
not far from the finish; but the third and final R.O.R.C. race, from Copen- 
hagen to Warnemunde, was quite a different matter. There were 21 start- 
ers and, over the 97-mile course, there was a steady lightish head wind for 
the first half and a close hauled second half which gave the yachts a good 
test under these conditions. Firebird, rating 49.9 feet, was the winner; with 
Heligoland, 35 feet, second; and Westwind, 25.8 feet, third. 

M. HecksTa.i-SMItTH 


THE INTER-LAKE Y. A. REGATTA 


HERE were 196 sailing craft starting in this year’s Inter-Lake Yachting 

Association regatta, held August 6th-10th at Put-In-Bay, Ohio. The 
largest number was 24 in the Comet class — 21 of which competed in all 
three races of the series. Honors for the class went to Milton Knight, of 
Toledo. The next largest class was the Sandusky Sailing Club’s 18-footers, 
of which there were 20. First place was won by Warren Masten’s Eleanore 
IT, which repeated her last year’s success. 

The principal interest was centered in Class R in which there were 
eleven starters, a new record for the class at the Bay. Not only was the 
I.L.Y.A. championship at stake but also the right to represent the associa- 
tion in the tri-lake competition at Cleveland August 24th—26th, in the con- 
test for the Richardson Trophy. The Rumney-Hubbard-owned Lightnin’, 
oldest boat in the fleet, won three straight heats, twice in light going and 
once in a good blow. A protest against Lightnin’s spinnaker pole resulted 
in her disqualification in the first race. This left Gene Kettering’s Puffin 
and Lee Wilson’s Cotton Blossom tied for first. The two owners conceded 
the race and the right to represent the I.L.Y.A. to Lightnin’. 

The regatta opened with night races from the mouth of the Detroit 
River, from Toledo and from Cleveland. C. J. Allen’s Lillith I, of T.Y.C., 
won the Toledo event, while Larry James’ Bagatelle headed the list from 
Cleveland. The Detroit fleet was divided into two divisions, Perey William- 
son’s yawl Rainbow IV winning the cruising class race and William 
Petzold’s ketch Josephine the racing-cruising trophy. 

This year saw the largest class of yawls ever to start at the Bay, with 
eleven boats competing. Top honors went to Ken Eckerd’s Enigma, of 
Erie, Pa. 

Al Wakefield’s Rise and Shine led the Star fleet of 12 boats. Chico 
Pereira’s Coquetta and Al Rogers’ Toglenda were tied for second. 

In the Sloop and Cutter Class, J. E. Woodson’s Calypso, of Cleveland, 
won. Ted Farnsworth’s ketch Chantey, of Bayview, won in the ketch class. 
Schooner honors went to the Marquis-Ledyard-owned Nawanna. 

Class K catboat division honors went to B. E. Miller, of Toledo, after a 
sail-off which was necessary when the series ended in a tie between Ed 
Seitz’s Noname, the Weindt-Miller owned Catspaw and Miller’s Malalo. 

The Snipe Class saw 12 starters with two surprise entrants from Mani- 
towoc, Wis., taking first and second. The winner was N. R. Schuette who 
sailed No. 1032 to two firsts and a second. 

Al Grundy, of Detroit, sailing Joal VI, won the 22-Square-Metre event. 
A. W. Mitchell, of the D.B.C., sailed Nancy Lee to victory in Class C. The 
Lyman Cat Class Trophy went to Ed Rowland, of Sandusky, Ohio. The 
National One-Design division event was wonby W.B.Crawford. 

Five boats appeared for the Matthews Sailer class, Jack Lay winning 
the event with his Maja, under the colors of the Port Clinton Y. C. 

Tommy Fisher got two firsts and a second to win the Six-Metre Class 
race with his Challenge, although Andy Laszlo’s Madcap, of Crescent, 
oldest boat in the fleet, got one first and was close in the final standing. 

The 14-Foot International Dinghies were a center of attraction. George 
Ford, of Rochester, won first in each of the two heats sailed. Ten boats 
competed, three from Detroit and the others from Lake Ontario clubs. 

The ladies’ cat boat event was won by Mrs. H. J. Schuck, Jr., of the 
Edison Boat Club. Art Gibson, Jr., of D.Y.C., won individual honors in the 
CK division of cats while team honors went to the D.Y.C. 

Winners in the power boat races were as follows: Runabouts, 175 hp. and 
under, Art Eff IV, Dr. A. L. Harbarger, P. I. B. Y. C; Runabouts, free-for- 
all, Juddy III, F. C. Judson, C. Y. C.; Cruiser chance race, Nomad, Dr. 
J. V. Nvatney, C. Y. C.; Class A cruisers, Avolene, David Jeremy, P. ©. 
Y. C.; Class B cruisers, Navigo III, Sidney Frohman, 8. Y. C.; Class © 
cruisers, Triton II, R. G. Heintz, C. Y. C. 


WALTER X. BRENNAN 
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John G. Alden specifies 
Anaconda Metals 
for sea- going craft 


Ee fishermen or racing yachts— boats 
designed by John G. Alden are planned to 
stand the test of time and usage. So it’s sig- 
nificant that Everdur* Copper-Silicon Alloy is 
used for hull and deck fastenings—and other 
Anaconda Metals... Copper, Bronze and 
Nickel Silver. . . for traditional uses requiring 
high resistance to corrosion. 

Carefully produced by master craftsmen in 
mills of The American Brass Company, Ana- 
Gosling III, owned — conda Metals are noted for consistent quality. 
we sie gp fides s Their dependability explains their preference 
JobnG. Alden, naval by leading naval architects, owners and boat 
architect, Boston, Mass. yy ilders from coast to coast. 38187 
Bails by Willis J. Reid *Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office. 





& Son, Winthrop, 
Mass. 
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THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. + Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
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An 8-Foot, 68-Pound 


ALL PURPOSE 


PRAM DINGHY 
Safe - 


“Weldwood” Construction 
Send for Circular 


PRICES F.O.B. 


Standard Rowing $ 69.50 
Standard Sailing $120.00 


Prices subject to change ca 
without notice 


Shipping Weights: 100-130 Lbs. 


THE “WEATHERPROOF” PRAM 
x Lawley Bult x 


THE NEW LOW PRICED “15” 
A SPORTY 15-FOOT KNOCKABOUT 


Seaworthy 





Fast + Safe + Non-sinkable + Seaworthy 
PRICES IN WATER AT NEPONSET 
Keel Model $250.00 Centerboard Model $268.00 
Packing and crating extra 


Prices subject to change without notice 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


George Lawley & Son Corporation 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Oo Ss. TO N 


reer ON SET ) mA. SS 
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NEWS FROM MAINE 
By Elizabeth Cooper 


ITH the largest fleet ever assembled in Casco Bay, the first two of a 

series of four interclub races were sailed the last week-end in July. 

The Portland Y.C., the Merriconeag Yachting Association, the Mere Point 

Y.C. and the Centerboard Club of Portland each contributed their quota 

to the fleet of 56 boats that met on Saturday at the station of the Merri- 

-coneag Yachting Association at West Harpswell, and on Sunday at the 
Mere Point Yacht Club. 

For the Saturday race, the fleet was divided into. three classes, Class I, 
over 35 feet over all; Class II, 18 feet to 35 feet over all; and Class III, 
under 18 feet. The course for Classes I and II was seven miles, and for Class 
III four miles. The weather was perfect with a fresh southwesterly breeze, 
The first of the big boats across the line was Mrs. Stephen Etnier’s 53-foot 
cutter Hersilia, closely followed by Herbert Payson’s ‘‘Q” Hobnob, with 
Ernest Ballard’s yawl Eliza only a few seconds astern. All three immedi- 
ately broke out their spinnakers for the run to the first buoy. Hersilia, after 
a perfect start, at once took the lead which she never lost. The three boats 
finished in both elapsed and corrected time as they had started. 

Class II, 21 boats, was won by Philip Dorticos’s Windermere, from the 
Portland Y.C., with Temple and Foster Cleveland’s Paumonok second, and 
W. B. Fletcher’s Juonona, both from Merriconeag, third. The Centerboard 
Club of Portland carried off the honors from the 32 boats in Class III with 
Austin Smithwick’s Blue Chip in first place and the Robinson sisters’ 
Crusoe third. Winona, from Merriconeag, owned by Camp Tamarack, was 
second. og 

The perfect. weather and fresh southwesterly wind held for the racing at 


4» Mere Point on Sunday. With a few exceptions, thesame fleet sailed in the 
}-»second race. The entries over 18 feet raced in Class A, and those of 18 feet 


‘and under in Class B. The course for Class A was around Little Goose Is- 
land, and for Olass B twice around Sisters Island. Whisper, J. P. and M. A. 
Thomas, from Merriconeag, won in Class A, with Windermere second, and 
Juonona third. Mere Point’s Mica, 8. Lane, Jr., took the trophy in the 
small class, with Eric Brown’s Sea Gull second and Blue Chip third. 

Commodore Roland O. Meisenbach, of Merriconeag, was in charge of the 
arrangements at West Harpswell, and Commodore R. F. Debevoise at 
Mere Point. The smaller boats from Portland and the Islands were towed 
down by some of the power cruisers from the Portland Yacht Club. The 
next races will be held in Portland Harbor at the end of August. 


rere tae 6 


Maine yachtsmen will be relieved to know that a new yacht basin is to be 
constructed within a year in the Cape Cod Canal between the Sandwich 
fish hatcheries and the Coast Guard station. This will provide a much- 
needed refuge on the westward trip. 


+ + + 


The Portland Yacht Service, Inc., has taken over the agency for all 
Socony products at its yacht basin in South Portland. 


+ + + 


Commodore Philip O’Brien, of the Centerboard Club of Portland, has 
resigned because his business has necessitated a move to Bangor. Vice 
Commodore Emery will take his place for the present, and Austin Smith- 
wick will take charge of the interclub racing late in August. 


+ + + 


Charles Shipman Payson’s power cruiser Saga is on a cruise to Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. 
+ + + 


Charles Gomes of Sebasco, who built about 11 knockabouts, 12 feet over 
all, designed by W. Starling Burgess, for the Mere Point Yacht Club dur- 
ing the last season, has completed two 22-foot and two 30-foot sloops in the 
last month, as yet unassigned. 


+ + + 


The navigation power cruiser race of the Portland Yacht Club, on July 
16th, was won by W. Stuart Forbes of Beverly, Mass., with his cruiser 
Whistler III. Rear Commodore Grover Richards’ Capronia was second, 





and Charles S. Payson’s Sanpaylin, with Olcott Payson as skipper, third. 
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One of the outstanding new express cruisers of the year, Coquette is 57’ 
over all, with 13’ beam, and 3’6” draft. Built by Consolidated Shipbuilding 
Corporation, of Morris Heights, New York, N. Y., she is powered with 
three 250 horsepower Hall-Scott INVADERS, driving three 21” x 19” pro- 
pellers at 2100 r.p.m. for a speed of 28.1 m.p.h. 

Hall-Scott INVADERS are designed by perhaps the strongest engineering 
staff in the marine field. The INVADER is constantly being improved—and 
each improvement is made in such a manner that it can readily be applied 
to every INVADER in service. No Hall-Scott engine need ever grow obsolete 
—you can keep yours always up-to-the-minute, to give you the fullest re- 
turn out of the long years of service built into every Hall-Scott. 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR 


Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company - 2850 7th Street, Berkeley, Calif. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., 254 WEST 3lst ST. - 
WASH., 907 WESTERN AVE. - 


LOS ANGELES, CAL., 5041 SANTA FE AVE. - 
IN NEW ENGLAND, MARINE EQUIPMENT CO. OF BOSTON, MASS. 
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3 HALL-SCOTT 


INVADERS 


DRIVE 
COQUETTE 
28.1 M.P.H. 


The Hall-Scott INVADER is most conservative in its power rating. Rated at 
250 horsepower, it develops this at 1900 r.p.m. At its top effective speed of 
2100 r.p.m., it actually develops 265 horsepower. Singly, or in multiple, 
Hall-Scott INVADERS power many of the finest motor yachts, sport fishing 
boats, express cruisers, scout and picket boats, and water taxis, from 40 to 
100 feet in length. When fitted with reduction gears, Hall-Scott INVADERS 
advantageously replace the so-called “heavy duty” type of engine. They 
weigh from 4 to 4 as much, cost from 44 to 4 as much, and require much 
less engine room space. Operating costs are extremely low, fuel consump- 
tion being only .58 pounds per horsepower per hour. Write our nearest 
branch for full engineering data. 





CAR COMPANY 
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“Hall-Scott 


SEATTLE, 












Stores Away in Small Space 








Yoo CANT SLIP IN THE 
TOPSSIDER \~). 
TIBO 

O» 
. \ 


2 
Ord 


San 
Worn Over Regular Shoes 


You've probably needed ’em for years. Pilot Boots are specifically 
designed for yachtsmen — and practically indispensable this season 
of year ... Featuring the famous Top-Sider white, non-marking sole 
that hugs the slipperiest deck. Made of glove-soft rubber, the Pilot 
Boot pulls right over your Top-Sider yachting oxfords or regular 
footwear in a twinkling. Equipped with anchoring straps for secure 
fit. Made. Knee and Long lengths. Black uppers—sizes 6 to 13 
(street shoe size). Order direct or from leading outfitters. Long 
model $7.50. Knee model $7.00. 


SPERRY SHOE COMPANY 


152 Court Street New Haven, Conn. 











NOW'S THE TIME TO ARRANGE FOR 
WINTER STORAGE 





Unsurpassed facilities, efficient repair work and reconditioning. Convenient location; 
hauling up to 10’ draft on any tide. 


Inside Winter Storage Rates: Per Foot O.A.L. 
Includes Hauling, Storage Inside Building, and Launching 


Center Board Deep Keel 


Length Over All Cruisers Sail Boats Sail Boats 
Up to 20’ $1.50 $1.30 $1.30 
Over 20’ up to 30’ 2.00 1.50 2.00 
Over 30’ up to 40’ 2.25 2.25 2.50 
Over 40’ up to 50’ 2.50 3.00 
Over 50’ up to 60’ 3.00 3.50 


Outside Winter Storage Rates: (Without Cover) 50% Less 
Inside Lockers. (Size 5’ x 8’ x 12’) $1.50 per month 
Wet Storage in Basin . . . Price upon request 


Builders of the Mystic Dinghy. Also Large and Small Yachts, 
Sail and Power. Let us quote you 


MYSTIC SHIPYARD - INC 


Di: Ji ° i * ef t je ‘ 
moot MYSTIC CONNECTICUT 








YACHTING 


MODERN 
MARINE 


SERVICE 
and 


STORAGE 


A protected basin, clean water, 
Crandall railways, and Kilburn 
turntable which feeds twelve rail- 
ways. A busy yard — never 
congested 
® 
Conveniently Located Shops 
24-Hour Watchman Service 
B Shed, Fireproof, Auto- 
matically Sprinkled 
e 
Bluenose Class 36-Foot 
Schooners and Cutters 
Available 


While cruising, we would be pleased to have you inspect our plant and store with us this coming Fall. 
Facilities are available to give your yacht a complete, conscientious service. Yachts stored with us sell readily. 


PEIRCE & KILBURN CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD 
CLIFFORD S. KILBURN, Treasurer 


The “Midway Yard” between New York and Boston 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MAJOR WILLIAM SMYTH, Superintendent 








FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


HE news of the month is Fort Lauderdale’s new yacht club. More than 

a hundred permanent and winter residents have bought land on a broad 
reach of the intracoastal waterway at the south end of town and plan to 
have the new establishment, including house, docks, tennis courts, and 
swimming pool, ready for the formal opening on New Year’s Day. A. H. 
Brooke, long time chairman of Florida’s East Coast canal commission, 
heads the organization committee, which includes J. Wesley Pape and H. 
P. Davock whose schooners San Cristobal IT and Abenaki have been active 
in southern cruising races. Known as the Lauderdale Yacht Club, the group 
held its first regatta in late July, a number of Miami boats joining in with 
the local fleet to total 22 starters. Henry S. Thompson’s Barbara took the 
Snipe and free-for-all races, Victor Crib’s Falcon the Cricket, while Harry 

Yates’ Bobo and Tom Stokes’ Rush Too tied in the Moths. 


+ + + 


The feature of the St. Johns River Yachting Association’s summer sea- 
son was the two-day two-way cruising race from Jacksonville to Green 
Cove Springs, 25 miles up the river. A favorable westerly breeze enabled 
the fleet of sixteen to make the entire outward run on one tack with Lyle 
Vernier’s sloop Four Winds leading R. M. Fortson’s Vega by ten minutes at 
the finish. Skippers Dan Storms and Palmer Derby put up the best finish of 
the day, the former winning by only seven seconds. On the trip back, strong 
head winds caused so many casualties that only six boats finished. Again 
Vernier’s Four Winds led the fleet, followed by Leland Bell’s Ortega. Four 
Winds, which won both the Duval Motor and Cohen Trophies, is a 24-foot 
centerboard sloop designed by Francis Sweisguth and built by W. F. 
Stow, of Tampa. She has been a steady winner ever since she reached 
Jacksonville early last winter. 


+ + + 


At Lakeland’s July regatta, Moth Class boats took the first three places 
in the free-for-all. Clark Haskell’s Ho-Hum was first with Joker Marchant’s 
Blue Jay second and Jimmy Herron third. David Setzer’s Ixnay leads in 
the season competition. Mike O’Brien’s Coot captured the Tampa Yacht 


and Country Club’s championship series and the Berriman Trophy, 
Johnny Meyers’ Tinky taking second and Bill Carne’s Lively Lady third. 


+ + + 


The Pensacola Yacht Club and the Naval Air Station are holding a 
series of visiting team races in which the home fleet is divided and the boats 
drawn for by lot. Richard Brook, Charles Cottrell, and Dave Witherill 
have been leading the Sunday series of sailing races held by the yacht club. 
Oswald Mosely’s Lady Lou is leading the Royal Nassau Sailing Club’s 
summer series for the Williams-Taylor Cup. Godfrey Higgs’ Green Peril is 
in second place and Rex Higgs’ Dodo third. 


+ + + 


The Miami Outboard Club has just been started with L. B. Mills as com- 
modore; Carl G. King, vice commodore; James Crosby, secretary; and 
H. R. Finchum, treasurer. Organized for the purpose of promoting out- 
board use and enjoyment, the new group plans to hold regular racing 
through the fall and winter. In view of the success of similar clubs at Jack- 
sonville and Tampa, the Miami club should become an important addition 
to the port life. 

+ + + 


While racing continues active during Florida’s summer, developments 
are also taking place in the boating business. The Chris-Craft Corporation 
announces new distributors for Miami, south Florida, and the Bahamas. 
The Miami Chris-Craft Company, with Edmonds E. Hunt, president, 
Stanley Allen Hunt, vice president, and Mary M. Hunt, secretary, has been 
organized to handle all territory from Lake Worth around to Fort Myers 
All of the officers have been residents of Miami Beach for several years and 
have been active in the Rod and Reel Club. The new company has estab- 
lished a display room and service headquarters at 1742 Alton Road, Miami 
Beach, and has appointed Lee Jeffries dealer for Fort Lauderdale. First 
boat sales were made to M. J. Diaz at Havana and D. R. Sisco, Miami. 


es 


The Fogal Boatyard, at Miami, reports the sale of the 120-foot steam 
yacht Evelyn R II to J. W. Munn, Corpus Christi, Texas. Built by George 
Lawley and Sons, she was formerly named Enaj IV and Kooyong II. 
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While our loss prevention 
work deals primarily with fire 
and explosion hazards, we be- 
lieve itimportant to bring tothe 
attention of yacht owners the 
fact that mooring lines should 
be checked in anticipation 
of the seasonal storms to be 
expected this month. Our rec- 
ords going back many years 
show that damages to boats re- 
sulting from such storms could 
have been avoided in most 
cases by proper attention to 
such equipment at this season. 


* 


Our policies are 
backed by forty. 
years experience 
in owning and 
insuring yachts. 


CHUBB«SON 


Managers of the 
Federal Insurance Company 
and Associated Companies 


go Joun St., New York, N.Y. 


Dealing Exclusively Through 
Recognized Brokers and Agents 
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ge W. Codrington, Esq. 


DESIGNED BY 
- CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 


INSURED BY CHUBB & SON 








Additions to the Biscayne Bay Yacht Club fleet include Dr. John Mac- 
Donald’s 46-foot auxiliary schooner Blue Stream, W. H. Cann’s Elco 
cruiser Sunny Sue, and Paul Welch’s 23-foot sloop Polly. His fellow club 
members were glad to hear that John Timken’s Kittyhawk VII, after 
reaching Cleveland on her trip up from Coconut Grove, won third place in 
the Port Huron-Mackinac Race. 


+ + + 


Wirth Munroe, Coconut Grove, has just completed a 24-foot cruising 
sloop from his own designs for John P. Booth and Carrington Gramling, of 
Miami. 

+ + + 


Sport fishing is being discovered at many points in the Caribbean 
hitherto untried. Off Montego Bay, Jamaica, and at Mona and Culebra, 
Puerto Rico, tuna are being caught. Another new fishing ground is at the 
Morant Cays, 33 miles southeast of Jamaica where large amberjack, bar- 
racuda, bonito and albacore have been caught in numbers, and where shel- 
ter huts have been built on the cays for anglers who prefer to sleep ashore. 
As experienced fishermen and guides try out other areas, new fishing 
grounds indicate excellent sport in the West Indies for a long time to come. 


+ + + 


Thomas M. Howell, of Chicago, who recently returned to Miami from a 
four weeks’ fishing cruise in eastern Cuban and Haitian waters in his Diesel 
yacht Thalia, reports plenty of game fish, particularly marlin, wahoo, bone- 
fish, and permit. The largest blue marlin ever caught on a 39-thread line 
was janded by Paul C. Sanborn, of Boston, off Bimini in July. Boated after 
& two-hour fight, the prize weighed in at 596 pounds. Large marlin and 
giant tuna are usually fished for with the heavier 54-thread line. 


+ + + 


For the further safety of cruising fishermen as well as all other boating in 
the ‘Vest Indies, new weather reporting stations have been established at 

angrove Cay on Andros Island, San Salvador, Duncan Town, and Walker 
Cay. Eighteen other stations have previously been in the group reporting 
from the Bahamas. Weather forecasts in both Spanish and English are 
broa:cast from Key West. 


LAKE ONTARIO NOTES 
By Charles V. Cole 


HIS year’s Lake Yacht Racing Association Regatta at Toronto set a 

high mark for international competition on Lake Ontario. With 50 
of the best yachts in all classifications on the Lake competing in the 17th 
annual Freeman Cup Race, a pull of 105 miles — and a heartbreaker it 
proved to be — from Sodus Bay on the American shore to Toronto, and 
72 boats in the three-day regatta that followed, the races were praised by all 
participants as outstanding in the regatta’s long history. Canadian hos- 
pitality was another factor in the enjoyment of the visiting Americans, 
and cemented closer the cordial relations between the two countries. The 
races drew more than 400 skippers, crews and guests. 

Although Aeolus, god of the winds, provided indifferent breezes for 
the Freeman Race and for the first day of the regatta, he whipped up a 
nice bit of weather for the concluding two days and provided some ex- 
hilarating brushes. When honors were counted up at the end, it was found 
that they were pretty well distributed all around the Lake, with the Royal 
Canadian and Rochester clubs getting a bit the best of it, which is only 
natural as they are the two largest sailing organizations. 

Commodore Thomas K. Wade’s Patricia won the gruelling Freeman 
event on corrected time. She triumphed in her 17-year quest for the 
trophy by setting a new record for the event, 19 hours 14 minutes 55 
seconds. Patricia entered Toronto’s harbor in the wake of three American 
yachts but won on time allowance. M. J. Young’s new yacht, Alondra, of 
the Clayton Y. C., was first to arrive, followed by Bob Gordon’s New 
York “32” Vitesse II, and John Odenbach’s New York “30,” both of the 
R. Y. C. Cayuga, R. Y. C. Eight-Metre skippered by John Van Voorhis, 
defender of the cup, finished eighth and was awarded third place on cor- 
rected time behind Patricia and Alondra. The latter did well in her debut, 
winning the Founders’ Trophy for the cruising yacht making the best 
corrected time in the Freeman. Alondra drew considerable attention, as 
she is one of the best looking yachts on Lake Ontario, luxuriously fitted 
out. 

Phil Farnham’s “R” sloop Kathea II, of Rochester, last year’s winner 
of the Lipton Cup for the class championship, lost that trophy this year 
but redeemed herself by taking the Mabbett Cup for the ‘‘R” making 
the best elapsed time in the Freeman. 
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Chrusler 


MARINE ENGINES 


LOW COST ENGINES 
...FOR LARGE, SLOW 





@ A man, well-known in the boating industry, recently made a replacement 
installation of a Chrysler Marine Engine with a 3.46:1 reduction gear. His 
reactions, which are on file at Chrysler, tell a very complete story. He said: 


“The old, heavy, large bore, 2-cylinder engine as you. will remember was turning 
up a 30” propeller at 300 to 350 r.p.m.’s giving an estimated speed of 7 to 7% 
miles per hour. Owing to the fact that the propeller was not marked, we do 
not know the pitch. At just a little better than half engine speed, we get a good 
8 to 9 miles per hour and wide open does about 12. The engine just purrs 
along with apparently no load, effort or vibration, and uses so little gas.” 








TURNING WHEELS 


Actions speak louder than words. Why not investigate and see what 


Chrysler Marine Engines can mean to you? 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION e MARINE ENGINE DIVISION e DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








The Louise Freeman Cup went to Four Winds, of the Kingston Y. C., 
as the boat in the handicap class of 20 rating and under making the best 
corrected time in the distance race. 

Invader, R. N. Grant’s Eight-Metre, won the Commodore Gooderham 
Cup for the yacht of this class making the best point score. The trophy 
stayed with the R. C. Y. C., having been won last year by Norseman. 

The Rochester Y. C. successfully defended the Lipton Permanent 
Trophy, which it has held for eight years, when Ken Castle’s Shadow won 
first in two out of thethree races, with a second in the final race. Kathea 
gave Shadow a tussle in all three races, winning first in the final event and 
second in the first two. The two Rochester “‘ R’s’’ finished with 23 and 22 
points, respectively. Although six other boats contended in the “R”’ races, 
the contest was clearly between Kat and Shadow from the opening gun. 

In the Six-Metre events, R. Lee’s Mist, of the Olcott Y. C., was the win- 
ner of the President’s Cup, taking two first places and one second. 

Sailing his new Vitesse II for the first time in the regatta, Bob Gordon, 
of Rochester, won a hard-earned victory over ten other yachts in the 
handicap division for boats not over 31-foot and over 20-foot rating. He 
snatched the Baldwin Cup from Odenbach’s Amorita by 29 points to 27. 
Azura, Eddie Rosenberg’s new yawl, from the R. Y. C., placed third. 

In a duel with Ariel, of the Buffalo Canoe Club, Ritter Shumway’s 
schooner Spindrift, of Rochester, copped the Commodore World Cup for 
the highest score m the sixth handicap division. 

Patricia, of Toronto, won the John T. Mott Memorial Trophy, awarded 
to the yacht of the first handicap division for cutters, sloops, schooners, 
yawls and ketches of 31-foot rating and over garnering the highest number 
of points in the regatta races. 


+ + + 


Stern Lines. . . . Doug Robertson, of the Toronto Canoe Club, is the 
Canadian challenger for the Douglas Cup now held by George Ford, of 
the R. Y. C. The races for the individual dinghy sailing championship of 
Lake Ontario were scheduled for August 20th and 21st, at Rochester. . . . 
As winner of the Lipton Cup, Ken Castle’s Shadow was to defend the 
Richardson Cup, emblematic of the Great Lakes Class R championship, 
at Cleveland, August 24th-26th. . . . Cliff Baker, of the R. Y. C., won 
the elimination series to pick the club’s representative in the 12th 
District Star Class championship event at Geneva, and at this writing was 
fighting tooth and nail with Peck Farley and Bill Nevin for the right to 
represent the Lake Ontario (American) fleet in the internationals. 


GREAT LAKES BREEZES 
By R. A. Haynie 


NOTHER Mackinac Race has been sailed, and it was one of the most 
sporting races in years. The winners, Manitou in the Cruising Division 
and Hope in the Universal Division, earned their victories by being sailed 
hard and well. While Manitou won by a good margin, Hope just nosed out 
Lively Lady, another ‘‘Q,’’ by 2 minutes 58 seconds, which is some racing 
over this course. 
+ + + 


Several of the yachts blew out their spinnakers in the fresh going on 
Sunday evening and a number had minor accidents. 

The weather crossed the weather man again, and those yachts which 
held to the westward to take advantage of the promised northwest wind 
didn’t fare so well since the wind came out of the southeast. And Sunday 
night produced the usual squally weather. 


+ + + 


Some of the yachts laid a course to take them outside the Manitou 
Islands, which is one thing, but when a yacht lays a course to go through 
the passage and learns later that she has gone outside, that’s some navi- 
gating! And when two yachts do it, that makes it screwy! 

Monday morning at daylight, Warrior overhauled Rubaiyat and the two 
of them gaily sailed along wondering why they didn’t see North Manitou 
Shoal Light, which stands up like a church in the passage. It wasn’t until 
they arrived at the island that they learned that they were outside and had 
gone between the North Manitou and South Fox Islands. The curious part 
of the incident was that the navigators on both yachts mistook the Manitou 
Islands for Sleeping Bear and Pyramid Point. ; 


+ + + 


As outstanding as Manitou’s victory was Sumner Scott’s Breeze taking 
second place in the Cruising Division. A 40-foot ketch designed for offshore 
cruising, she was probably never thought of as a real contender. But 
imagine the surprise when she crossed the line at ten o’clock Monday night 
to take second place from Tom Hefferan’s Tomahawk by half an hour. $0 
here’s a cheer for ‘‘Summy’”’ and his crew for a fine race. 
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Protect Your Yacht 
... Cut Repair Costs 


cae ash ing . .. controlled ventila- 
oe running water... these are 

ang features. of Herreshoff 
Yacht-Drome Winter-Service; the finest 
protection for rr yacht well fire, theft 
and weather! splendid showroom for 
the yacht that is for sale. wee mechan- 
ics available year ‘round .. . also practi- 
cal, experienced desi ers. Herreshoff 
Winter-Service is complete... clean... 
economical. 


Storage rate $2.50 per overall foot 
(including bowsprit or fishing pulpit unless removed) 


Write for full details and contract form 


Herreshoff, Bristol, Rhode Island 
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Speaking of Tomahawk, she was taken from the builder’s yard with her 
interior unfinished, so as to enter the race, and they hadn’t much time to 
shake her down. However, she was complete as to sails and rig and she 
sailed a fine race to finish third. After the race she was taken back to tine 
builders to be finished. 


+ + + 


Only one entry from Detroit materialized, John B. Ford, Jr., bringing 
his new Royono down. She, too, sailed a fine race and would probably 
have finished better than fourth if her spinnaker hadn’t carried away 
Sunday night. It let go at the headboard and went under the bow with the 
wire luff and leach nicely laid along both sides of the hull. She stopped so 
suddenly that the mainsail jibed, the boom fetching up against the 
weather runner, and she promptly hove to. It took her crew nearly an 
hour to clear up the mess. 

+ + + 


Southern Cross also blew out her spinnaker and, in taking in the remains, 
one of her crew got afoul of the clew when a heft of wind filled it. He was 
carried off the deck and before anyone could grab him he was dangling over 
the water. Benedict promptly jibed all standing thinking to bring him 
aboard but he was still out of reach, so Bob jibed back again and this time 
- came aboard when Bill Thomas tackled him and brought him to the 

eck. 


+ + + 


Lake Michigan will again have two entries in the International Star 
Class championship series. “Woody” Pirie, with Mrs. John T. Pirie as 
crew, won the elimination series of the Wilmette Fleet with his Twin. Star, 
and Harry Nye won the Chicago Fleet series with his new Gale. There is 
also a possibility that Phil Upton, of St. Joseph, Michigan, will have a new 
boai in the series. 

+ + + 


The South Shore Yacht Club, of Milwaukee, won the Great Lakes 
Junior Championship at St. J oseph last month, just nosing out Spring Lake. 
Bil! Dreher was skipper, with Marvin Miller, Bill Thornberry, and Bob 
Baty as crew. They represented the Great Lakes i in the National Junior 
Cha: mpionship series at Southport, Connecticut. 


NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 


By Jeff Davis 


HINGS here in this big hole in the shoreline of the littlest State in the 

Union are getting hectic. More people are becoming infected with salt- 
wateritis than have ever suffered with it before. In fact, it’s the hecticest 
summer I’ve experienced in the nearly twenty years I’ve roamed the 
shores looking for scandal. 


+ + + 


The new Narragansett Bay Yachting Association has about reached the 
limit of its growth; there’ are only two yacht clubs in Rhode Island of any 
size and three or four exbups which sail little one-design boats that haven’t 
joined. 

Although the assogiation is still suffering birth pains, she looks like a 
husky, healthy iftfant With a good future before her, and she’s begun to 
do things; coéperating with member clubs. It’s a good deal as the late 
George Cutting used to say of the old organization, the Racing Fleet, 
‘‘we never tell the clubs to do anything, we ask them if they will and 
tell ’em we’ll do anything to help them do it, even to scrubbing the club- 
house floor.” 

One new thing this summer is the organization of an exclusive but not 
“‘high hat”’ club. It rejoices in the name of ‘‘The Bilgewater Club of Bar- 
rington Flats,’”’ and active membership is limited to residents of what one 
of the founders calls “the scummy” part of the town. The “scummy” 
does not refer to the inhabitants but to the large expanse of flats uncovered 
at low tide. If you ever had to wade ashore through soft mud, you’ll get 
the idea. 

George Gale is Admiral, and his little 17-foot schooner Stormaleng is 
flagship. The fleet consists of a dozen boats of almost as many sizes and 
types but they all float if they’re pumped often enough. The club pennant 
is a pair of crossed bilge pumps on a red, white and blue field. The ex-State 
Senator from the town of Portsmouth is given the privilege of flying it at 
the mastheads of both of his Herreshoff Bullseyes on the Kickemuit 
River, but so exclusive is the membership that he can’t be an active 
member, and is only an honorary one. The Commander tells me, as I 
grind this out, that I am to be the next victim. I suppose the keelhauling 
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3rd BEAUTIFUL YACHT 
DESIGNED AND BUILT 
BY CONSOLIDATED.. 
FOR THE SAME OWNER 
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“| CAN'T BE BOTHERED— 


aes till you get a 


Barbasol Face” 


ERE’S a little test you can try 

on yourself. Let your mind 
dwell on the prettiest girl you 
know. Now look into the mirror 
and rub your hand over your 
cheeks and chin and jowls. 

If the skin feels supple and 
soft, if it looks smooth and 
youngish, you can bet it’s okeh 
by her, for that’s what any 
woman likes. 

But if the skin feels tight and 
roughened, if it looks a bit 
wrinkled and oldish, then you’d 
better change your shaving meth- 
ods and get yourself a youngish 
Barbasol Face. 

For Barbasol not only gives a 
cleaner, sweeter, quicker shave 
no matter how wiry the whiskers 

.. its beneficial oils soothe the 
skin, keep it from getting dry, 





tight, coarse and rough. 

Try Barbasol for just ten days. 
Then look into the mirror again 
and go about your conquest with 
amore attractive Barbasol Face. 
On sale at all druggists, large 
tube, 25¢; giant tube, 50¢; fam- 
ily jar, 75¢. Five scalpel-sharp 
Barbasol Blades, 15¢. 
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will be all over before this gets into print. No flowers, please. ‘‘ Admiral 
Gale” is one of the ‘‘Flatters” who likes it because, when Stormalong sinks, 
he can bail her out at low water and no harm done. 


+ + + 


Have you noticed our new “guest moorings” when you were looking 
for a place to tie up in Rhode Island waters? No? Then you must have 
gone elsewhere on your cruise. We have 18 of them, and any one is heavy 
enough and the pennant strong enough to make safe mooring for yachts 
up to 100 feet. They’re marked ‘“‘State of Rhode Island, Guest Mooring” 
or something like that. Our Secretary of State is responsible for getting 
them planted and there’s a story of how he got the granite blocks, ironwork, 
buoys, etc., but it’s too long to tell here. 

Two of them are in the Harbor of Refuge at Point Judith, two in Bren- 
ton Cove, Newport; two in Dutch Island Harbor; two at Jamestown; two 
at Saunderstown; two off Goddard Park at East Greenwich; two in Wick- 
ford Harbor, and four off the Cranston shore, at the Rhode Island and 
Edgewood Yacht Clubs. Little Narragansett Bay, Sakonnet, Tiverton, 
Bristol, Barrington, off Prudence Island, and several other places are on 
his list but it all takes time and money. 


+ + + 


A year ago, a couple of youngsters came over from Barnstable, sailed 
a couple of races in Beetle cat boats against a couple of youngsters from 
Barrington and Bristol Highlands, and went home with a trophy and the 
New England Championship of the class. 

With only two crews contesting, it didn’t mean much, but it was a 
starter. The juniors at the Barnstable Y. C. took it seriously and, as a 
result, the second annual championship series of the New England Beetle 
Catboat Association was sailed at Barnstable, August lst and 2nd. Two 
Rhode Island crews went into the Cape Cod area to bring the title and 
trophy back to Rhode Island, but the Barnstable crew wouldn’t let them. 
Besides the Barrington and Edgewood crews, and the home town defend- 
ers, crews from the Angelica Yacht Club at Mattapoisett, Bass River Y. C. 
and Chapoquoit Y, C. had yearnings to get their names whittled into that 
trophy but the Barnstable boys are holding it for the second year. 

The Barnstable crew, Ned Handy and Tim Coggleshall, got 19% 
points; Angelica, 1714; Barrington, 1644; Edgewood, dismasted in one 
race, 14; Chapoquoit, 10; and Bass River, swamped in the first race, 8. 

The boys took steps to create a permanent organization among the 
clubs having Beetles in the club fleets, and hung the office of emis: 
chairman on Bill Wesselhoeft, of the Barnstable Y. C. 


+ + + 


Then we have the Rhode Island Junior Championships, or, more prop- 
erly, the Rhode Island junior races, to pick two crews to race against two 
crews from the Eastern Connecticut area, sometime, somewhere (we 
hadn’t found out either when nor where when this was written), to pick one 
crew to represent the combined areas in the National Junior Champion- 
ships for the Sears Bowl, at Southport, the tail end of August. Seven yacht 
clubs sent crews and, at the start of the series, it looked like an even choice 
between Watch Hill, Westerly and Weekapaug, but Weekapaug had a 
streak of hard luck and was disqualified in the fifth race. 

The series developed one of the finest chances sea lawyers ever had to 
raise — whatever they might want to raise — and nobody took advantage 
of it. The races were sailed in the Herreshoff 15-foot water line knockabouts 
supplied by the Watch Hill Y. C., and one of the boats had struck bottom 
the afternoon before the first day’s racing. The Saunderstown, Bristol 
and Barrington crews sailed her in the three races the first day, and she was 
a bad last in each. 

When she was being towed in from the finish of the last race, her center- 
board dropped and hung by the pennant. When it was fished out from 
under her, it was found to be split for about 18 inches abaft the pin hole, 
with the split off part sagging down and its forward end bent like the 
crook in an ““S”’ boat’s mast. 

If the race committee had substituted another boat, or fixed the dam- 
aged centerboard for the four crews that were still to sail her, it would 
have given them a distinct advantage over the three crews that had sailed 
her. Dan Larkin’s diplomacy solved the problem and the seven crews 
agreed to his proposition. Let each crew stay ashore in the race in whieh 
it had drawn the damaged boat, and take the points of a last boat to 
finish. Maybe it wasn’t according to Hoyle but it worked to everybody's 
satisfaction even though two crews got three points instead of one for 
staying ashore when two boats were disqualified in their stay ashore races. 

Watch Hill and Westerly were the two crews selected to meet the 
Connecticut juniors in the semi-finals. The Watch Hill crew, John Find- 
lay, Lincoln Johnson and Bill Moorehead, totaled up 3434 points, and the 
Westerly crew, Jim Thornton, Alan Decker and Caird Robertson, 29. 
Edgewood was third with 2814. Weekapaug, scored 2614; Bristol; 2634: 
Barrington, 24; Saunderstown, 23. 
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Changes in Bermuda Race Measurement Certificates 


INCE the finish of the Bermuda Race and the return of the yachts to the 

United States, two corrected measurement certificates have been 

furnished by the measurers of George E. Roosevelt’s schooner Mistress and 
A. E. Peirce’s sloop Sonny. 

These changes, giving slightly better ratings, do not change the results 
of the race appreciably or affect any of the prizes. 

In the case of Mistress, a change of .6 of a foot alters her position in the 
race from 27th to 25th. 

In the case of Sonny, a change of .5 of a foot puts her in Class B instead 
of Class A and places her up one position. By changing class, Sonny now 
places fifth in Class B instead of eleventh in Class A. 

These changes are made only for the official records of the race. 


SOUND WAVES 


By Lee Scuppers 


F MEMBERS of the junior sailing organizations at Seawanhaka and 
Cold Spring Harbor are not the envy of all the other youngsters here- 
abouts it is because the others have not heard about the joint Seawanhaka- 
Cold Spring cruise. Eighty boys and girls went away for three days in a 
fleet of eleven yachts that included the square-rigged ship Seven Seas; 
three Twelve-Metres; the Bermuda Race winning Baruna; Queen Mab, the 
flagship of the New York Yacht Club; the schooners Mistress, Sea Love and 
Nadji, and a couple of New York 32-footers. 

They raced from port to port, steering and navigating their own yachts 
with the owner standing by to give advice and make suggestions, and had a 
grand wind-up party on board Captain Gubelman’s picturesque square- 
rigger. Incidentally, if you hear someone calling Commodore Van S. Merle- 
Smith’s Twelve-Metre Seven Shes, there is a reason for the appellation. 
Seven Seas was raced on the cruise by a crew of seven Seawanhaka girls and 
they won all the prizes. 

+ + + 


Candidates for the long, fuzzy ears prize for July — the five skippers 
who started the Bayside-Block Island auxiliary race on the preparatory 
signal instead of the starting gun. 

Additional candidates for the long, fuzzy ears prize for July — the fifteen 
International one-design class skippers who went two miles out of their 
way to round a Seawanhaka Six-Metre racing mark instead of the Stamford 
Yacht Club dory in Stamford’s July 30th regatta. 


+ + + 


Phil Tomlinson and Pat Weaver, who have been sailing the Victory 
Class sloop Blue Devil out of Manhasset Bay, have just bobbed up as the 
owners of the 56-foot Crowninshield-designed, Lawley-built yawl Andot, 
which they found Down East. She is a good deal older than either of her 
owners, 37 years to be exact. 

+ + + 


Another addition to the growing fleet of cruising yachts at Manhasset 
Bay is the 48-foot Alden schooner Discovery III, which Tim and Betty 
Parkman bought a few weeks ago and rechristened Vela, the name under 
which they sailed ex-Zaida before they sold the cutter to a Pacific Coast 
yachtsman. 

+ + + 


The trials to select the American Six-Metre team which will race off 
Oyster Bay this month for the British-American Cup developed no sur- 
prises unless you think it surprising that the eight-year-old Totem could 
hang onto the new boats so tenaciously. Billy Luders’ ancient water war- 
rior lost all five of her trial matches, but her total losing time was consider- 
ably less than that of Rebel, Djinn or Star Wagon in three losing races. 
Totem was soundly beaten once and in four other starts, two of which she 
had won until a fluke set her back, she was never worse than 29 seconds 
astern of her conqueror. 

‘The team comprises Briggs Cunningham’s Fun, which won all five of the 
round-robin tests; George Nichols’ Goose, which beat everything except 
Fux and went like a frightened rabbit in the light stuff; Paul Shields’ 
Reiel, the 1937 Seawanhaka Cup defender, and Henry Morgan’s Djinn. 
Fu:, which came out last year, Djinn and Goose, new boats, are from the 
bosrd of Sparkman & Stephens. Rebel is a Luders creation. 

Herman Whiton’s Star Wagon, which likes moderate to heavy going and 
got precious little of it in the three-day series, was withdrawn by her disap- 
pointed owner after the battle for the fourth place on the team narrowed 
dovn to her and Djinn, another heavy weather craft. , )e jie 
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Men take Teacher’s Scotch wherever they 
go. Teacher’s rich taste always pleases, 
in the same, smooth way. Its good, famil- 


iar flavour is a favourite everywhere. 


Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 
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“Matched Beauty” for MARMOT 
in four A-E-CO Deck Auxiliaries 


UST as shoes are a conspicuous 

although necessary part of your 
attire, so are deck auxiliaries useful 
and visible. They must serve with- 
out spoiling a yacht’s appearance. 
That's why so many distinguished 
boats are A-E-CO equipped— 
The A-E-CO equipment on the Marmot, for example, designed by 


MARMOTincludestwotype1VBoat A.W.W.Van Hoorn, built by A.C.F. 
Hoists (see above), one Type 2A 


Gypsey and one Type 3T Windlass. Other A-E-CO Products: 
Lo-Hed Hoists, Hele-Shaw Fluid 
Power, Taylor Stoker Units. > 


2432 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








CHOSEN FOR 


Each item of equipment and material used on Anthony 
Fokker’s remarkable 'Q. E. D."’ was selected only after 
most searching analyses and tests. Here again, comparisons 


find SMITH FINISHES in first place, with “Q. E. D.” 
protected by SMITH’S BX127 Spar Varnish, Aluminum 
Paint, and Baltic Red Bottom Paint. 


SMITH FINISHES 


are the choice of yachtsmen 
who know marine paint 


EDWARD SMITE (WEEE 


Makers of Quality Paints and Varnishes since 1827 
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Wide World 
A start in the Interclub Class during Race Week on Great South Bay 


The invading team will be made up of three Scottish ‘‘Sixes” from the 
Clyde and one from Bermuda, all racing under the colors of the Royal 
Northern Yacht Club which alternates with the Solent clubs in racing for 
the international team prize. The British hopefuls are: Erica, R. M. 
Teacher; Vrana, J. H. Maurice Clark; Circe, J. H. Thorn, and Solenta, 
Eldon and Kenneth Trimingham, the Bermudian experts. 

The visitors will select a challenger for the Seawanhaka Cup on the basis 
of their four boats’ performances in the team matches. Seawanhaka will not 
select its defender until the same time. 


+ + + 


Long Island Sound yachtsmen certainly are not averse to going far from 
their usual haunts in search of interesting competition and, what is more, 
manage to do pretty well in the matter of prize collecting. George de 
Peyster’s Arbela and Jack Shethar’s Valencia, New York 32-footers, took 
part successfully in Edgartown’s record-breaking regatta and.so did Walter 
Rothschild’s ocean racing yawl Avanti, which later fared well in Marble- 
head’s race week. 

Stanley Ogilvy, John Abberley, John Arms and Charley Stetson, four of 
the best of our younger Long Island Sound Star boat sailors, took in Mar- 
blehead Race Week and did well by themselves. Ogilvy’s Jay, winner of the 
Noroton and Larchmont Race Week series, added Marblehead’s prize to 
her winnings and the other Sound boats were right up there with her. 


+ + + 


Larchmont’s crew won the Syce Cup and the Long Island Sound 
women’s championship from six rivals in a seven-race series sailed under 
American Yacht Club auspices late in July, beating Mrs. Willis Wood’s 
boat load from Cold Spring Harbor on the last day by a four-point margin. 
And why did Larchmont win? Just look at all the famous racing families 
represented in its crew — Mrs. James Brickell, skipper, and Mrs. Arthur 
Knapp, Jr., sister and wife, respectively, of Arthur Knapp; Mrs. Robert 
Bayliss, nee Sarah Whiting; and Miss Aileen Shields, pride and joy of a 
fellow named Corny Shields. 


+ + + 


Frank Campbell won the International Class second series with a per- 
centage of .920 for the seven races. That gives you an idea of how hot 
Frank has had his Rascal steaming. Second prize went to Bud Moxham’s 
Maid of Honour with .854, and Corny Shields just beat Bill Cox for third 
place, Aileen scoring .728 to Feather’s .717. A survey of International Class 
standings at this point reveals that Campbell is in a fair way to win con- 
siderable more silverware. By mid-August he was leading Aileen, Feather 
and Maid of Honour in that order for the season championship and the 
same three boats in the same order for the Royal Bermuda Trophy. 


+ + + 
Adrian Iselin lured Uncle Eddie Willis away from his model boat sailing 


just in time to get Ace moving and win the Western Long Island Sound 
Star Fleet eliminations after it appeared that Stanley Ogilvy might run 


away with the series. Ace had a percentage of .875 in the final standing to. 


Jay’s (Ogilvy’s) .827. The brethren Atkin, Here and John, were third it 
Jubilee which scored .788. The most improved young skipper in the class, 
Romeyn Everdell, had .734 with Kestrel, finishing just outside of the 
money. Iselin and Uncle Eddie are California-bound for the international 
championships of the class. 
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SEPTEMBER, 
WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Waldo Drake THE VINYARD 40 SEDAN 


ILLIAM A. BARTHOLOMAE, JR.., flew all the way from Nome : . 

to San Pedro in late July to win the annual 50-mile Nordlinger With Twin Motors 
Trophy Race with his Eight-Metre Yucca. In feather-soft weather, Yucca 
sailed the San Pedro-Point Vicente-Catalina Isthmus triangle in 7 hours a 
58 minutes, just finishing inside the eight o’clock dead line. Second honors 
were taken by Harold Barneson’s ‘‘Q” Francesca, and third by John P. +. 
Hurndall’s California “Thirty-two” Escapade. 

On the previous day, Yucca also led the fleet over the 20-mile San Pedro- 
Point Vicente windward-leeward route for the historic Times Trophy, 
but this was declared ‘‘no contest” because Yucca reached the turning 
point ahead of the stake boat and lost twelve minutes of her advantage 
thereby. The event was to be re-sailed in mid-August. 
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+ + + 


Long Beach’s sixth annual Gold Cup power boat regatta drew 25,000 
spectators to the Marine Stadium on July 31st to watch a program crowded 
with spills and hair-line finishes by 125 outboard and inboard pilots. As 
usual, Bill Withington, of Pasadena, stole the lion’s share of honors. 

First and second place winners were: 


C Hydroplanes. Big Umph, W. L. Tooley; Go-Cart VIII, L. Oesau. 





An ideal sized cruiser with heavy weather construction, 


comfortable stability, a smart turn of speed and, at the 
F Hydroplanes. The Doctor, Espy Hall; Suicide Sal, Ernest Millot. same time, unusual economy. Beauty of line and finish 
C Ree eee Se ee ene a eeley. are well matched with a trim sea-going performance. 
C Racing Runabouts. Humdinger, Al Schuyler ; Toots, W. L. 'Fooley. Th dati ey ee ‘ 
A Hydroplanes. On My Way, Wm. Withington; Packard Bell, Wallace Fran- € accommodations provide for five persons in two 


cisco. well appointed cabins and separate crew’s quarters are 
B Hydroplanes. Time’s A waitin’, W. Withington; Hell’s Angel, Marcel Heis. located forward. 
| F Racing Runabouts. Muscat Kid, J. J. Kovacovich; 20 Grand, Wm. Downey. 


151-Cubic-Inch Inboards. Yankee Doodle, R. McCullough; Lybee, T. T. Hill 


225-Cubic-Inch Inboards. Reno, Kenneth Harman; Bivserachet Frank Weskieak VI NV YA R D S' 7. I £. B UL L D I NV G CO. 


ce ee Milford, Delaware 


In mid-July, the Long Beach stadium was also the scene of the annual : 
Southern California summer outboard regatta, in which the winners were Ths - ay : nnn eal" 
as follows: ‘ a. aoe, 50 fooler 

C Service Runabouts. Humbug, Thomas Newton. 

C Hydroplanes. Idiot’s Delight, Wm. Withington. 
F Hydroplanes. The Doctor, Eapy Hall. 












Se eS eS 





f A and B Hydroplanes. Ginger, Floyd Freel. 
j C Racing Runabouts. Sideliner, E. L. Remlinger. 
e F Racing Runabouts. Muscat Kid, J. J. Kovacovich. 
O Girls’ Race. First, Alice Schuyler, Lompoc; second, Adele Newton, Santa 
Barbara. 
+ + + 
d Apache will be the name given George L. Craig’s new 73-foot racing- Ny ACE AN I) W F ( HT 
r cruising cutter when she is launched at Fellows & Stewart’s in mid- : 
's September. Built from her owner’s designs, she is expected to be in com- 
1. mission in time to compete in the final event of the annual three-race 
2S oe big South Coast single-stickers for the George L. Craig with a Cummins Diesel... without sac- ‘ 
r rophy. 
rt The first 30-mile triangular race for the Craig Trophy, sailed in late July rificing power, smooth, vibrationless 
a as a prelude to the Pacific Coast regatta, was won, on corrected time, by ‘ : : a 
D me : 
ap — Ten-Metre Branta, followed by Odyssey, Patolita, Westward running or instant starting. 
T- a : es Investigate these features before 
ot Eighty “half-pint”’ windjammers were sprinkled across the blue ex- 
Wg panse of Sam Pedro Bay on the week-end following the Pacific Coast re- . | 
rd gatta. Winners and second place boats in the hotly contested three-race repowering or purchasing your boat. 
38 series for the West Coast titles were: M 
odels from 20 hp. to 500 hp. 
n- Skimmers. Patricia, Dick Russell; Joker, Robert Perry. P P 
er Arbitrary Handicap Class. Redhead, Ernest Meiser; Paula Lou, Paul Lauder. 
he 19-21-Foot Restricted Class. Pinochio, D. Sinclair; Hi-C, Roger Smythe. CUMMIN S$ EN GINE COMPANY 
Flatties, Floating Power, E. Strafford; Windrider, N. Meager. 
Snipes. Quien Sabe, Darby Metcalfe; Sunny Pup, William Schulte. 2908 WILSON STREET, COLUMBUS, IND 
ng Sun-Rays. X-Ray, G. Duncan; Rowdy, Harry Dewar. 
nd Starlets. Ickie Wickie, R. Israel; Pegasus, Dorothy Royce. 
un 16-Footers. Corsair, Jack Ward; Yanqui II, L. Erickson. 
to. 13-Footers. Jinz, B. M. Johnson; Marlin, J. Cravath. 
it PD‘) Class. J.J.B., Winchell Boice; Tony, Cecil Bull. 9 
8 ’ ? ’ Denenda tH UY} 2D ES s | 
the ee aces UMMINS / Aq AMLILAAY 
nal Eubbles. . . . New additions to the South Coast sailing fleet in August : ae, | 
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HERE'S THE SWEETEST 
RUNNING SIX That 
Ever Went to Sea! 


It’s the finest, most powerful six 
in Universal history . . . lighter, 
shorter, and it delivers 38% more 
Certified Horsepower than the oe 
old model. => 
If you can use 90 sea-going horse- i : 
power in your boat, you'll want 
the whole story about this new 
Universal Cruiser Six. Remem- 
ber, it’s 100% Marine Designed — built by the world’s largest builders of 
100% Marine Motors. Ask us to send you this new bulletin. 


Universal Motor Company 


312 UNIVERSAL DRIVE, OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
Eastern Office and Warehouse 
44 Warren Street, New York City, N. Y. 





100% MARINE 
oe TO: R S 





Jhe "50"— 


MODERATELY PRICED — 
BUT NOTE THESE FEATURES 


TWO DOUBLE STATEROOMS... LARGE DECK-HOUSE ... 
SEPARATE CREWS' QUARTERS . . . BUILT-IN SHOWER 
BATHS... SHELTERED AFTER-COCKPIT . . . DIESEL OR GAS 
POWER OPTIONAL. 


Write for complete specifications 
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Privateer, fitting out at Fellows & Stewart’s, and Errol Flynn’s 72-foot 
ketch Sirocco, which made San Pedro after a troublesome 109-day voyage 
from Florida. . . . Two northern-built boats have recently joined the Los 
Angeles squadrons, D. J. Axelson’s staysail schooner Jada, at the top of 
Class X, and H. G. Steele’s handsome 59-foot yawl Odyssey, designed and 
built by Stephens Brothers, at Stockton. Two more small sloops are com- 
pleting in San Francisco yards. These are the 34-foot Chinook, building at 
Stone’s, for Hartwell Jordan, from designs by George Wayland; and a 38- 
footer, designed for an undisclosed owner by Myron Spaulding and building 
at the Anderson & Cristofani yard. . . . Commodore William L. Stewart’s 
55-foot schooner Santana, flagship of the Los Angeles Yacht Club, which 
won the schooner prize in the Newport-Bermuda ocean race, arrived home 
from Panama in August on the deck of the Union Oil tanker Montebello, fol- 
lowing a Caribbean cruise. . . . Milton Wegeforth, whose Lecky brought 
this year’s Star Internationals to San Diego Bay, will defend for that 
fleet. Two other California veterans to be faced by East Coast skippers at 
San Diego will be Glenn Waterhouse, with Three Star Too, from San Fran- 
cisco Bay, and Bill Baxter, with Stormy, from Newport Harbor. . . 
Nearing completion in the foothill town of Azusa, fifty miles inland from 
San Pedro, is the 59-foot schooner Lady LaRew. She is being built by 
Charles E. Fulton, retired Southern California shipbuilder, and will be 
sailed by him in the 1939 ocean race to Honolulu. 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


UST when it looked as if the international series for the 30-Square- 
Metres had run smack into the doldrums, the wind sprang up again with 
the Swedish team challenge received by the Beverly Yacht Club, making 
up for the withdrawal of the Sailing Club of Cowes, England. With the 
U. S. team eliminations, the international team series and the Roosevelt 
Bowl, the first two weeks of September should be busy ones for the Marble- 
head ‘‘Thirties”’ visiting Buzzards Bay. Ned Ginn has been sailing the new 
Beverly Yacht Club syndicate boat Pilgrim with success and, with Tipler 
VII, last year’s Marblehead ace, now owned by Edward Mitton, the 
invading Marblehead boats, headed by Alfred E. Chase’s Viking and 
“Linc” Davis’ Roosevelt Bowl winner Roulette IJ, will have a battle on 
their hands for a berth on the two-boat team. 


+ + + 


The shadows of a record-breaking Marblehead Race Week were cast on 
the waters of Boston Bay by the successful inauguration of Quincy Bay 
Race Week. The craft hailing from Boston Harbor racing ports hung up 4 
stupendous mark when 256 crossed the starting line in the opening day 
under the burgee of the Squantum Yacht Club. With vacations neatly 
charted, most of the skippers of this fleet planned to be on hand for Marble- 
head Week. 


+ + + 


A new major trophy for Marblehead Race Week, in memory of the late 
William Leeds Carlton, who was a leading factor in the development of 
this classic, has been put up by the Corinthian Yacht Club’s race commit- 
tee. The Carlton Memorial Trophy will be offered each season for some 
outstanding racing class at Marblehead Race Week. The Massachusetts 
Bay Indian Marconi Class has been selected to race for the trophy for the 
first time. This is particularly fitting since the Indian Class is the backbone 
of interclub racing and the noted racing official in whose memory the trophy 
is given was the friend and backer of both Marblehead Race Week and of 
racing in Boston Bay. The trophy will be awarded to the boat scoring the 
highest total of points in the seven races sponsored by the Corinthian, 
Eastern and Boston Yacht Clubs. 


+ + + 


The annual Jeffrey’s Ledge Race for auxiliaries, with its elusive needle 
off Cape Ann, will be sailed on September 10th, according to the an- 
nouncement made by Chairman “Al”? Chambers of the Boston Chapter of 
the Cruising Club of America. The committee includes William H. Cool- 
idge, Schuyler Dillon, Joseph Guild, Parker C. Hatch, Everett Morss, 
Henry A. Morss, Jr., Alex W. Moffat, Burnham C. Porter, Andrew Hep- 
burn, Ralph Williams and Donald C. Starr, ex-officio. 

There is a strong move under way for short weekly races by The Cruising 
Club. 


+ + + 


The yachts of the Eastern Yacht Club dressed ship at morning colors o2 
August 14th, in honor of the New York Yacht Club squadron which ar- 
rived that day. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1938 


- Eldredge-MclInnis, Inc., report the sale of the well-known Diesel-pow- 
ered schooner Jessie Goldthwait to Frank P. Magann, of Cambridge. She 
was built in 1932 at Story’s Yard, in Essex, for Dr. J. E. Goldthwait for a 
Labrador cruise, and later presented to the New England Grenfell Associa- 
tion for hospital work along the Labrador Coast. She will be renamed 
Florence Magann and, after being fitted out as a yacht at Lunenburg, will 
proceed to Marblehead. Through the same office, August charters included 
that of the motor cruiser Cheyenne III to T. E. Holt, Boston; the auxiliary 
yawl Chantey to C. T. Reed, Worcester; the Manchester sloop Woodchuck 
to A. N. Jenkins; the auxiliary yawl Fright to G. W. Wightman and the 
auxiliary sloop Markee Bee to John Ware, Jr. 


+ + + 


The auxiliary schooner Malay, 1930 Bermuda Race winner, has been 
chartered by Edmund Billings, of Boston, through the office of John G. 
Alden. The motor-sailer Mary III has been sold through Alden by W. 
Chandler Bowditeh to William L. Gray, of Boston. 


+ + + 


The Indian Class and its keen competition im the interclub regattas 
around Boston Bay has attracted a steady influx of new owners. A starting 
fleet of 33 Indians crossed the line at Quincy Bay Race Week, and Reid, of 
Winthrop, is now finishing up two more new dories for the class which 
should hit the sixties before long. 


+ + + 


Mayor Thomas §. Burgin, Mayor of Quincy and honorary chairman of 
the Quincy Bay Week regattas, found himself in the unusual position of 
winning his own trophy when his Claire II cleaned up in the new Adams 
Interclubs in the five-day series. 


Quincy Bay Race Week 


NEW event on the Massachusetts Bay yachting card this season was 

a race week in Boston Bay, sponsored by the three clubs in Quincy. 

Coming just before Marblehead Race Week, the new venture was some- 

thing of a gamble but, if the turnout of yachts was any criterion, Quincy 
Bay Race Week was a huge success. 

Five races were held, two by the Squantum Y. C., two by the Wollaston 
Y.C., and the final race under the colors of the Quincy Y. C. The first race 
at Squantum was also a regular Boston Bay interclub association regatta 
and the turnout was a new record for these waters, 256 boats crossing the 
starting line. 

Quincy fared much better than Marblehead in the matter of racing 
weather, the first day drawing a nice westerly breeze of about 10 knots 
which sent the classes over the courses in fine time. The next day the wind 
was about 18 knots from the westward. The breeze went into the southwest 
on Tuesday, as the Wollaston club took over, and 209 craft started. 
Wednesday was the only poor racing day, a fickle breeze swinging around 
the compass, but on Thursday another fine southwester blew. The five-day 
total of racing craft was 1033. 

There was some excellent competition in a number of classes, such as the 
Indians with more than thirty competitors, the Winabouts, with about the 
same number racing each day, and in the Snipes where the numbers one 
day reached 44. 

The winners of the series trophies were: Class K Sonders, Angel Brothers, 
Tern; Massachusetts Bay 15-Footers, Thomas Moroney, Flirt; Massachu- 
setts Bay Indians, Horatio Holland, Navaho; Adams Interclubs, Thomas 8. 
Durgin, Claire II; Winslow Class, Ralph E. Winslow, Tamar III; Quincy 
Pirates, Charles C. Caldwell, Jr., Yankee; Hull Sea Birds, Norman Wad- 
dleton, Teaser; Winthrop 15-Footers, Fletcher and Kitson, Prancer; 
Quincy 15-Footers, C. Willis Garey, Honey Boy; Yankee Dories, C. Barber 
Dunwoody, Nanet; Winthrop Hustlers, C. Fred Sterling, Badger VII; 18- 
Foot Winabouts, tie between Ginger Adams, Gincha, and Richard Sullivan, 


Schuss; Bantam Class, Henry Laing, Bonnie; Snipes, Harry McDonough, 


Top Hat; Twelve-Square-Metres, Allen Donkin, Nala; Lawley 15-Footers, 
Richard W. Partridge, Kye-Pol; Snow Birds, John Desmond, Kingbird; 
Coot Class, Mahoney and Kinsey, Aero; Radio Class, Louise Scigliano, 
WBZ; Winabout Class, Carleton Brothers, Riplet; Papoose Class, tie 
between Red Top and Ha Ha; Fish Class, William Dickson, Fishtail; 
National One-Designs, Edward Immar, Split-Tack; M.I.T. Dinghies, 
Stuart Allbright. 


L. M. Fow.e 
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MILESO-NETER 


ELECTRIC-INDICATING FLOW-METER 


Shows Engine 
Efficiency 








Picture is 
2/3 
Actual Size 
EASILY : 


PATENTED AND 
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INSTALLED 





Know what your economical cruis- 
ing speed and range are by checking 
gasoline consumption on the Mile- 
O-Meter dial which can be located 
conveniently beside your r.p.m. 
indicator. Know what a proportion- 
ate increase in gasoline it takes when 
you push up your engine speed to 
try for those extra knots. 





Mile-O-Meter reveals improper 
adjustment of carburetor, poor spark, 
gasoline leakage, eliminates fuel 
pump pulsation, etc. Equally adapted 
to automobiles. 


Approved by Underwriters Lab- 
oratories. Will outlast your engine, 
yet pay for itself in one trip. Order 
today. 





Order one unit for each 
Carburetor 


$7.95 


1 to 7 gals. hr. capacity 


1 to 12 is. hr. cap. 
$0.58 


1 to 21 hr. cap. 
$24.50 


1 to 28 is. hr. cap. 
$38°75 


For boats used in Salt or 
Semi-Salt Water, $1.50 
extra. Add an additional 
50¢ for West Coast 








) MILE-O-METER 
CORPORATION 


Box 1200 
MICHIGAN CIFY, IND. 











CC eiseol of the work 
performed at this yard 


the NEW 70’ 
Yawl "WAKIVA” 


for Harkness Edwards, Esq. 


Built by 
Jakobson & Peterson, Inc. 


Designed by Sparkman & Stephens 


7 7 y 


We solicit for storage, 
winter care and spring 
overhaul, yachts 
whose owners require 
discriminating service. 


JAKOBSON anv PETERSON, wc. 


Foot of 16th Avenue Brooklyn, New York 
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ERTAINLY the swing is 

to inboard power for 
light craft! Boat builders 
recognize it — many have 
announced new models — 
powered by the sturdy and 
always reliable Briggs & 
Stratton 4-cycle inboard mo- 
tors. These boat builders 
have answered the popular 
demand by installing Briggs & 
Stratton inboards in dinghies, 
fishing and family boats, 


If you would have smooth, 
steady travel — mile after 
mile — ask your dealer for 
full particulars on Briggs & 
Stratton powered light craft. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP. 
Dept. Y-98 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin U.S.A. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON 
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REEF POINTS FROM EASTERN CONNECTICUT 
By Walter Rowe 


HE sixth annual regatta of the Eastern Connecticut Y. R. A., at 

Sachem’s Head, in August, was another triumph for those far sighted 
sailors from Duck Island, Shennecossett, Pine Orchard and Sachem’s 
Head who formed the association six years ago. One hundred and seven 
sailing yachts crossed the starting line to establish a new record and the 
hard working committee, headed by Chairman Hervey L. Stockder, had 
its hands full timing the finishes. The Zips, popular little 15-foot keel 
sloops, were the most numerous class, 37 of them competing. The Duck 
Island “Zippers” had things their own way. Ernest Eliott won both of the 
races with his Pal and was crowned E.C.Y.R.A. champion with a perfect 
score. His two team mates shared second and third, Richard Arnold 
beating out James Smith one day and vice versa the second time out. On 
Sunday, the large fleet was becalmed at the starting line and, after three 
postponements, the committee called it off, using the two days’ score to 
determine final standings. 


The Cape Cods numbered 19 and the same boat won both races. Robert * 


Ramsdale, sailing Commodore H. B. duPont’s boat from Pine Orchard, 
did an excellent job on his competitors which was almost matched by 
Arthur Everson who was second both days. 

In the Star Class, Whitney Stueck continued his winning streak with his 
old Number 3, Altair, and not only won the E.C.Y.R.A. title but the right 
to represent Eastern Long Island Sound in the Atlantic Coast champion- 
ships. The second Star at Sachem’s Head was Dave Morell whose brand 
new craft was built last winter by Stueck. Frank Chappell, of New London, 
won the second race in his reliable Kittiwake but was disqualified in the 
first event for a premature start, which dropped him ’way down in the final 
score. 

In the combined class of Manchesters and MB’s, a tie between Joe 
Dowrie, Jr., and Ike Schutz resulted. after Louis Brooks displayed fine 
form in the first day’s race only to be bogged down in the next event. Both 
Dowrie and Schutz were from the home club which acted as host. Seven 
Class X dinghies showed up Saturday and took their customary beating 
from the veteran Sam Wetherill at the tiller of Wench. George Hart was a 
good second in Protest. 

The feature of the regatta this year was the race for the cruising boats 
over a 23-mile course. In Class A, the Bermuda veteran Mandoo Ii, owned 
by D. Spencer Berger, of New Haven, romped away with first honors. 
Fast to windward in the light breeze and using a quadrilateral jib that 
made her foot and point at the same time, Mandoo was almost a leg of the 
course ahead of most of the boats at the finish. Thomas Hewes’ Liberty, 
a Fisher’s Island One-Design, was second and Paul Sperry’s Sirocco third. 
In Class B, Max Marston, Jr., from Shennecossett, won handily with his 
old Herreshoff sloop Happy Days. The regatta was a grand success and 
Fred Winslow, chairman of the E.C.Y.R.A., who has done so much to 
organize and promote its welfare, should be proud of the organization he 
has built. 


+ + + 


. . » The Midshipmen of the Second Class of the U. 8. Naval Academy 
were beaten by a single point by the Cadets of the Second Class of the 
U. 8S. Coast Guard Academy in a team race on the Thames when the 
Midshipmen on their annual summer practice cruise visited New London. 
The future Admirals got some consolation by having the winning boat 
sailed by Midshipman W. A. Clark. 


+ + + 


Spindrift . . . Anew yacht club to be called the Niantic Bay Y. C. has 
been formed by former members of the various marine clubs in that 
vicinity. Black Point, Crescent Beach and Millstone are all participating. 
Samuel Sewell is the head of the organization committee, assisted by 
Edward Smith, Leon Fahran and Bud Gardiner. . . . Notice and in- 
structions for the fall gathering of the Off Soundings Club have been 
released. Two days of racing for the big cruising boats over the week-end 
of September 24th and 25th are provided. The yachts will start from New 
London, cross the Sound to Dering Harbor and wind up at Essex. Informa- 
tion and entry blanks may be obtained from Arthur 8. Johnson, Chairman 
of the Race Committee, Springfield, Mass. . . . Meade Minnigerode 
is the sponsor of a new yachting group at Essex to be known as the Open 
Class Association. The purpose is to promote yacht racing by amateurs, 
entirely independent of any yacht club. Boats not over 25 feet nor less than 
14 feet are eligible and the first race was held in the middle of August, to be 
followed with an event every Sunday until September 11th. . . . The 
Fisher’s Island Y. C. annual cruise was well attended and Edward T. 
Rice’s yawl Cherry Blossom won most of the honors in the cruising class. 
Bill Dodge, from Mystic, was in command with Fran Cole and the three 
Rice daughters as crew. William H. Hubbard won every race with his 
Fairway in the H 23 Class... . 
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COMET COMMENTS 


By Malcolm Lamborne, Jr. 
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Owner 


F. T. Bedford, Esq. 
Wa the entry list has yet to close as this goes to press there is 





ve 

every indication of a record fleet of at least 45 Comets for the The : Care of 
fourth annual National Regatta on Lake Skaneateles, New York, this Sails’’ is the 
month on the 9th, 10th and 11th. And when you consider the manner in name of a helpful 
which new fleets have been cropping up in all parts of the country, it would little booklet 
not surprise anyone, least of all the hard-working regatta committee of the prepared by us. 
Skaneateles Country Club, if the turnout is larger. We would be 
Typical of the complete arrangements being made by the Skaneateles pleased to send 
skippers is the special weather bureau service to be set up at the club by you a copy Free 

local United States meteorologist, William Tracy. Even if the weather can’t wine eeieae 

be made to order, there is assurance of periodic bulletins on wind and P q ‘ 


barometric readings. The race schedule has been arranged over a period of | QI 
three days to give the maximum time for late arrivals to get their boats i 
overboard and to permit skippers to iron out the wrinkles between races. 

, An imposing array of trophies has been presented by the C.C.Y.R.A. 
In addition to the President’s Permanent Trophy for the national champion 
and second and third prizes for series winners, there will be trophies for 
daily first, second and third for both skipper and crew. 


+ + + 


Competition has been keen in many fleet eliminations to select repre- 
sentatives for the Nationals. With such an array of sailing.talent, it is any- 
one’s guess, least of all your correspondent’s, as to who will turn up as 1938 
champion. The two young Comet sailors from the Richmond County 
Y.C., Staten Island, N. Y., Roger and Warner Willcox, each of whom has 
held the national title, have qualified in their fleet. Down in Jersey, at the 
Keyport Y. C., it looks as though Charlie Fox will carry the hope of the 
group. The scores are so close among the Raritan Y. C. fleet, Perth Amboy, 
N. J., that any two of the following might qualify: Jack Melko, Douglas 


MeNitt, Dr. Anthony Leitner and Alton O’Brien, national champion in 
1936. 
7 





Ratsey & Lapthorn, Inc. : 
Sail Manufacturers 


Established 1790 
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5 Probable entries from several of the many fleets in the central region are { 
j showing up. The Maumee River fleet, of Toledo, Ohio, will send Milton { 
. Knight and O. C. Keller to the nationals. From the Grosse Isle fleet at { 
t Grosse Isle, Mich., will come W. W. Knight, Jr., and John Guernsey. | 
e Young Roger Doane, champion of the class at Lorain, Ohio, represents the 
/, Lorain Y. C. The ambitious and growing outfit at Rocky River, Cleveland, | 
l. sends its top sailors, Fred Best and P. W. Wilson, Jr. The recently com- | 
s pleted championship series of this fleet found Harry Wirls in his Wogi II i 
d and Best in Windward coming out on top. 
0 eae er 


Twenty-nine Comets turned out for the Midsummer Regatta of the 
Cleveland Yachting Club, July 30th and 31st. In a three-race series for the 
Krauss Memorial Trophy, Dean Rapprieh, sailing Skookums, won first 


. prize and Roger Doane, in Chip II, was second. 
he Shieh s 
p Comets, competing in the Miles River Y. C. Regatta at St. Michaels, 





Md., the first week-end in August, held the distinction of having the largest 
entry list among the one-design classes. Twenty-three boats sailed in a ; 
variety of weather that the Chesapeake Bay can usually supply. Verner | Haul and store here under cover and let us make a real job | 
Smythe, in Sassy Too, of Washington, D. C., took the series handily, with | of that reconditioning problem or—we can build that dream | 
two firsts and a second. Ernest Covert, another Washington sailor, was shins as it should be done 
second in his Escapade. In fact, Capital skippers took five of the first seven P 


pees, ae) DESIGNERS = ENGINEERS = BUILDERS 


Larchmont Race Week saw Comets taking a new spot on the program 
for smaller classes. A fleet of 12 boats was out and the new craft of Henry 


Roe from Bayside, L. I., was the series winner. Ginger, W. R. Schade, 
finished second. 


+ + + 


The elimination series of the newly formed Beverly Y. C. fleet is led by 
Philip Somervell, former Jersey Cricket Class champion. On Barnegat 
Bay, W. Lynn Hendrickson, in Sea Weed, is out in front in Barnegat Bay 
Y. R. A. eliminations for the nationals. Lynn won the Comet event in the 
thirtieth annual regatta of the Toms River Y. C., Island Heights, N. J., 


STERSERSEPSRESRPIREE 


it on July 30th. . . . Ed Merrill, fleet leader at Riverton, N. J., has quali- gas <i 

ass. fied for the Skaneateles regatta. . . . MacLee Henry is leading a fleet of LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. : 
hree ten Comets of the Leatherlips Y. C., Columbus, Ohio. . . . A new group Designers and Builders ‘ 
his at Lake Hopatcong, N. J., has applied for a charter with eight boats already 
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Sing a Song of Reel Fishing 


(Continued from page 35) 


pounds, and any angler should be 


_ satisfied to land half of the number 


hooked. This fish fights so furiously 
that it is exhausted and dies quickly 
when hauled aboard. 

Lately, Gulf Coast fishermen 
have been taught that one of the 
greatest of game fish is the colorful 
dolphin. These are taken on various 
types of artificial baits with regular 
salt water tackle. During recent 
years, a number of Ocean Springs 
fishermen discovered that altering 
the depth of the lure from time to 
time brought more success. This is 
done by control of the keel lead, an 
essential for game fish trolling in 
this section of the American Coast. 
My first dolphin was caught far off- 
shore with a bright colored rag, 
tagged on to a hook, trolling behind 
a moving boat. 

If you want to see some unusual 
fishing, a trip to the offshore buoys 
in the warmer half of the year will 
bring you face to face with the ling, 
a well-distributed tropical fish, 
which is known under many names, 
including cobia, sergeant fish, snook 
and lemon fish. The latter name is 
the most often used here, The fish is 
blackish, with a.dark stripe, run- 
ning down the center of each side, 
which looks like the stripes on a 
sergeant’s trousers and accounts for 
the name by which it is known in 
certain localities. 

Most ling are caught while still 
fishing. Unlike some game fish, 
which always strike violently, the 
ling sneaks cautiously up to the 
bait. They frequent the offshore 
buoys and beacons, especially the 
markers on the outside of channel 
passes. Schools of them will remain 
about the boat, as they are not 
easily frightened. They swim close 
to the surface. Good tackle is neces- 
sary and I have seen many five- and 
six-foot ling lost because of poor 
gear. The general practice is to cast 
out among the school with a spoon 
or shrimp and reel in slowly. One of 
the ling will follow the bait and 
may grab it. That’s where the game- 
ness comes in. The fish swims away 
upon finding itself hooked and sud- 
denly darts out at lightning speed. 
If you are not prepared for such a 
shock and have not adjusted the 
brake accordingly, your fish may 
get away. Whether the ling is a 20- 
pounder or a big 80-pound speci- 
men, the flesh will taste the same. 
It is one of the finest fish in Gulf 
waters for table use. 

The most formidable game fish 
here is the cavalla, a tropical fish 
known by other names in other 
waters. The big 27-pound ones, 
taken by trolling off island passes 
with spoons and feather jigs, are 
called cavalla. The more numerous 
half- and one-pounders, which can 


be taken from sunrise to sunset 
when a schoo! is struck, are termed 
jackfish or hardtails. At any rate, 
these fish have plate-like scale 
ridges. If you hook a large one, you 
will have on your line a deep-sound- 
ing fish which pulls like a train. 
Many anglers rate the large cavalla 
as the best of all Gulf Coast game 
fish. I have seen schools of thou- 
sands swim by a boat off Horn 
Island. 

My observation of these outlying 
waters has acquainted me not only 
with the game fish, but with the 
numerous grotesque specimens also 
found on the Gulf Coast. Among 
these strange fish are the remora, 
or sharksucker, the original hitch- 
hiker of the sea, which attaches it- 
self to a large fish by an adherent 
pad atop its head. The swell or 
blowfish inflates itself to frighten 
its enemies. The porcupine fish is 
protected with sharp spines. The 
cutlass fish flashes like the steel 
blade of a Toledo sword. The trigger 
fish is so named because it has 
trigger-like locking spines. The bat 
fish and the cow fish are so desig- 
nated because of their appearance. 
The strange thrasher shark has a 
tail as long as its body. Using this 
unusual protruding weapon, this 
fish plays “‘crack the whip” when a 
school of its prey is sighted. The 
shark swims quickly into the mass 
of smaller fish and swings its tail 
from side to side, wheels about, 
opens its mouth and gulps the 
stricken small fish, which swim 
helplessly in circles. There is even 
a saw fish. 

The most fascinating sight, in 
my opinion, is a school of mantas or 
giant rays. This massive fish often 
weighs more than three tons. The 
average size off these islands, how- 
ever, is from 2,000 to 4,000 pounds. 
I have seen schools of twenty and 
thirty sunning themselves atop the 
water. If in the way of a vessel, the 
manta will move only when struck. 
It is the power house of the Gulf 
Coast and forms the most exciting 
and thrilling fishing to be found 
anywhere. It can be taken only by 
harpoon. To have a small boat 
towed several hours by a big ray is 
not at all unlikely. I have seen 
mantas with their gigantic mouths, 
a yard wide, and devilish-like an- 
terior lobes, look as if they were 
about to engulf a row boat, yet 
the fish is quite harmless unless 
attacked and wounded. What do 
they eat? Probably minute marine 
life. At any rate, that’s the type 
marked for my next deep sea fishing 
trip. When I get one awash on the 
lee of Ship Island, I am going to 
cut it open and settle the question 
as to what forms its diet. 

Want to go along? 
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Atlantic 
Jame 
Fish 


By 
S. Kip Farrington, Jr. 


Color illustrations by 
Lynn BocuE Hunt 


Foreword by 
ERNEsT HEMINGWAY 


IG GAME FISHING is no longer 
B the sport of a few. Today 
thousands are thrilled by the 
whine of the reel and the pull of a 
big fish on the line. Mr. Farring- 
ton, one of the country’s leading 
deep sea fishermen, presents a 
wealth of fishing information that 
will prove of great benefit to the 
fisherman. The author has writ- 
ten a complete chapter on tackle 
and gear replete with illustrations 
showing the various items for 
equipment for both small and big 
game fishing. Mr. Farrington ex- 
plains their uses and functions in 
non-technical language. 


In addition to this is listed where 
to fish and, almost as important, 
how to get there. Each listing in- 
cludes the names and addresses of 
experienced guides who suppl 
boats and Be know “as te 
fish are to be had. He describes 
every important fishing ground 
from Canada to Florida and in- 
cludes also Bimini, Cat Cay and 
the Bahamas. The book is illus- 
trated with over one hundred 
action photographs taken by the 
author and fo rominent sports- 
men. Handsomely bound. 





$7.50 


PPPP PPP EPP EPP PPP PEPPER PPA 


Order from your own bookseller 
or from 


Yachting Publishing 
Corp. 
205 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 





Some Motor Boating Highlights 


(Continued from page 55) 


number of drivers who take part in 
only one or two classes. The contest 
for the Charles E. Rochester Na- 
tional Two-Class Trophy, designed 
to encourage the driver with only 
one or two outfits, is being led by 
Ward Angilley, of Marysville, Cal., 
who has run up-a score of 2952 
points in Classes C and F. But right 
behind him comes Miss Irene Defi- 
baugh, of Woodside, Del., who is 
dominating the Midget class with 
2846 points. It was Angilley who 
won the Col. E. H. R. Green Trophy 
for amateur drivers in A.P.B.A. 
regattas two years ago. This year, 
however, Clinton Ferguson has a 
long lead over Arthur Wullschleger. 
Miss Defibaugh’s score has put her 
way out in front for the women’s 
national scoring championship rep- 
resented by the Ione Ulrich Sutton 
Trophy. Pursuing ‘her are Mrs. 
Mary Daller, Chester, Pa., Miss 
Defibaugh’s sisters, Frances and 
Betty, and Miss Mollie Tyson. 

There will be only one foreign 
boat in this year’s Gold Cup and 
President’s Cup races. Official word 
has been received from Count Rossi, 
of Italy, that he is bringing over his 
Alagi but that Cattaneo’s new 
mystery boat, Asso, has not had the 
wrinkles ironed out of her suffi- 
ciently to undertake the arduous 
American races. Both the Italians 
and the French seem to be having 
the same difficulty that has both- 
ered them for years. They are 
building boats which are undoubt- 
edly extremely fast but are suitable 
only for one-mile and other records 
in flat water and not for those 
crowded courses at Detroit and 
Washington. Rossi’s boat seems to 
be an exception. When Alagi arrives 
she will have completed a cam- 
paign in at least three European 
regattas against Jack Rutherfurd’s 
Juno, and her 6-cylinder super- 
charged 12-Litre Isotta Fraschini 
aviation engine seems as good as 
when she established the present 
12-Litre world’s record of 91.05 
miles an hour last year. 

Count Rossi will find sturdy com- 
petition here on Labor Day, at 
Detroit. At least five of the new 
American boats should provide 
some new thrills. Two that will 
certainly bear watching are Herb 
Mendelson’s Notre Dame, which 
Clell Perry has just finished build- 
ing. She is much lighter and 
stronger than last year’s champion 
and weighs only between 2600 and 
2800 pounds against a varying 
weight of between 3800 and 4000 
pounds for. the 1937 winner. The 
hullis shorter and wider, being only 
24 feet over all as compared with 
26 feet in the former Netre Dame, 
with 8 feet beam as against 71% for 
the older boat. The bottom design 
is‘something that will cause con- 


versation among naval architects. 
In appearance, the boat gives the 
impression of an oversized outboard 
racing craft. Underneath, however, 
we find that the usual forward step 
of the conventional hydroplane has 
been modified to contact the water 
at the right and left but not in the 
middle. Thus, when the hull is 
traveling at high speed, there are 
two steps sliding over the water on 
either side, like the runners of an 
ice boat, while the center of the 
hull bottom clears the water com- 
pletely. Since the forward planes 
are well to the port and starboard 
of the center, they allow the 
propeller to operate in undisturbed 
water which, if the whole design 
works out as planned, should help 
to make the new Notre Dame very 
fast indeed with her completely re- 
built and lightened 24-cylinder 
supercharged 625-cubic-inch Due- 
senberg motor. 

The new boat is built almost en- 
tirely of duralumin and armored 
plywood. A peculiarity of the de- 
sign is that the engine is in the stern 
with the driver seated amidships. 

E. A. Wilson, of Ingersoll, Ont., 
and all the boating people of Detroit 
are excited about Mr. Wilson’s new 
Gold Cup challenger, Miss Canada 
III, which his son, Harold, will 
drive in the Gold Cup race. 

Miss Canada III is a newly 
completed Gold Cup Class hull 
designed by Douglas Van Patten 
and built this spring by Greavette 
Boats, Limited. The design of the 
hull is quite unusual in a number of 
ways. The length of the hull is 24’ 
11” and the beam is 7’ 1’’. The hull 
is composed of three hydroplane 
surfaces with diagonal. beveled 
chines. The hull structureis framed 
longitudinally and is one of the 
lightest ever devised for this class 
of racing boat. The engine drives 
the propeller direct. The cockpit is 
near the stern. The balance and 
longitudinal stability are quite 
remarkable and she is an extremely 
smooth riding job even in rough 
water at speeds somewhat above 
the present record. In spite of the 
fact that the boat has rough water 
ability, the performance coefficient 
on a weight-to-power basis is com- 
parable to the best. The engine in 
the new boat is the Miller V-12 
728-cubic-inch supercharged motor 
designed and built for Mr. Wilson 
in 1936 by Harry A. Miller. Since 
its original début, the engine has 
been to some extent redesigned and 
rebuilt by William J. Muller. 

Under the circumstances, it is 
reasonable to expect the establish- 
ment of a new Gold Cup record and 
probably a new 12-Litre one-mile 


world’s record this year. Half a |©& 
dozen of the boats in this year’s: 


race are capable of producing both. 
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_ Fine, fast Kodak Anastigmat 
_ Special f.4.5.lens, 1/200-second 
shutter, Self-erecting front. 
Plunger-type body shutter re- 
lease—much more convenient 
and helps minimize camera 
" movement. Folding optical eye- 
» level finder. Automatic film- 
centering mechanism. 
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~ FOR FULL COLOR with these minia- 
_ tures, load with Kodachrome Film. 
> You get gorgeous full-color trans- 
~ parencies, to be viewed as they are, 
~ or mounted in slides for large-size 
projection with Kodaslide Projector. 
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More Millions of 
Gray Marine Motor Miles 


Since 1906, Gray has built more Gasoline 
Marine Motors— powered more Boats — run 
more water miles than any other make. 


Today Gray’s unequalled marine experience 
and organization assures Boat owners of perform- 
ance, service, and cooperation worthy of their 
confidence. 


CATALOGS — (1) Gray Gasoline 
Engines, 26 models, 52 (2) Newcata- 
oe ey am Diese’ my ado specify 


GRAY MARINE MOTOR CO. 
640 Canton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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are found on the best boats. Modern design, 
engineering and expert manufacture give them 
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Complete Catalog Free 
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236 North Main St. Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 
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FOR GREATER DEPENDABILITY 
: Champion Spark Plugs are the choice of 


_ because of their reliability and depend- 
_ ability. They can’t afford to have their 
_ engines fail. 


_ For the same reason Champions are the 
_ choice ofall the leading racing boat drivers 
_ because they must have spark plugs that 
will produce maximum revs at all times 
andunderall circum- 
wot stances without pre- 
igniting or fouling. 
A new set of Cham- 
pions will assure you 
. of greater noes hr & 
more speed 
aboveall, cinetas 
dependability. 
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Our Instruments Do This Work for You. 
To Spot Your Boat’s Position: — 
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Price $4.00 
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Larchmont Race Week 


(Continued from page 46) 


and Clinton Crane’s Gleam on the 
last day. Northern Light had been 
trailing all week because of her un- 
fortunate beginning, and before the 
last race she was still in third place. 
But. she finished first in that en- 
counter while Gleam, the former 
leader, was last, and. Nyala third. 
As a result, the two new boats, 
Northern Light and Nyala, tied for 
first place with 19 points. Gleam was 
a single point behind. On the basis 
of having scored the greatest num- 
ber of firsts, Northern Light was 
awarded the series. 

In the Thirty-Two Foot Class, 
Jack Shethar snatched the title from 
Ralph Manny’s Swell after trailing 
most of the week, and finally came 
out on top by three points. 

The outstanding performance of 
the week, however, was turned in by 
Frank Campbell’s Rascal in the 
International Class. This is prob- 
ably the keenest class in existence, 
and numbers more than twenty 
starters, but Campbell took all the 
honors in spite of the tricky sailing 
conditions, scoring two firsts, three 
seconds, and a third to take the 
series by a widé margin from Corny 
Shields in Aileen, and Bud Moxham 
in Maid of Honour, who finished 
second and third, respectively. 

The ‘‘Sixes” have been spending 
most of the season at Seawanhaka, 
but attended Race Week along 
with the other boats. Briggs Cun- 
ningham sailed Fun to a one-point 
victory over George Nichols’ Goose, 
a new boat which appears to be 
very fast in a true breeze. 

The Stars were again dominated 
by “Stan” Ogilvy who has been go- 
ing great guns this year in his Jay, 
and it was Jay, Mad Cap, and Astrid, 
in that order, in the final score. 

So many classes were present 
that some of them must go without 
mention, but the showing turned in 
by Muzzey King of New Rochelle in 
the Long Island One-Design Class 
cannot be overlooked. In a class 
which averaged 15 starters, he got 
five firsts and a second, and also 
came home first on Junior Day, 
which does not figure in the Race 
Week results. 

A series summary of the first 
three boats in each class follows: 


TwELvE-MetTrEs, OPEN Points 
Northern Light 19 
Nyala 19 
Gleam 18 

Ocran Racine 
Baruna 30 
Actaea 30 
Gypsy 23 

Specrat HanpicaP Division 
Actaea 25 
Baruna 22 
Zio 15 

HanpicaP DIvision 
Gypsy 17 
Alice , 9 
Gayhead 2 


N.Y.Y.C. 32-Foor Ciass 
Valencia 
Swell 
Rampage II 


N.Y.Y.C. 30-Foot Ciass 
Oriole 
Alera 
HanpicaP Division I 
Grayling 
Lady Babbie 
Lone Star 
Srx-METRES 
Fun 
Goose 
Djinn 
INTERNATIONALS 
Rascal 
Aileen 
Maid of Honour 
HanpicaP Drvisron II 
Polly Anna 
Anita 
Shandygaff 
Cuass § 
Kandahar 
Aurora 
Anita 
Victory Cass 
Flapper 
Blue Devil 
Alouette 
INTERCLUBS 
Mutiny 
Sonsie 
Dixie III 


CoastwisE AUXILIARY CLASS 


Dawnell 
Incky Star 
No. & 
ATLANTICS 
Ann 
Rumour 
Rhapsody 
WEEK-ENDER CLASS 
Southerly 
Scalawag 
Zaidee 
Hanpicap Drivistron III 
Avance 
Amitie 
Teal II 
HanpicaP Division IV 
Ho Hum 
Ripple 
Genesis 
Star Crass Drvision I 
Jay 
Mad Cap 
Astrid 
Srar Crass Division II 
Sea Down 
Juno IT 
Arade 
I. H. Prratss 
Mary Lou 
Laol 
No. 9 
Sea Brrps 
No. 15 
No. 18 
SHAMROCKS 
Fatna 
Fourleaf 
Shrimp 
Prquot INDIANS 
Nepo 
Chee-Chee 
Tomceod 
Buti Dogs 
Rover 
Green Star 
Marrob 


62 
56 


273 
257 


21 
15 
14 











21 
14 
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Sra GULLS | 
No, 120 11 
No. 70 - 8 
No. 112 1 
RAINBOWS 
(Lone Istanp O. D. Crass) 
No. 19 119 
No. 18 106 
No. 75 82 
SNIPES 
Muriel 228 
No. 8000 220 
No. 1920 188 
CoMETS 
No. 1041 76 
Ginger 67 
Hike Away 63 
METEORS 
Dandylou 21 
Spanker II 21 
Fire Ball 11 


Wee Scots | 
Bad Girl 174 
Joker 153 
Trublue 152 
DIAMONDS 
H. Conover 30 
M. Page 27 
G. Page 23 
NIMBLETS 
No. 14 19 
No. 3 17 
No. 9 17 
DINGHIES 
14-Foot, No. 30 14 
14-Foot, No. 1 12 


“B” One-Design, No. 22 8 
CaNOES 


B 2 

B-7 1 
BuccANEERS 

Bluebeard 17 

Pegleg 14 

Bounty 10 


From Port Huron to Mackinac Island 


(Continued from page 42) 


nearly three hours. It might be fair 
to both skippers, Farnsworth in 
his boat and Bill Fisher at the stick 
of Quartermore, to set down the 
fact that Fisher had outguessed 
his competitor on wind and moved 
up from far back as they entered 
theStraits. As Chantey drifted across 
the finish line in light air, the wind 
freshened and Quartermore romped 
in to save her time. 

Much credit for the success of 
the race goes to Herman Petzold, 
chairman of the race committee, 
who, with Commodore Trent Mc- 
Math, of the Bayview Yacht Club, 
followed through on every detail. 
Rigid inspection for seaworthiness 
eliminated several prospective start- 
ers and a committee, made up of 
Commodore W. A. Wilson, Gregory 
Frederick, Don Freeburn and Neil 
McMath, directed the patrol of 
the course and had the tent and 
equipment set up at Mackinac 


Island long before any of the boats 
could possibly finish. 

The committee had arranged 
with a Detroit radio station to 
broadcast special weather reports 
several times daily. This not only 
helped the skippers in guessing the 
wind, but also informed the “folks 
back home” what conditions pre- 
vailed on Lake Huron. 

A flaw in Bayview’s rating 
method which divides the two 
classes on the points of overhang 
and beam penalties was apparent 
in the case of Evening Star. This 
yacht’s beam was more than 25 
per cent of her over all length and 
her water line was more than 75 
per cent of her over all length, 
which made her eligible to enter the 
Cruising Division. Fred Ford proved 
to be too good a sportsman to take 
advantage of the situation and en- 
tered his boat in the Racing-cruising 
group. The summary follows: 


PORT HURON-MACKINAC RACE 
Start 2 p.m., July 16th. Course, 208 nautical miles 


Corrected 
Yacht Owner Club Finish Time 
Evening Star Fred 8S. Ford B.Y.C. Monday 3:09:29 49:09:29 
French Boy John H. French G.P.C. Si 5:29:22 49:26:01 
Kittyhawk II John M. Timken D.B.C. “4s 7:21:39 52:24:06 
Royono III John B. Ford, Jr. G.P.C. ms 7:29:12 . 52:38:39 
Alswmar David A. Sloss B.Y.C. " 9:54:58 54:47:53 
Sonata R. R. Williams B.YG; * 10:51:59 55:55:41 
Hostess II Frank Beck D.Y:C. 10: 28:26 56:21:03 
Minx . Lott-Wunsch B.Y.C. Tuesday 00:18:17 56:59:09 
Panchara III R.S. Marx D.Y.C. a 1:12:40 58:26:46 
Josephine II William A. Petzold D.B.C. hd 1:15:00 59:04:40 
Moby Dick E. 8S. Chapman Dix. $ 4:05:09 61:37:29 
Lady Jane M. G. Rees D.Y.C. “ 6:59:30 63:35:14 
CrvuIsING DIVISION 
Quartermore Gordon Mendelssohn D.B.C. Tuesday 5:16:02 57:05:12 
Chantey T. B. Farnsworth B.Y.C. >. BeQFea2 88201627 
Squall Fred J. Meno, Jr. D.Y.C. “ 6:45:18 58: 04: 04 
Rainbow IV P.C. Williamson B.Y.C. 3 4:12:35 58:37:00 
Dorjack J. B. Edwards D.B.C. “ 6:32:09 58:50:29 
Rambler V Andy Langhammer D.Y.C, sig 9:06:44 59:51:32 
Tolanthe E. C. Balch D.B.C. “ 6:28:51. 60: 23: 02 
Spindrift McMath-Preibe B.Y.C, “ — §:39:23 60: 29: 16 
Silhoucite Esmond Avery B.Y.C. “ 5:16:33 60: 30: 42 
Nawanna Smith-Marquis BY; é 6:23:28 61:12:21 
Symphony —-L. W. Lenz B.Y.C. “ 9:08:14 61:15:28 
orealis Wendell W. Anderson G.P.C. 23 5:57:39 62:35: 52 
Elehroro J. E. Andries D:Y¥G. “ 10:00:33 63:20:04 
Gesine Davis-Bolton S.B.Y.C. “ 6:56:07 64:19:18 
Artisan James A. Humberstone B.Y.C. “11:47:10 68:12:48 
Espera:iza Art Cronin B.Y.C. : 
atricinn D.N.F. 
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| STORAGE 


BUILDING ... 
.. « SERVICE 


Commercial Rates 


Twenty-five years experi- 
ence, Building and Servicin 
famous “SEAGOIN’” Blo 
Island Commercial Fishing 
Boats. 


Accessibly locatedon LONG 
ISLAND SOUND, midway 
between New York and 
Boston. 


Used boats of all types 
available. 


FALL BARGAINS 


No reasonable offer 
refused 


& 


Buy Boats in Mystic 


“Onkahya,” new 59’ Sparkman & Stephens 
designed Yawl, Post Built. 


FRANKLIN G. POST & SON, Inc. 


Builders of ““SEAGOIN’” Boats 
MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 

















F Ina New & 
WHEELER PLAYMATE 





TRADE — When you have concluded this Season’s use 
YOUR of your present boat, why not trade it in to 
BOAT us against the delivery of a new boat 
NOW! | for winter use South or next Spring. 


Very fair trade-in allowance — If you TRADE NOW 
Convenient time payments up to 21% years 





WHEELER MOTOR BOAT SHOW 


Watch for Announcement 
of our Early Fall Showing 


Write now and have your name placed on 
our mailing list to receive advance literature 
of the new PLAYMATES for 1939. 


WHEELER SHIPYARD, INC. 


Foot of Cropsey Ave. Phone ESplanade 2-5900 Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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MARBLEHEAD 


REG. U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 






BOTTOM PAINT 


ALL DOUBLE STRENGTH—EMERALD—LIGHT GREEN—CREAM WHITE 
A POWERFUL PREVENTIVE of Marine Growth, Barnacles and Borers, and an 
absolute necessity for protection against destructive Teredos. Smooth and slippery, 
lasts a long time, invaluable for racing and cruising. 

Specified by the foremost naval architects: John G. Alden, Frank C. Paine, W. Starling 
Burgess, Cox & Stevens, Henry J. Gielow, Olin J. Stephens (Sparkman & Stephens). 
Highly recommended by Pan-American Society of Tropical Research. 

NON ANTI-FOULING HARD FINISH RACING GREEN 





STEARNS-McK AY MFG. CO., Marblehead, Mass., U. S. A. 





2 to 
150 up. 


The Palmer Line 
includes a full range 
of engines from 2 to 150 horse-power. All are sturdy, 
dependable, accessible and economical. Send for catalog. 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, INC. 
COS COB, CONNECTICUT 
Export Office: 44 WHITEHALL ST., N.Y. 


Dealers in Principal Coastal Cities 





Greenwitch 4 
4 cyl, 80 b.p. at 1200 r.p.m. 


ENGINES 











THE DANE-G.C. DIRECTOR 
BRINGS RADIO NAVIGATION 
TO ALL BOAT OWNERS 


Accurate, dependable, all-weather 
navigation is yours with this compact, 
portable, and sturdy instrument. 
Built by the makers of the famous 
Dane-G. C. Model 7 and priced 
complete at $140. 






Write for more complete details 


GENERAL COMMUNICATION CO. 
677 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 











BALTZER-JONESPORT 


(Title reg. U. S. Pat. Office) 





ee | 


Here ts the 1988 a 38’ single cabin, forward cockpit, deckhouse cruiser which 
sleeps siz, one of nine new models 


THE HULL IS THE THING!! 


Before buying a boat write for the Jonesport Story and information about the famous 
Baltzer-Jonesport Cruisers, safest and ablest sea boats built. 


BALTZER-JONESPORT BOAT CO., Ine. 
MEDFORD, MASS. 














YACHTING 


Keck Bens Lights the Way to Mackinac 


(Continued from page 29) 


(Breeze was two miles) and Hank 
Rubinkam put her on the course to 
Betsie. His parachute went out at 
10:30 that night. His mainsail head 
ripped an hour later. But he had a 
locker full of sails and stout hands 
to put ’em on. He was first to 
finish in Division B, but he couldn’t 
save his time on Breeze. 

Tom Heffernan took Tomahawk 
north, six miles offshore, as far as 
Highland Park, then started easing 
over to the eastward. Sunday dawn 
he was 17 miles off Racine. At six 
o’clock Sunday evening he was off 
Big Sable and rolling. He saved his 
spinnaker and went through the 
Manitou Passage in the midst of 
the storm. He turned the corner 
(No. 5) at 3:15 Monday afternoon 
and went driving down the Straits 
towards home. He didn’t see a Class 
B boat all the way up. 

After a short visit at Mackinac, 
Tomahawk started back for Spring 
Lake, where the people who built 
her will finish her below decks. Her 
plans were published in YAcHTING 
in April. 

Royono took the steamer course 
nearly all the way, carried every- 
thing she had and kept driving. She 
was through the Manitous at 5:30 
Monday morning and turned the 
last corner at one o’clock Monday 
afternoon. She was ably handled all 
the way by experts who carried 
what they had. But she found 
softer spots, probably more of 
them, too, than Manitou. Her 
elapsed time of 52:25:46 is some- 
thing to think about, especially if 
you know it once took three weeks 
to sail the same course. 


+ + + 


Gentle Protest. ... There was 
barging in a big way at the start. Of 
course, the start of a long distance 
race isn’t so important, so terribly 
vital, but barging is still barging 
and should be controlled. It’s one 
of those things that no one will 
protest, of course. But it’s still 
barging! (What do the Lee Rail 
Vikings think of this delicate little 
matter?) 


Incident. . . . It’s three o’clock 
Monday morning and the Sea Saga, 
53 feet of a man’s schooner, is 
sloshing along a bit to the eastward 
of South Manitou’s bright white 
light. The wind is fair and about 
two miles per hour. She’s got on her 
main, fore, staysail and jib. Both 
backstays are off. Her hatches are 
open and so are all port lights. Ned 
Sheridan is at the wheel and he 
prepares to jibe so that they can get 
the big parachute set. The men on 
deck move quietly. The bow swings. 
The breeze falters, stops. All way 
is lost. 

Wham! It hits her from the 
northwest. A terrific wallop, swift 


as Joe Louis’ right. Down to port 
rolls Sea Saga. Down to her rail, 
down to her cabin top, down until 
the water is eighteen inches from 
the center of the cabin top. The 
men on deck are still on deck, but 
they’re submerged. The watch 
below, stirred by Sheridan’s cries, 
but more by the gushers pouring 
through open ports, spring topside. 
Payson Mayhew whips forward, 
running upright on the cabin side, 
lets go the main halliard. 

Sea. Saga rises. The five sub- 
merged sailors gasp for breath. All 
hands take off the main. They man 
the pumps, but only a dismal suck- 
ing is heard. The eight inches of 
water in the cabin are held there by 
the watertight cabin floors. The 
squall subsides, the wind hauls SE 
again. The Sea Saga puts on her 
spinnaker, moves on. Half an hour 
later the wind is following at 30 
miles an hour. They take off the 
spinnaker, set the ‘‘storm” spin- 
naker — discover it’s just as big, 
only of heavier canvas. The log 
winds up ’til they’re smashing along 
at nine and a half knots. 


Incident. . . . At 10:30 Sunday 
night, sharp squalls whipped around 
Betsie. Southern Cross, all plain 
sail and a big spinnaker set, was 
going like a race horse. She was well 
up, going to stay up under the 
capable hands of Bob Benedict. 
Then came her bit of trouble. 

The main got into difficulty. The 
wind froze the spinnaker, the wind 
and the yawing. Benedict ordered 
the spinnaker in and its clouds of 
canvas came whipping down. 

Came a big yaw. The main boom 
dipped. The preventer gave way. 
She jibed. As she jibed, the spin- 
naker filled. Up it went — with 
Stanley Fairclough hanging on its 
tail. Up—up—up went Fair- 
clough, holding with both hands, 
hoping he could continue to hold. 
He was whipping twenty feet above 
the water and far outboard. Here 
was a jam to make Joseph Conrad 
turn over in his grave. 

Benedict jibed her again. The 
strong-handed, strong-armed Fair- 
clough dangled back towards the 
deck. Dr. William Thomas grabbed 
his feet, pulled him aboard. Southern 
Cross went on to Mackinac. 


Incident. . . . At midnight Sun- 
day, Fortune, Universal schooner, 
was snoring along in the weather, 
slamming towards Mackinac with 
the lads aboard watching the light- 
ning in the sky, the Saint Elmo's 
fire in her shrouds, in complete 
amazement. There were squalls 00 
every side. 

Tom Richards, skipper-ownel, 
saw the twister first. It was a big 
black funnel, close board. It ap 
peared from nowhere, came with 
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pursuit ship speed. It was too late Note. . . . Reverie, built at home y A C | T S A i L S 
to do anything, so Tom and his through four years of amateur, al- 
brother Bill sat and watched. though expert, carpentry, showed 
The twister lived up to its sobri- Manitow a burst of speed that — Apes OUR LOOMS 
quet: It simply and positively took caused Ole Karas to wrinkle his © YOUR BOAT 
command of Fortune, turned herin brow. It took Manitou all day 
a 360-degree circle, put her back on Sunday to get past the modest little by MCCLELLAN 
her course and went onits way. The _ sloop. eagea - ime ae 
Brothers Richards swallowed their ph 
hearts, went on to Mackinac. Note. ... There are two fea- 
tures of Rubaiyat that every deep 
Incident. . . . Ten minutes be- water man should add. One is a 
fore the start, West Wind hit a big grab rail that runs in the middle of 
sea on her way to the starting line. the underside of the cabin roof. 
Those aboard noticed a small split Another is a 10-inch deep ash 
or crack in the mainmast, up near __ receiver, long and slim, sunk in the 
the spreaders. Ten minutes after middle of the cabin table. Put a 
the start, the crack extended from little water in the bottom and it 
spreaders to partners. will not slop out when the ship is 
The lads took off the main, hung _ heeled, yet it makes the cabin safe 
: up a storm trysail, went on to for berth smokers. Just a deep, slim 
: : Mackinac. All the way under the well of metal. 
S tarted BASOL, : | ier 
j at sores ‘es ai SALT WATER trysail, far behind their division, but 
: Cleanser. (Works equally as well undaunted. Finally crossed the line Final Note. . . . Rough, tough 
; with salt water). CLEANS EVERY- in a bang-bang finish with the yawl hard going, eh? The Mackinac race 
r THING ABOARD. Topsides and Parthian at dawn on Wednesday. as usual. And as usual they’ll be 
r below, Bilge and Engine room, back at it next year. Only there 
) Decks and cabin. No Rubbing — Incident. . . . Tar Baby’s spin- will be more of them. Pardon me, 
e No Ser oes: simely - od ~ naker went out like a shattering Mr. Prather, but there’ll always be ASSURES YOU OF THE BEST THAT 
é to hom eae ce a ee paper bag. Canvas flewfar ahead of a Mackinac Race! MONEY CAN BUY 
4 : the ship. Distant observers decided Quequechan Egyptien Ducks available for all small 
g —< . deg Pig Spa Of Re po that the bolt rope alone was saved. The summaries follow: one design classes where quality is essential. 
6 paid (remittance with order) Inquiries Solicited 
SATISFIES ALL CLAIMS OR Cruising Division. Ciass A . 
‘ Pec ncaborsy Yacht Elapsed Time Allowance Corrected Time | CHAS. P. MCCLELLAN 
pproved for use by U. S. Navy x 
d Manitou 45:05:49 0:47:15 44:18:34 32 LINDSEY STREET 
| WBASOL ie see ge ge | eee 
: oyono :25: :23: 02: 
P Propucts CorP., Greenville, S.C. | | Southern Cross 51:38:47 3:04:51 an OS 
: Sea Saga 51:52:02 2:17:27 49:34:35 
Bagheera 53:11:38 2.21:29 50:50:09 
t. f li Maruffa 51:01:50 Scratch 51:01:50 or ons 
: Casey 36’ Auxiliary Mesoma 54:53:53 3:33:34 51:20:19 SANE FROM MILDEW sas CHPRINOL 
‘ ; ‘92. FR. 98. ‘ $ THE TRICK 
d ieee 60:58:21 1:45:58 56:07:28 | LTMEMULLOONE Ths Wms 
ed Josephine 4:40:54 Time not taken 
of / Cruisine Division, Crass B 
7m Breeze 55:36:48 8:09:10 47:27:38 UD i+ 
y. Rubaiyat 53:54:10 5:12:20 48:41:50 >> 
1 i Sally 59:48:54 6:48:29 53:00:25 
th \ Betty Bro 61:23:58 7:17:31 54:06:27 Ly 
its Lord Jim 62:42:19 8:05:34 54:36:45 
: sage } Fair Wind 62:09:45 6:08:49 56:00:56 
yA \ Reverie 62:10:07 5:28:41 56:41:26 
ds, ay ts | Ce Bangalore 66:45:33 6:29:48 60:15:45 EVEN WHEN HAULED OUT 
1 
Id. fea ’ a Victory 67:15:42 6:39:04 60:36:38 YOUR BOAT AND GEAR ARE 
ve TT Ue. Privateer 66:39:59 5:34:18 61:05:41 NEVER SAFE FROM 
ere \ > Aloha 76:36:49 10:41:43 65:55:06 
rad Devshir 74:21:47 7:20:51 67:00:56 MILDEW and DRY ROT 
Toes E Wind Song 79:52:45 9:45:43 70:07 :02 Protect them now — with 
QE epee Eslyn 80:47:18 9:37:22 71:09:56 
. i Pree gh Naughty Lady 82:49:40 6:26:48 76:22:52 © C U Pp R I | oO L 
the CAS Parthian 86:25:35 TAL DF WBA428 No matter how carefully you protect your boat for 
EY BOATS are very successful — they | Kid Sister 6:35:59 In at Frankfort ; hat F Rot will barsist | 
Ree tre built taco: thesk yunen cent yews ef | Adsanlure 8:16:23 Ladington _ |. Sagtdsstedhes seek oat Wine baraed ore 
— sie three ate sizes in ee small Pore uiag _ ire ie Tim . an taken Crna mobo nna insures soar rere — 
cng elf = 034 3 Al oe scranae st erunter ellen ons 
sun- om seaworthy ‘and he seeps = Universa Division srowthe camot live. Asi will not Geuinote pn 
ner, ull cruising accommodations not only H ope 52:33:57 5:05:58 47:27:59 ae ein “i or salt water, one treatment pro- 
ie ior van but weeks and months a Lady cae 5:05:58 <7 30:57 For twontve years Cuprinol hes proved its ‘*- 
with i : r loriant : $ 5:05 58 8:01 35 markable elticiency, to suc an extent, at today, 
ght weed cian ae | me 54:18:57 5:18:11 49:00:46 | Yonseutir cli wesd shame sed w noe to : 
: We have one of the most up-to-date storage and . ee 24+ 99: construction. 
mo’s tervicing plants on the coast; ways can handle bene opaeee perp oo Consult your Ship Yard, Ship Chandler or Sail Loft 
ay °° eaeten een | 55:46:46 522:18 Sodas | hontemearraupamnens ula s hase 
. . . . . ° ut. u 3 
Ss on Write for estimates Tar Baby 53:35:36 0:49:05 52:46:31 after which they will Ge mtuned properly packed 
cas Apt 59:28:01 5:52:00 ae ee mel arse 
: :28 3 :52: 36: F Cantuel | : / 
net, Uni EV BOAT IO OR | eis 54:10:04 0.02:29 54:07:35. | qoute, allen an Wea pollen Gama Wirbe us for | 
‘ big ior, Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. Score’ 54:10:35 Scratch 54:10:35 more complete information. 
ap CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED | West Wind 88:54:18 5:26:29 83:27:49 CUPRINOL, INC. 
with FOR SALE — THEY SELL THEMSELVES | Fortune 87:09:41 2:37:58 84:31:43 13 Norfolk Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
cnn 93:13:31 5:18:11 87:55:20 eee 
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38’ L.O.A. a 38 Footer that’s “TOPS” 
ay" tow A for Cruising and Racing 
9’ 9” Beam & 
























5’ 6” Draft 


in commission. 
for literature. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


and 


Insure yourself a full measure of 
comfort, speed, and pleasure by 
choosing a C.M.B. 38 Footer. An 
impressive racing cruiser that sleeps 
six and costs hundreds of dollars 
Jess than any comparable boat you 
can buy. . . . $5,900 complete and 


New and used boats of all kinds, 
wood and steel construction. Send 


C. M. BURBACH CO. 


664N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 











“NEW YORK city 











































pains HEAT ron 


cooy FALt Cruisine 


COOKER — HEATER 


SANDVIK SAW & TOOL CORP. 


47 WARREN STREET NEW YORK CITY 


This Primus combination 
heater and cooker is ideal for 
cabin heating in cold weather. 
Burning safe kerosene under 
pressure, it is entirely wickless, 
smokeless and odorless and 
produces an intense blue flame. 
Available in several sizes. 


From your dealer or write for illus- 
trated circular. Sole U. S. agents 























MUR-COP 


0] Sn he), | 


For Protection 


Below the Waterline 


NO. BARNACLES 
NO WORMS 
NO GRASS 


USE MUR-COP 


WESTCOTT, SLADE & BALCOM CO. 


PROVIDENCE 


RHODE tSLAND 





YACHTING 


A Thousand Times No! 


(Continued from page 44) 


the size of sails they defeat the very 
purpose they try to achieve. They 
encourage lightness and every im- 
aginable device to move an under- 
canvased. boat in light airs.” 

I saw that I wasn’t getting any- 
where with the opinionated old fool 
and said, “But if you don’t want 
sail limitations why do you shout 
so for a heavy-handed committee to 
bar the duds from ocean racing?” 

“To protect the sport,” he said, 
promptly. “Keep the enthusiastic 
but ignorant youngsters alive until 
they know from experience the dif- 
ference between Long Island Sound 
on a flat day and the Gulf Stream ir. 
a 40-mile line squall; until they can 
tell a hayrick from a deep sea racer, 
and, by golly, they’ll thank the 
committee that barred them out.”’ 

“What you want,” I remarked, 


tossing down a stirrup cup, ‘‘is to 
be a dictator yourself and tell every- 
body who disagrees with you where 
to head in.”’ 

It was a disagreeable thing to 
have said and when I had had time 
to think it over I was right morti- 
fied. In answer the kind old man 
took me by the hand, led me from 
his gymnasium and booted me off 
his land. When I came to I heard 
him murmuring, ‘“ That’s gratitude 
for you. The only reason I let him 
interview me was so that he could 
earn money for a new forestaysail 
for his cutter Hotspur; but if the 
Editor of Yacutine gets the iciea 
that I want to be a dictator we'll 
both be out of a job, and then who’s 
going to buy sails for baby?” 

It certainly was a leading ques- 
tion. 


Shipshape Below—Southward Ho! 


(Continued from page 40) 


package before taking it below. As 
much as possible one should anchor 
out in the bay and row ashore, but 
beware of bringing roaches back 
with you in the dinghy! 

Although one must be ‘“‘roaeh- 
conscious” in southern waters, the 
problem is not without remedy. I 
recommend, in case of necessity, the 
use of the following mixture, for the 
knowledge of which I am grateful to 
another southern cruiser: 

Three parts of confectionary 
sugar thoroughly mixed with two 
parts of boric acid powder. These 
proportions should be carefully ob- 
served as, if there is more sugar, the 
mixture does not poison the insects 
and if, on the other hand, there is 
more boric acid, the roaches do not 
eat it. Place little heaps around, 
particularly where the insects are 
most frequently seen. 

As much as possible, I prepare 
the day’s food before getting under 
way. This enables one to spend most 
of the day on deck and be available 
at the wheel when necessary. If we 
get in port late, or tired, dinner is 
either all ready to be heated or 
ready to be cooked. 

Following the inside route to 
Miami, all the fresh foods are avail- 
able at the chain stores, and as ice is 
everywhere obtainable, there is no 
need to “‘live out of a can.” 

If a late start from New York is 
made, as was our case, the weather 
will be cold nearly all the way to 
northern Florida, and good hot food 
is welcome. We enjoyed such things 
as beef steak and kidney stew with 
pimentos and dumplings in wine 
sauce. Do not forget to take a bottle 
of sherry along. Wine sauce, slightly 
thickened with flour, covers a multi- 
tude of sins at sea! The fresh, cool 
air sharpened our appetites. I was 


inspired to create a dish which I] 
named “Baked beans a la Breeze,” 
It consists of layers of canned baked 
beans, brown sugar, ham or bacon, 
canned nut meal and butter, baked 
in a slow oven until brown. 

One day I distinguished myself, 
again relying on the sherry bottle, 
with what turned out to be a genu- 
ine ‘‘Cogq au vin.” It is a mixture 
of fricassee chicken, mushrooms, 
olives, and a few onions, which you 
forget on the back of the stove for 
48 hours. 

Another cold weather dish whieh 
found unanimous favor was the 
Cassoulet. It is composed of goose 
or duck (which should be easily 
obtainable along the Chesapeake), 
ham, sausage and lima beans, witha 
little garlic rubbed into the meat. 
This must simmer in a closed pana 
good half day. If the beans are 
canned, put them in half-an-hour 
before serving. The above dishes 
can all be prepared in advance and 
just reheated when needed. 

A good man’s breakfast at sea is 
the ‘Crepe Bretonne”’ which is the 
sturdy Breton sailor’s national dish. 
It is a three-decker: a fluffy pan- 
cake, on top of which sit two fried 
eggs, crowned with a piece of 
freshly caught broiled fish. 

Do not fail to meet the shrimping 
boats on their way back to harbor 
at Fernandina and St. Augustine! 
Do not miss the fun of spearing 
crawfish in the Bahamas! These is 
lands are a paradise for those fond 
of fish as a food, or of fishing ane 
sport. t 

Fish and fruit, the natural ® 
sources of the Bahamas, are exae 
the foods suited to that warm 
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SAFELY MOORED IN 


YOUR BACK YARD 


AM IDEAL landfall for the skipper and his 
family is this unusual “seagoing” 
community by the Sound with its pro- 
tected cove for safe anchorage, 1800 feet 
ows line and 52 acres of rolling wood- 


Private water privileges, including bath- 
ing beach, docking and anchorage go with 
the deed. Restricted community. Homes 
from $13,000 up with monthly payments 
as low as $85 which include all taxes, 
mortgage interest and amortization. 


GREYROCK-PARK-ON-SOUND 
418 Grace Church St. Rye, New York 


Phone: Rye 1600 




























A DINGHY MOTOR 
THAT WEIGHS 
ONLY 16 LBS! 


The light and handy wait i 
practical on even the Puen Eni 


.and delivers ample power for 


large tenders. Offers the unequalled 
convenience of 3 hours’ cruising range 
ona single fill. A favorite for auxiliary 
power on small sail craft — Snipes, 


Comets, and 
all small one- 
designers. 
Price, $47.50 
f.o.b. Factory. 
Write for cata- 
log and folder 
on special mo- 
tors for auxil- 
iary service. 

EVINRUDE 
MOTORS, 
5329 N. 27th 
St., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


EVINRUDE 





must eat the popoy melon native 
way, sprinkled with ‘‘sour”’ (a very 
sour orange particular to the is- 
lands). Sour is also used in the 
preparation of conch salad, with 
cut-up onions and tomatoes, and no 
oil or mayonnaise. 

Breadfruit is excellent. It should 
be peeled, cut up and boiled, and 
eaten with butter like a potato. De- 
licious cake is made with the creamy 
coconut inside and the grated hard 
nut sprinkled on top. 

Other than native foods are ex- 
pensive. Meat is imported from the 
States and no cut costs less than 75¢ 
a lb. The local meat can be bought 
for 25¢ a lb., but-it is too tough for 
over-civilized teeth and hardly edi- 
ble except in a stew. Local eggs are 
unreliable; time is not easily gauged 
in such dreamy islands as the Ba- 
hamas, and it is the consumer’s job 
to test the eggs — often, let it be 
said, at his own risk. U.S. A. eggs 
are 45¢ to 75¢ a dozen as against 25¢ 
to 35¢ for native eggs. Prices for 
sugar, jams, cheese and staples, 
mostly English and American im- 
portations, are practically the same 
as in America. 

Fresh milk or cream are expen- 
sive and difficult to obtaim in the 
Bahamas. I find Klim the nearest 
thing to real milk. Everyone does 
not know that evaporated milk can 
be whipped into a fluffy cream by 
adding a little lemon juice (half a 
lemon to one can). The lemon flavor 
is slight and blends with almost any 
other. 

Keeping clothes free from mould 
and fit to wear is difficult, but not 
impossible, on a small boat. Mould 
can be prevented by sprinkling the 
clothes, shoes, drapes and every- 
thing else with a product called 
Destex. It does not stain and is pro- 
curable in Miami. Clothes should, 
any way, be taken up on deck, 
brushed and aired at least every 
other week. 

Hanging the clothes tightly and, 
if necessary, binding them together, 
and protecting those near the bulk- 
heads will prevent them from wear- 
ing out by swinging with the 
motions of the boat. I have found a 
pair of old fashioned flat irons (the 
kind that can be heated on the 
stove) very useful for pressing. 

While on long cruises it is some- 
times necessary to do some washing 
in salt water. I tried many hard 
water soaps and I think Lava is the 
most satisfactory. 

Few people realize how really 
cold the weather can be when going 
south in the fall. We wore heavy 
winter clothing and underclothing 
on deck until we reached Fernan- 
dina, in northern Florida. From this 
point on, asif by magic, the weather 
became suddenly and permanently 
warm. It is essential that all cruisers 
going south carry a complete ward- 
robe of heavy winter clothing. Since 
this is all very bulky gear that clut- 
ters up the ship below when not in 
use, we found it convenient to ar- 


range with the yacht basin at Eau 
Gallie, Fla., to store this stuff for us. 

My friends were all surprised 
that my skin was not blackened and 
shrivelled up by the tropical sun; 
perhaps a few notes on how I pro- 
tected myself against exposure may 
be of interest to the feminine mem- 
bers of crews going south. 

As a peeling nose or discolored, 
dried up hair is not becoming, I al- 
ways wear a large hat. (There is a 
great variety of picturesque hats for 
men and women in the Nassau 
markets.) If I expect to spend a long 
time on deck, I thoroughly grease 
my face with cold cream. Men need 
not disdain the cold cream protec- 
tion, for I met several hardy mar- 
iners who believed in and used cold 
creams and oils, especially against 
sun chapped lips. I also wear a shirt 
with long sleeves and long sailor 
trousers. This outfit is comfortable 
and looks shipshape. 

It is usually sundown when the 
anchor is let go in some snug place 
for the night. Often, also, it is mos- 
quito time, most particularly in the 
canals. A head net is invaluable 
against mosquitoes and flies. How- 
ever, if one should get bitten, 
strong, pure alcohol is the best anti- 
dote, but, at a pinch, rubbing al- 
cohol will do some good, provided 
there are no open cuts. The itch 
stops and the bite soon heals. This 
treatment. is good for any kind of 
bite or scratches which sometimes 
become so hard to heal in tropical 
waters. One should never embark 
on a southern cruise without a bot- 
tle of pure, 90% alcohol. Ht is to be 
had at any liquor store, as I believe 
an old prohibition law still prevents 
the druggist from selling anadulter- 
ated alcohol. It can also be pur- 
chased in Nassau. 

The great problem on a small 
boat is the question of exercise, on 
account, mostly, of the lack of room. 
Somehow, one should do a few 
“daily dozens” on deck, besides 
swimming and rowing. A turn at the 
anchor winch is splendid exercise 
and an excellent way of keeping a 
slim waistline. 

Talking of keeping fit, the in- 
evitable question of seasickness 
comes to my mind as few of us, man 
or woman, are entirely immune to 
this bugbear of ocean cruising. I 
have found cerium oxalate effica- 
cious and harmless to my health. 

To the small boat cruiser, in his 
carefree, sometimes adventurous 
existence, nature shows herself in 
all her glory. The beauty of a Ba- 
haman sunset over clear jade waters 
is a rose worth a good many thorns. 
And I hope that the solutions I have 
found tothe problems incident toliv- 
ing on a boat will help make things 
shipshape below on your first cruise 
south. 


[This article, the first. of a series on 
winter cruising in the Bahamas and 


the West Indies, tells something of - 


the essentials that everyone making 
the trip should be acquainted with.]} 
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WIN AGAIN! 
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FITTINGS & ACCESSORIES 
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FLEXIBLE SPARS 
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HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 
MARINE DEPARTMENT 

AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 

Please send me a copy of your free book 
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FOULED PROPELLORS, 
BURNED OUT BEARINGS 

fotoa . AND SPRUNG SHAFTS 
=o FROM FOULED ROPES 










The saw teeth on the Harris Protec- 
one cut a fouled rope almost instantly. 
No need to go over the side to free it. 


Standard designe for stern bear- 
ings and special designs for strut 
bearings. 

Write for circular to 


THOMAS HARRIS 
159 GEORGIA AVE., PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


PROPELLOR SHAFT AND 
K BEARING PROTECTOR 


SEE tHe NEW DAWNS 
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FOR BOAT REPAIRS 


Boat Owners—use this “Wood in Cans” to keep your craft 
seaworthy and ship-shape! It is not affected by moisture or 
climate—is water-proof and oil-proof. It makes successful 
repairs to splintered plank ends, stem rot, dented stems, 
loose bolts, etc. Handles like putty—hardens into wood. 
Get it at ship chandler, painf, hardware and 10¢ stores. 








YACHTING 


Under the Lee of the Longboat 


(Continued from page 66) 


I wintered Hotspur there two years 
ago and was frozen to the marrow 
when I got a bill from the town for 
personal taxes amounting to $21.75. 
I wrote a letter explaining that the 
boat had been removed from the 
jurisdiction of the township before 
the bill was rendered and that it 
seemed to me bad business to sock 
the visiting yachtsman. The reply 
came that taxation was mandatory 
on all yachts stored for the winter 
in Camden and, in order to avoid a 
row, I paid the bill. Now, although 
Hotspur has not since visited Cam- 
den and never will again so long as 
I have a say in the matter, I have 
received an identical bill for this 
year’s taxes. Before tearing it up 
I pause to remark that a grasping 
or careless town administration 
turns visitors away and that nothing 
makes the American spender mad- 
der than an unjust tax. 


Mention in these columns was 


made three months ago of the 
world-girdling schooner Askoy 
which is conducting a scientific 
expedition in a scientific manner. | 
learn that when she arrives in 
Tahiti at the end of the year she 
will need a new first mate. He must 
be an amateur who combines in one 
person a number of desirable at- 
tributes or aptitudes. He must be 
an accomplished sailor and navi- 
gator, a disciplinarian, thirty to 
thirty-five years of age, a writer of 
sorts, and able to stay with the ship 
for two years, commanding as neces- 
sary. If such a man reads these 
words and cares to apply to Hugo 
van Kuyck, the Askoy’s owner, I 
shall be delighted to forward his 
inquiry. 

If this opportunity for seeing 
the world under the most favorable 
auspices had turned up twenty 
years ago I’d have applied for the 
berth first and told about it after- 
ward. 


Experiments with the Tripoliss Bow 


(Continued from page 65) 


its big sister will do at the same 
-length ratio in wind-formed 
waves. 

The bugbear of wave testing of 
hydroplane models is surface ten- 
sion. The speed at which models 
can be tested accurately in a tank 
is definitely limited. Therefore, to 
obtain high corresponding speeds, 
it becomes necessary to make small 
models. The smaller the model, the 
greater the influence of surface ten- 
sion. Artificial waves are always 
flatter than waves which are being 
acted upon by wind, and in minia- 
ture waves this condition is in- 
creased disproportionately by sur- 
face tension. The effect of the 
latter is at once suggested by the 
expression “oil on troubled waters.”’ 

The most harmful of the actions 
of surface tension is the tendency 
of the water to stick to the hull of 
the model, instead of spraying out 
to the sides. Normally, only a 
small fraction of the lower surface 
of a hydroplane touches the water, 
but a model is apt to be almost 
completely surrounded by solid 
water at a corresponding speed. 

One way to overcome surface 
tension is to increase the speed of 
the model, that is, make the speed 
far greater than would correspond 
to a reasonable speed in a full- 
sized boat. In this way the dynamic 
forces on both the model and on the 
particles of water are made greater 
than the forces of surface tension, 
and the, action simulates that of a 
full-sized boat. The procedure 
makes towing more difficult, and 


complicates the calculation of re- 
sistance. 

In view of the obstacles and the 
uncertainty to be met’with in per- 
forming the desired tests in a tank, 
it was decided that a less precise 
method would be satisfactory, al- 
though it would not give exact 
data on resistance. 

The models were all tested in 
natural bodies of water, ranging in 
size from rain-filled crevasses to the 
Atlantic Ocean, and nature pro- 
vided waves of all sizes and varie- 
ties. The boats were made from solid 
white pine, and were all between ten 
and sixteen inches long. They were 
hollowed out and then weights were 
added to give the desired displace- 
ment and trim. 

When a model was to be tested, 
it was connected by thread or fine 
string to a flexible rod. Power was 
applied by manipulating the rod in 
a manner somewhat similar to the 
technique of fly-casting. Constant 
practice made it possible to propel 
the models in a straight line for 4 
distance of almost thirty feet. As 
explained above, excessive speeds 
were used, and it is estimated that 
the greatest of these would corte 
spond to over 200 miles per hour in 
a full sized boat. 

For purposes of comparisol, 
models of a conventional hydro 
plane and a Sea Sled were towed 
under the same conditions. The 
differences in resistance could not 
be felt through the rod, but the 
various reactions to waves were a 
once apparent. 
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To determine the comparative 
resistances, the models were started 
at their maximum speed, and then 
allowed to ‘‘coast” until they 
ceased to plane. The distance which 
a model will go at planing speed 
without power may be termed its 
“free planing distance,” and this is 
a direct indication of the resist- 
ance. 

In comparing the free planing 
distances of the various models, 
complications arose. The Tripoliss 
models were fully streamlined, 
while the others were not. The 
former went distances of over 
twenty feet in calm water, while the 
latter did not go nearly as far. 
Naturally, these differences could 
not be assigned to the shapes of the 
bows alone. However, it is logical 
to assume that the relative de- 
crease due to rough water is a func- 
tion of the bow design. In other 
words, a model going twenty feet 
in calm water and ten in rough is 
comparable to one going ten in 
calm and five in rough. 

It was found that none of the 
models could sustain speed in 


waves more than twice as high as 
their bows. This is probably about 
the limit for any boat, regardless 
of her design. In smaller waves the 
Tripoliss models were all superior 
to the others, although there was 
considerable variation among the 
former. 

After each model was tested, a 
new model was made to correct its 
faults. In all, seven models were 
made, giving many variations in 
the design. One was too broad, and 
had a tendency to pound and jump 
out of the water. Another was too 
narrow, and did not have enough 
surface to lift itself clear of the tops 
of the waves. One was too full, and 
another too fine. The final model 
was a compromise of the exag- 
gerated characteristics of its prede- 
cessors, and its performance proved 
to be the most satisfactory. 

It is regrettable that there are no 
figures to testify to the worth of the 
seventh model. However, no sta- 
tistics can alter the fact that the 
practicability of the Tripoliss bow 
will be proved or disproved only 
by experience. 


Light Winds Baffle West 


Coast Helmsmen 


(Continued from page 53) 


won in the X and Y division, against 
Dr. A. A. Steele’s wishbone ketch 
Stella Maris and Felix Mills’ yaw) 
Burrapeg. 

The Stephens Brothers brought 
down from Stockton their freshly 
launched cutter Pajara to win the 
P, Q and R championship, just a 
point ahead of Harold Barneson’s 
Francesca, which was followed at a 
distance by Stormy Petrel, Marin 
and Fantasy. 

The traditional performance 
handicap for the cruising classes, in 
which sixteen boats competed on 
the closing day, was won handily by 
Odyssey, followed by Jezebel, Stella 
Maris, Escape and Patolita. Com- 
modore Wesley Smith’s 30-Square- 
Metre cruiser Debutante, well han- 
dled by Van Hickman, won the 
three-day percentage handicap for 
cruising windjammers. J. L. Mun- 
son’s Enchanter, with an error of 
only 8 minutes and 8 seconds, cap- 
tured the 50-mile power cruiser race 
to Ship Rock, Catalina Island and 
return, followed by White Heron, 
Blue Seal II and Reveller. 

The race week suffered the loss of 
thesporty California “‘thirty-twos, ” 
four of which joined Donald W. 
Douglas’ ‘‘M” sloop Endymion for 
a week of private daily racing off the 
Channel Islands and Santa Barbara. 


The point summaries follow: 


Srx-Merre Crass. Lanai, Slater, 
261% points; Mystery, Hunt, 2514; 
AyAyAy, Simmons, 2314; Caprice, 
Spaulding, 2114; Synnove, Streeton, 


21: Ripples, Swigart, 16; Rhapsody, 
Horton, 7. 

Star Cuass. Roulette, Michaels, 
7144; Stormy, Baxter, 66; Scout, 
Lehman, 6214; Sachem, MacKenzie, 
61; Win-Blu, Ziegler, 51; Marstar, 
Trumbull, 48; Rambunctious, Cowie, 
4714: Skipper II, Wright, 47; 
Chunet, Koontz, 46; All-Star, Keith, 
38; West Wind, Sumner, 29; Lecky, 
Wegeforth, 27; Maza, Spangler, 20; 
Athlone II, Barron, 13; Algor II, 
Frost, 13; Pleiades, Stauf, 6. 

Paciric Coast Cuass. Adios, 
Hart, 28 (won toss with Varya); 
Varya, Dauchey, 28; Windy, Gid- 
dings, 2714; Scamp, Beardslee, 
2644; Wings, Jessop, 2644; Misty, 
Heller, 26; Velero, Mickle, 2314; 
Ni-Ni-Nie, Peterson, 22; Anahuac, 
Heilbron, 16. 

Paciric Inter-Citus_ Cass. 
Challenge, Fleitz, 364; Atalanta, 
Pier, 3214; Sans Gene, Varalyay, 
32; Seventh Heaven, Slater, 2644; 
Shangri La, Johnson, 19; Wahini, 
Boyd, 19; Diablo V, Clarke, 9; 
Chalupita, Braun, 3. 

L, M anp N Cuass. Branta, 
Ayres, 1234; Patolita, Wiman- 
Mitchell, 9; Odyssey, Steele, 6; Ava- 
tar, McNabb, 3. 

X anp Y Cuass. Jada, Axelson, 
814; Stella Maris, Steele, 714; Bur- 
rapeg, Mills, 3. 

P, Q ann R Cuass. Pajara, 
Stephens, 2014; Francesca, Bar- 
neson, 1944; Stormy Petrel, Baier, 
14; Marin, Stick, 9; Fantasy, 
Moore, 7. 
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Roulette’’ 
Winner of Pacific Coast Champion- 


ship, 1938. James Michael, Owner 
and Skipper 


2nd STORMY 
3rd SCOUT 
4th SACHEM 


Murphy & Iye 
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Guortous days of fall cruising, 
and fishing lie just ahead! “'Touch 
up” summer’s ravages and bruises 
on decks, topsides, and bright- 
work with VALSPAR YACHT FIN- 
ISsHES—and you'll be preparing 
your boat for her winter pro- 
tection, too. 


VALSPAR TOPSIDE AND DECK PAINTS 
All Colors 


VALSPAR MARINE SPAR 
For Brightwork 
Write for free 36-page book “va.- 
SPAR YOUR BOAT.” Covers every 
phase of all-season painting 
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VALENTINE & COMPANY, INc. 


11 East 36th Street, New York Lity 
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The anchor comes up at the 
touch of a switch if there’s an 
Ideal Electric Windlass on 
deck . . . compact .. . light 
... reliable. Ask for catalog 
of Ideal Windlasses, Cap- 
stans, Boat Hoists. There is a 
model for every purpose. 











Fhe AB C of Boat Sailing 


by Herbert L. Stone 


The author, for twenty-eight years Editor of YACHTING, has written a book 
that will be of great value to the beginner in sailing. He gives the novice the 
benefit of many years’ experience gained by sailing around quiet bays, the 
Great Lakes, Pacific Ocean, as well as competing in many of the important 
races along and in the Atlantic Ocean. He explains the principles that 
underlie the art of sailing in a very clear and simple manner. 


The book is illustrated with diagrams and photographs so that the usual 
maneuvers can be very readily understood. Illustrated $1.75 


Order from your bookseller or from 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CORP. 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 

















Double Planked Twin Screw Diesel or Gas 
Teak Decks Twin Rudders Arrangement to Suit 


ANNAPOLIS YACHT YARD, INC. 


ANNAPOLIS, MD. 110 EAST 42 ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Phone 1077 CAledonia 5-4494 
Builders of Standardized Cruisers 34, 40, 47, 54 and 65 feet 
CUSTOM WORK SOLICITED IN POWER OR SAIL 
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Racing News of the Month 


(Continued from page 64) 


sectional championship the last 
three days of the week. Raphael 
Guastavino, who used to be a win- 
ning Star boat skipper, won the 
title with Kinkajou II, which had 
two firsts and a second. Henry 
Rowe, of Bayside, who built his 
own boat, was second, and third 
place went to another youth, Wood- 
row van Hoven, of Huntington. 

These were the highlights of a 
week of keen racing in moderate to 
strong southwesterly breezes typi- 
cal of the South Bay. A total of 873 
yachts started, by no means a 
record but still a good showing. 

The race week champions: 


Interclubs. Phantom, William Sul- 
livan. 

Class R. Querida, Duncan Arnold. 

Class V. Reliance, W. F. Ketcham. 

Class AA. Syiph, Robert Matteson. 

Stars (Corry Trophy). Chuckle ITI, 
Harold Halsted. _ 

Stars (Consolation). Fatima, Hilda 
Lynn. 

Zephyrs. Protest pending. 

Comets (first series). Joe Goon, N. T. 
Thayer, Jr. 

Comets (L. I. championship). Kinka- 
jou II, Raphael Guastavino. 

Narrasketucks. Flying Arrow, E. C. 
Arink. 

Timber Points. Winsome II, Merrill 
Clark. 

Cape Cods (Championship). Shaver, 
William Torrey. 

Cape Cods (Consolation). Passerby, 
William Walther, Jr. 

Shorebirds. Flip, Arma Andon. 

Snipes. Anne, Jean Galbreath. 

Mallards. Caprice, Edward Macy. 

Cedarhurst Raters. Venus, Howard 
Wood, Jr. 

SS Sloops. Bounty, Alex Nagle, Jr. 

Everett B. Morris 


+ + + 


The Edgartown Regatta 


GLORIOUS racing weather fur- 

nished some of the finest sport 
of the summer for 200 odd craft, 
flying the colors of twenty yacht 
clubs, in the Edgartown Yacht 
Club’s fifteenth regatta late in 
July. This year the regatta was a 
triple affair, with two races in 
Vineyard Sound and an ocean 
event around Martha’s Vineyard 
as a windup. The total starters 
in the three days of sailing num- 
bered 411. 

The outside organizations repre- 
sented at Edgartown were New 
York, American, Seawanhaka-Co- 
rinthian, Shelter Island, Rhode 
Island, New Bedford, Beverly, 
Quissett, Woods Hole, Menauhant, 
Waquoit Bay, Cotuit, Mosquito, 
Wianno, Hyannis Port, Bass River, 
Stone Horse, Stage Harbor, Vine- 
yard Haven and Nantucket Yacht 
Clubs. 

The increasing popularity of this 
annual Edgartown event is due 
in great degree to the managerial 
ability of one of its founders, 


Chairman Alexander M. Orr, whose 
regatta machinery runs more 
smoothly each year. As more than 
90 per cent of the outsiders come to 
Edgartown in small boats, their 
first thought is of shore accommoda- 
tions, which an able reception 
committee has on tap at various 
prices both in hotels or private 
houses. Lunches and dinners are 
available at the club or at nearby 
restaurants: half a dozer launches 
are always on hand for harbor 
taxi service without cost and all 
hands are entertained each evening 
without charge. A general race 
committee augmented by several 
members from nearby clubs, has 
charge of three starting lines. Some 
yachtsmen complain that the Ed- 
gartown courses and signals are 
complicated, but a careful reading 
of the instructions is all that is 
necessary. Five 30-Square-Metre 
skippers failed to note a reverse 
course signal and were disqualified, 
but they were the only ones who 
went astray. 

The courses were constantly well 


patrolled, several youngsters in - 


capsized yachts were promptly 
rescued and four dismasted craft 
were quickly towed into the harbor. 

Outstanding among the features 
at Edgartown are the class races 
from and to home ports. Two dozen 
seniors raced across from Wianno; 
three Stone Horse seniors from 
Harwich Port; five Catabouts from 
Stage Harbor; five Indians from 
Nantucket and four 14-foot skiffs 
from Cotuit. The last named were 
particularly venturesome, as they 
had a 12-mile beat across Vineyard 
Sound on July 28th and a grand 
slide back home three days later, 
after the conclusion of the regatta. 

The 70-mile race around the 
island, which started on the after- 
noon of July 31st and finished 
early the next morning, was sailed 
in a light to fresh southwester with 
some fog in Muskeget Channel. The 
winners were the cutter Spookie, 
owned by Harold T. White, Jr., 
of Nantucket, who captured the 
Whaler’s Race in June, and_ the 
sloop Blue Wing, Milton J. Blair, 
of Edgartown. 

The winners in the larger classes 
in the two days of sailing were as 
follows: 


EDGARTOWN YACHT CLUB 
Fifteenth Annual Regatta 


July 29-31, 1938 
July 29th 
Schooners and Ketches. F. P. Nash, 
Black Arrow. 
Sloops and Yawls, Walter Roths- 
child, Avanti. 
New York ‘32s.”’ George De 
Peyster, Arbela. 
30-Square-Metres. Beverly Y. C., 
Pilgrim. 
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GOOD TIME 


Afloat or 
Ashore 


Here is the Chelsea Com- 
mander — with clock that 
may be removed from its base 
and set up on your boat for 
the yachting season. 41” 
dial. Ship's Bell strike. $100. 
Free circular on request. 
Chelsea Clock Company, 
286 Everett Ave., Chelsea, 
Mass. 


‘CHELSEA 
CLOCKS 
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Do Compass 


VARIATION 
and 


DEVIATION 
Bother You? 


Then here is the gadget 
for you — 


NO ADDING 
NO SUBTRACTING 
NO MISTAKES 


Set the dial to the variation given 
on the chart for your locality and 
you have at a glance all true courses 
or bearings lined up opposite their 
corresponding magnetic courses or 
bearings. 

On the Fey u can record graph- 
ical] ig fr for different 
headings age have shown at a glance 
the cone compass heading in your 
boat for any magnetic course. 

A cord has been fitted to a pivoted 
arm making this gadget a service- 
able Course Protractor as well. 


Only FIFTY CENTS Postpaid 


Order from your nautical supply 
dealer or write 


YACHTING PUBLISHING 
CORP. 


205 East 42nd St., New York 

















Herreshoff ‘‘S’”’ Class. David Brad- 
ley, Mischief. 

Vineyard Interclub. Arthur and 
Richard Besse, Indra. 

Wianno Seniors, first division. J. C. 
Kiley, Jr., El Cid; second division, 
R. W. Lapham, Fire Chief. 

Stone Horse Seniors. H. S. Van 
Buren, Folly. 

Nantucket Indians. Virginia Bell, 
Sankaty. 


July 30th 

Schooners. F. G. Crane, Daiquiri. 
Sloops. F. S. Bissell, Dorothy Q. 
New York ‘'32s.’’ John B. Shethar, 
Valencia. 

30-Square-Metres. E. D. Mitton, 
Tipler VII. 

S Class, Barbara Kelley, Barracuda. 
Vineyard Interclub. John H. Ware, 
Jr., Nike. 

Wiannos, first division. J. J. Daly, 
Halcyon; second division. R. W. 
Lapham, Fire we 
Stone Horse. H. 
Folly. 

Nantucket Indians, Herman Han- 
sen, Pocomo. 


. Van Buren, 


Wo. U. Swan 


The Falcon Cup Race 


WENTY yachts started in the 

race for the Falcon Cup staged on 
Lake Erie on July 28rd by the 
Mentor Harbor Yacht Club. The 
start was off the Cleveland Yacht 
Club, at Rocky River, and ratings 
were based on the Universal Rule 
with a special beam penalty for 
boats of less than 25 per cent beam- 
length ratio. First place was taken 
by Julius Simms’ Jamie, of the 
Cleveland. Y. C., in 4:15:03 cor- 
rected time. Second honors went 
to Paul Sessions’ Bounty, also from 
Cleveland, and third to H. P. 
Bailey’s Lady Luck, of Mentor. 
The Myers Trophy was captured by 
Robert Morrow’s Idella and the 
Salzman Trophy by Jamie, Bounty 
taking the Towson Trophy. 

Next day 68 yachts took part in 
the regatta which included a team 
race between Mentor Harbor and 
Rocky River, won by the former 
with a score of 103 points to Cleve- 
land’s 88. The U. 8. Power Squad- 
rons also had a rendezvous in the 
harbor. 


Marblehead Race Week 


(Continued from page 49) 


performances to lead their classes 
on points with remarkable con- 
sistency. 

One of these craft was John §. 
Lawrence’s Moose in the Thirty- 
Square-Metres which was unani- 
mously chosen by the Eastern Y. C. 
race committee as the winner of the 
Leonard Munn Fowle Memorial 
Trophy, awarded annually to the 
craft judged the outstanding per- 
former of Race Week. The award 
took intc consideration not only 
Moose’s fine record of two firsts, 
three seconds, a third, and a fourth 
in a fighting class of ten well- 
matched, racing machines, but the 
fact that she was sailed by a yachts- 
man past sixty years of age during 
a week of the most trying racing 
conditions. A “Thirty” is no 
child’s plaything to sail! 

Another outstanding performer 
was Stanley Ogilvy’s Jay which 
captured the Charles Francis Adams 
Trophy for the Star Class. In a class 
of 24 Stars, Jay took two firsts, two 
seconds, and three thirds for a 13- 
point margin over John Abberly’s 
Rhythm, another visitor. The de- 
fender, Homer Clark’s Sans Souci, 
was third. 

A new trophy for Marblehead 
Race Week was offered this season 
when the Corinthian Yacht Club 
announced the annual award of the 
William Leeds Carlton Memorial 
Trophy in memory of the racing 
official who contributed more than 
any other single man to the success 
and upbuilding of Marblehead. A 
different. class will race for this 
trophy each season. The first choice 
was the Massachusetts Bay Indian 


Class, appropriately linking to- 
gether “Bill” Carlton’s Marble- 
head and Boston Bay interests. 

The Indians turned out 38 strong 
to compete for this prize and the 
winner, James Bonney’s Wiwona, 
led the class by 14 points, with Wil- 
liam H. Cornell’s Sachem in second 
place. Strangely enough, Wiwona 
did not win a single race counting 
for this trophy but her record of 
four seconds, a third, a fifth, and a 
sixth was a fine one for this fighting 
class. 

The ‘Eights” alse produced 
some excellent racing and the sur- 
prise of the week was Edmund 
Gabriel’s Marbett (ex-Decima and 
Chinook), for this Fife boat, sailed 
by Bob Thayer, is supposedly a 
heavy-weather performer. Yet with 
only one hard breeze all week, 
Marbett led the class on points with 
two firsts, two seconds, a fourth and 
a fifth, scoring 48 to the new Ven- 
ture’s 45. 

Other records for Race Week 
were made by Harold Wheelock’s 
Cara Mia, in Class Q; Charles 
Moody’s 20-rater Mary; Leslie 
Rawding’s Massachusetts Bay 18- 
footer Nipper; Benjamin A. Smith’s 
Teaser IV, in the Triangles; William 
Bessom’s brand new Mainiac, in the 
Yankee Dories; Joseph Russell’s 
Sobo, in the Snipes; Susan Smith’s 
Tcha, in Class T; Clark Shepard’s 
Sophomore Knockabout Twinz, and 
Roger Hooper’s. Manchester 15- 
footer Whoopee. 

The competition in the M-B 
Class was unusually keen as Navigo 
and Nabob II pressed Evanthia for 
the Noyes Trophy; in the new 
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THE KBLVIN-WHITE 


SPHERICAL pepe 


has replaced the old a ae ty achts 
and merchant vessels. The mee bowl 
neutralizes the motion of the shi iD. and 
gives a magnified, steady. card, assuring 
truer courses and greater safety. 





THE KELVIN-WHITE 


ALNOR VELOMETER 


gives accurate velocities or. No stop- 
wires or batteries. Just e it up on 

deck wed a J look at wind, and you 
te indica’ . 5% in. square; 


have 
2%, i thick. | Neat. leather carrying case. 


KENYON SPEEDOMETERS 
WALKER LOGS 
Everything for Navigation 


KELVIN-WHITE CO. 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
90 State Street 38 Water Street 




















“ZEPHYR CLASS" 
Great South Bay, New York 
Designed by Francis Sweisguth 


Built by Central Shipyard 
Lawrence, New York 





Eight boats built in 1937, and more build- 
ing this year, all fitted with Larsen Special 
Racing Sails and most with extra set of our 
cruising sails for heavy weather racing. 


LOUIS J. LARSEN 


YACHT SAILMAKER 
50 Warren Street, to 120 Chambers Street 


New York 








Sail Loft a City Block Long 
Finest in America 




















INTERNATIONAL offers 


the PAINT ef 
Teucsholf, 


International manufactures Herreshoff- 
Bristol, a hard anti-fouling racing paint, in 
accordance with Herreshoff for- 
mula. At the better yards and 
chandlers, $15.00 a gallon. 

SEND FOR THIS FOLDER. International will send Henpenion 


folder and color card upon request 




















A stove of beauty and utility. 
Cream and black enamel 
chrome plated finish. Ever- 
dur,electrically welded tank 
—brass burners. Quick heat- 
ing, safe, simple, foolproof. 
Pressure type, alcohol fuel. 








Write for free literature. 


Wircox. Crirrennen 


& COMPANY, INC. 
10 South Main St., Middletown, Conn. 
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ELEMENTS OF 
YACHT DESIGN 


New and Revised Sixth Edition 


by 
NORMAN L. SKENE, N. A. 


A handbook for both amateur and _ professional 
which presents clearly the operations involved in the 
designing of yachts of all types. The chapter on the 
Hydroplane has been entirely rewritten by Mr. 
George F. Crouch who is an authority on the sub- 
ject. The book has been thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date. 


Illus. Price $3.50. net 


Order from your bookseller or from 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CORP. 


205 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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Youngsters boarding one of the Eastern Y. C. launches 


Adams Interclubs, where Breezin’ 
Thru emerged with a single point 
advantage, and the Cruising Rating 
Class where Walter Rothschild’s 
Avanti, Rufus Cushman’s Dauniless, 
B. Devereux Barker’s Good Hope, 
and Brooks Stevens’ Marilee fur- 





Arthur Griffin 


nished plenty of good competition. 

By classes, the winners of the 
Marblehead Race Week Trophies 
in the Corinthian and Eastern 
three-day series and the single 
regattas of the Boston and Pleon 


Yacht Clubs were: 


MARBLEHEAD Race WEEK 


CLASS 


EASTERN 
Cruising-Rating Good Hope 
Class Q, 25-Rating Cara Mia 
International Eight-Metres Venture 
Class R, 20-Rating Mary 
Class I, 18-Footers Nipper 
Thirty-Square-Metres Moose 
Herreshoff Class S Tinker 
Triangle Class Teaser IV 
M-B Class Knockabouts Navigo 
Cohasset 17-Footers Friscan 
Adams Interclubs Quad 
Star Class Jay 
Winslow Class Dorothy W 
Handicap ‘“‘A”’ Harriet 
Massachusetts Bay 15-Footers Marion 
Quincy Pirates Tie 
Indian Class Wiwona 
Winthrop 15-Footers Tie 
Hull Sea Birds Tern 
Sophomore Class Twins 
Class T, 14-Footers Tcha 
Yankee Dories Louise 
18-Foot Winabouts Schuss 
Class O, 15-Footers Big Dipper 
Annisquam Birds Wren 
Marblehead Town Class Parna II 
Quincy 15-Footers Bola 
Manchester 15-Footers Whoopee 
Radio Class WIND 
Hustler Class Ho-Mack 
Winabout Class Me-0-My 
M.I.T. Dinghies Kolupaev 
Snipes Sobo 
Handicap “B” Bay Bird 
Mid-Ship Mites No. 12 
Fish Class Dab 
Cape Cod Knockabouts Lucky Wind 
Snow Birds White Cap 
Brutal Beasts, 

First Division Good News 

Second Division Sea Biscuit 

Third Division Pokey 


Fourth Division 


Yankee Clippers Hi-Hat 


Peter Rabbit 




















PLEON CORINTHIAN BOSTON 
— Dauniless Marilee 
— Cara Mia Cara Mia 
—_— Marbett Venture 
— Mary Mary 
— Nipper Nipper 
— Moose Oriole 

Tinker Tinker 
Oriole Teaser IV Vagus 
Navigo Evanthia Caprice 
Jinz Avis Avis 
Breezin’ Thru Breezin’ Thru. Quad 
Windward Rhythm Sans Souci 
—_— Tamar III Dorothy W 
—- Tern Squid 
Merlin Flirt Flirt 

Tie Geraldine 
Wiwona Sachem Mohawk 

Prancer Prancer 
Teaser Tie Tern 
Rineva Twins Twins 
Ilex Tcha Amboy 
Nanet Mainiac Mainiac 
Schuss Nora II Schuss 
Argo Trebor Trebor 
Firebird Avis Avis 
Slalom Buddy Omaha 
Stardust Bola Malibu 
Whoopee Whoopee Skippy 
WIND Tie WEEI 
a Ho-Mack Ho-Mack 
—-_—— Parna II Me-O-My 

Kolupaev Rosenthal 
Top Hat Sobo Sobo 

Venture Tags 

No. 12 No. 12 
Marlin Tarpon II Tarpon II 
Stormy Petrel Tie Clipper 
White Cap White Cap White Cap 
Good News Bounding Clam Thistle 
Squeekie Sea Biscuit Sea Biscuit 
Rip Tide Po. Pokey 
Dawich Skip-jack Topsie 
Pirate Hi-Hat Hi-Hat 


New York Yacht Club Cruise 


(Continued from page 31) 


as far as Marblehead, decided. to 
keep on east to Maine and enjoy 
some real cruising. The run from 
Newport to Vineyard Haven was 
made in an exceptionally fine breeze, 
a northerly that sent them reaching 
along at top speed for the whole dis- 
tance. The northerly held for the 
first part of the 104-mile run around 





ao fe Do —_—_——- 


the Cape, too, and got the yachts 
out of Nantucket Sound before it 
gave way to an afternoon and night 
of light, baffling airs that, neverthe- 
less, wasn’t such a bad night on 
which to be afloat under a full moon. 

On the whole, itwas an enjoyable 
cruise if one without a great deal of 
incident. 
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Stock Sailing Craft Popular 


JOHN G. ALDEN reports an unusually successful season with his stock 

sailing craft program. All ten of his Off Soundings Cruisers, built by 
the Casey Boatbuilding Co., of Fairhaven, Mass., have been sold, and 
fourteen of the sixteen Coastwise Cruisers, built by James E. Graves, of 
Marblehead, have been disposed of. Two more of the latter will be com- 
pleted for late August delivery. 

Recent purchasers of Off Soundings Cruisers include Abner Morse, 
Boston; Lynn Troxell, Miami, Fla.; and Gifford C. Ewing, Amenia, N. Y. 
Coastwise Cruisers have been purchased recently by A. Clarke Bedford 
and Raymond F. Baker, of New York, and Albert J. Pitkin, Glen Cove, 
L. I. 


+ + + 


Northill to Manufacture Covic Diesel 


JOHN K. NORTHROP, vice president of the Northill Company, Inc., 
of Los Angeles, manufacturers of the Northill anchor and other marine 
and aircraft equipment, has recently announced that his company has 
acquired exclusive national manufacturing and sales rights for the Covic 
Diesel engine. Production of these engines has already started in the plant 
of the Menasco Manufacturing 
Company and a national organi- 
zation of distributors and dealers 
is now being established. 
Cylinders of the Covic Diesel 
are horizontally opposed, of the 
‘pancake type”’ which permits in- 
stallation in places formerly im- 
- possible for Diesel engines. Rated 
at 15-18 horse power, with a speed 
range of 500 to 3500 r.p.m., the 
Covic Diesel with reduction gears 
is well suited for main drives in 
heavy boats, while the engine’s 
small size and low weight qualify 
them particularly for installation 
in smaller cruisers and auxiliaries. 
The cylinder displacement is 61 
cubic inches and the weight of 
the complete marine engine is 550 
pounds. 


+ + + 


Viles anil Dempsey Elected by Buda 


THE BUDA COMPANY, Harvey, Illinois, has recently elected new 

officers. L. M. Viles, president for over twenty years has become chaig- 
man of the board of directors, and J.S. Dempsey, for many years secretary, 
treasurer and vice president, becomes the new president. F. E. Place, who 
has been associated with the Buda Company since 1908, has retired as 
senior vice president. An executive committee consisting of Mr. Dempsey 
and two operating vice presidents, R. K. Mangan and E. D. Conant, will 
direct the affairs of the company. 


+ + + 


Aluminum Company Issues Booklet on Welding 


yi KE ALUMINUM COMPANY of America has recently issued a revised 

edition of its booklet entitled: ‘‘Welding Aluminum and Its Alloys.” 
This contains 48 pages of text, photographs and diagrams. Among the sub- 
jects covered are fusion welding, welded aluminum vessels, torch welding, 
heat treated alloys, welding castings, arc welding and resistance welding. 


+ + + 


Texaco Charts in Second 1938 Printing 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made by Texaco Waterways Service that a 
second edition of their 1938 Texaco Cruising Charts is now on the 
press and will be available for distribution within the next week or ten 
days. The seven Texaco charts, covering the Atlantic Coast from Maine 
to Florida, the Gulf Coast, the Hudson River and New Yerk Canals, and 
the Great Lakes system, have been revised to date in the new printing. 
The Waterways Service reports that 1938 is far and away the biggest 
year they have had since they first began distributing their cruising charts 
and waterways information to yachtsmen five years ago. More requests 
for information were received during the first six months of this year than 
during the entire year of 1937. Whether this is due to the fact that yachts- 
Men are doing more cruising this year, or because the facilities of the 
service have become better known, is a matter of conjecture, but it is in 
all probability a combination of the two. 
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LAUGHLIN Marine Hardware 





Flawless forgings and castings in marine hardware prevent loss of races, boats and 
lives. Equipment items are too important — and relatively too inexpensive — for you 
to install anything but the best in quality and design. You take no chances when you 
select LAUGHLIN drop forged turnbuckles, bolts, shackles and other spar and deck 
fittings. First in quality, experts have come to regard them as the standard. Look for the 
famous LAUGHLIN Triang-L trademark. 


Send today for folder {free} and 25c for the 96-page catalog. 
(Bona-fide builders and dealers, free.} 


The THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO. Portland, Maine 


Manufacturers of Marine and Industrial Hardware Since 1866 \) 
New York Detroit Chicago New Orleans 
Denver Seattle San Francisco Los Angeles \/ 


























UNUSUAL WATER FRONTAGE ... 
LOWEST PRICES for QUICK SALES... 


20 Miles from New York 


Highly restricted plots on 
Edgewater Point 


One third acre and up 


Private beach 
Deep water anchorage 
Dock facilities 





On Larchmont Harbor and Long Island Sound your broker or 


LOUIS CARREAU, INC., Agents, 10 West 46th St. BR 9-3696 











Now available in the United States 


THE C.Q.R. “PLOW” ANCHOR 


pr Holding power three times that of 
7 ordinary stock anchors e Won’t foul 
the anchor cable and set your 
vessel adrift e Easy to haul on 
board and to stow e Always ready 
- for use e@ Strongly constructed of 
galvanized steel 








fi i 
SQLD ONLY BY Be. sure you're secure! 


GRIFFIN MARINE PRODUCTS Inc-70 Warren Street>New York 
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